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GXJJAEAT MUSALMAlSrS, 


CHAPTER! 

ORIGIN AND STRENGTH. 

Accoudin& to the latest figures (a.d. 1891), Gujauit Musalmiius 
number about 1,113,000 or 10 07 per cent o£ the population. The 
(foIlo\Ymg statement shows their distribution ; 

Gujarat MusAmJ-m .* Distribution ^ 1S9U 
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TSq separate details are available for the different States. 

Giijartlt Musalmiliis may be dirided into two main sections^ those 
who have a foreign strain and those who are almost entirely of local 
Hindu descent. 

From the middle of the seventh to the end of the eighteenth 
•century foreign Musalmans continued to find their way into Gujarat/ 


^ Before the arrival of Muhammadan Arabs in India Arab settlements are recorded 
at Gheul Kalyan and Siipdra^, Abul-JB^ida {A.n. 1273*1343) speaks of the Arabs being 
settled in Snpdra in very early times. Keinaud^s Abul-Bida, !!• cccl.-xxxiv. In the 
time of Agatharcides b.o. 177 - 100 (Vincent’s Periphis, 154J there were so many Arabs 
on the Maiabdr coast that the peoide had adopted the Arab religion. PtolemjPs 
map cf India, A.n. 150, has a trace of the Arabs in the word MtUzigeris^ the latter 
part of the name being the Arabic JazimTi an island (Thana Gazetteer, XIII. 61 
note 1). Before they adopted IslAm the Arabs were mostly Sabians, Sale (Preli- 
minary Discourse to the Kurad.n, 10) Scays that though there wore idoI-worshlppers 
Jews Alagians and Christians among the Arabs of the times of ignorance/^ the 
Sabian religion had overrun the whole (Arab) nation* The first expedition of 
Muhammadan Arabs to India, a.b. 636, was sent in the reign though not with the 
sanction of Umar the son of Khattab, A.D, 634 - 643, the second KhaUfah. When 
he heard that Uthman-ath-1'hakafi his governor of Bahrein had sent an expedition 
which returned successful from Hind the Khalff ^h wrote to Uthmin : Brother of 
Thakif ! thou hast placed the worm in the wood, but by Aliih I had any of my men 
been lost I should have killed an equal number from thy tribe*’ (AbBiUzuri {a,i). 940) 
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§ GtJJAEilT POPULATION. 

The first to arrive were Arabs, the sailors and soldiers of the 
Baghdad fleets sent in the seventh eighth and ninth centuries to 
plunder and conquer the Gujarat coasts. The next comers, traders 
mostly from the Persian Gulf, were during the ninth and tenth 
centuries established in considerable numbers in the chief Gujardt 
cities. Encouraged to settle by the Eajput kings of Anahilavada, 
these merchants were treated with much consideration and allowed to 
manage their affairs, to practise their religion, and to build mosques.^ 
Next from the north came the Musalman invaders of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries.^ But except in a few of the coast towns, till its final 
conquest by Alif Khan in A.n. 1297, there would seem to have been 
but a very small Musalmdn population in Gujarat.^ Erom the end of the 


in Elliot, I. 116). The prejudice of Umar against India seems to have been due 
to accounts he had heard from Arab travellers of the difficulty of the passage 
of an army to India through Kirmdn. Immediately after the battle of Kadesia 
(H. 14, A.D, 636) when he sent Utbah his first governor to the newly fomided Basrah, the 
Khalifah Umar said to Utbah : “ I am sending tlieO tothe land of Al-Hind (India) as gov- 
ernor. Bememher it is a field of the fields of the enemy/^ About tbe same period Umar 
asking an Arab philosopher his opinion of India received the reply : ‘‘ It is a remote land of 
rebellious infidels (A1 MasffidUsMurfij, Arabic Text. III. 171.0airo Edn.) This impres- 
sion prevailed till so late as tbe reign of the Umayyad Abdul-Malik (a.d. 685 - 706), when 
Ibn-i-Kiriyyah gave the following epigrammatic account of Al-Hind and Khurasan to 
Hajjdj the son of Eusnf ; The sea of Al-Hind is pearls, its rocks are rubies, its trees the 
sweet-smelling aloe and its leaves perfumed, but its people are like a fiock of helpless 
pigeons, and the way to it lies through KhurasAn whoso waters are snows and whose popula- 
tion is an evcr-active enemy " (Ibn-i-Kiriyyah inIbn-i-Khallikan, Arabic Text 122).' About 
A.D. 636 the Arab governor of Babreiii fitted out two fleets against the ports of the gulf 
of Cambay, ^ In A.n. 730 Broach was attacked. In A.n. 758 and 778 fleets^ were sent 
against tbe Kjithidvdda coasts and about A.n, 830 Sindun, probably in Kachh, was 
taken and held for some years. Elliot's History, I. 35, 415, 416, 444, 450. According 
to one account in A.i>. 724 the Arabs passed inland and coiKj[uered Ujjain (Elliot, I, 442). 
This may possibly be the Jdndgadh hill of Ujjdnta or CHrinlr. But when ■we see that 
the Ohdcliiidmah (Elliot, I, 167-208) mentions the conquest of Jaipur and Udapiir by 
Muhammad son of Kasim in the reign of the Umayyad Al-WaUd (xV.n, 705-715) and 
that Colonel Tod (Bajasthdn, I. 207 [1823] Calcutta Edition) states from Hindu sources 
that Ujjain was an appanage of Chitor when Chitor was attacked by Muhammad Kisim, 
it is i^ossible that the Arab conqueror of Sindh might have carried his raid into the 
interior as far as Ujjain. 

^ The traveller SirlaimaJn (A.n. 851) says that the Balhdi*a, that is the E.dshtrakii’ta . 
(A,D, 752-873) of Malkhet iu the Baklnjii, then sovereign of Gujarat, w^as of all 
kings most partial to Arabs ; A1 Mas'udi (a.d, 016) found Isl4m honoured and 
protected. On all sides, he says, rise chapels and splendid mosques where the daily five 
prayers can be prayed. Meynard's Prairies d’Or, I. 382, At Saim'dr, probably Cheul 
about thirty miles south of Bombay, were 10,000 Musalmdns cbiefly from the Persian 
Gulf : Ibn-i-Haukal (a.d. 943) found mosques at Anahilavllda, Cambay, and Sind4n ; and 
Al-Idnsi (.\.D, 1070- 1100) says Nahrwdla or Anabilavida was frequented by large numbers 
.of Musalnidn traders, Elliot's History, I. 5, 24, 27, 34, 38, 88, and Ecinaud's Mdmoire 
bur LTude, 220. 

2 Mahmud Ghaznavi (A.d, 1025) and Kutb-ud-diu-Eibak (a.d. 1104). 

^ In spite of tbe injuries done them by Musalm4n invaders, the Bajput kings of 
AnahilavAda continued to treat Musalmin traders with much kindness. Muhammad 
tlfi (A.D. 1*211) tells how Sidhrdj (a.d. 1004-1143) inquired into an attack on some Musal- 
.min traders in Cambay, punished the Hindus, and gave the Musalm^ns money to build 
a new mosque. Elliot's History, II. 164. Some of the Hindu chiefs would also seem to 
have engaged Musalmdn mercenaries. In a.d, 1264 the ruler of Sommith is said to have 
had several Musalman officers, among them a naval captain ncihJmda. (Forbes' Mala, 
I. 27 6.) And one branch of the Ahmeddbdd Kasbdtis is descended from Khordsani soldiers 
•of fortune who took service under the Vdghela kings of Anahilavdda (a.d. 1216 - 1297). 
How commonly Hindu chiefs used Musaimdn mercenaries is shown by AlA-ud-dxn's 
•excuse for (a.d* 1294) entering the Bakhan, that .he was on Ms W’ay to take service 
with the rf^ja of BAjamandri; , Elphinstqne's History of India (1857 Edition), 382. 
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thirteenth to the end of the seventeenth century^ both by land and sea 
foreign Mnsalman soldiers^ traders, refugees, and slaves kept docking 
into Gujar^t.^ Most of them coming single were absorbed into the 
general Mnsalman population. In modern times three events have, on 
a somewhat larger scale^ added to the foreign element of the Musalman 
population of the province. These are, towards the close of the eleventh 
century the arrival from Yaman in Arabia with a band of followers 
of the religious head of the Shiah trading Bohoras ; about the middle 
of the seventeenth century the establishment at Surat of the 
Zanjira Sidis as admirals of the Mughal fleet; and during the 
eighteenth century the influx of Arab mercenaries and of several 
bands of Persian political refugees.^ 

Of the local converts some were persuaded and others were forced 
to adopt Islam. From time to time Muhammadan missionaries and 
men of learning, coming either of their own accord or invited by 
the rulers of Gujarat, succeeded in winning to their faith large 
bodies of Hindus,^ As regards conversion by force, Alif Khdir 


1 The ports of Gujar;4t being the “ Gates of Malckah (Ahwilh-nl-Malckah) for the 
Mnslijn pilgrims of Central Asia Persia and Khurds^n many foreign Musalmin 
families used to settle in Gujardt on their return from the holy places. As a notable 
example of these settlements the Mirat-i-Ahmddi (Persian Text, 11. 22) recounts the ease 
of Sheikh Ahmed Khattu of Sarkhez,onc of the four saintly founders of the city of Ahmed- 
dbdd. The bulk of those were adventurers in search of service as soldiers. In A.D. 1531 
Bahddur had I'urks and Abyss! nians in his army (Bird^s Gujardt, 272), and Habshis and 
Afghdns were among the Gujardt troops that opposed the emperor Akbar in a-d. 1572 : 
Elliot, Y. 366, According to Barbosa, who visited Gujardt in A.i), ISlijthe cavalry were 
Turks Mamelukes Arabs Persians Khurdsdnis and Turkomdns, Others came from Behli 
and some belonged to Gujardt. Stanle^^^s Barbosa, 55 - 66. Traders would seoin to have 
been encouraged to settle. One of them, A.n. 1321, is said to have been presented 
with lands at Navsari near Sui'at, and to have received the title of Malik-ut-tujjdr or 
chief of the merchants. Bds Mdla, I, 287. 

2 At the beginning of the present century (A.n. 1802) the Arab mercenanes were the . 
only obstacle to the complete establishment of British influence in Gujardt. ^ Brave 
but unruly, they numbered about 7000 men. A <juarter of them were natives, of - 
Arabia, the rest were of Arab extraction born in Gujardt* With their defeat at Baroda . 

Bee. 26th) the power of the Arab mercenaries came to an end* Bds Mdla, 
II. 32 and 46, Of the Persian refugees to Cambay, James Forbes (a.d. 1781) says : Some 
left their country on its conquest by the Afghans (a.i>. 1723) j others fled when (A.p. 1726) 
Nddii' Shdh seized the throne of Persia ; and several more (a.d. 1757) left l^adir’s army 
on its return from India to Persia. Oriental Memoirs, III. 83. Persian mercenaries still 
come to Cambay as recruits for the ISfawdb^s Persian regiment, 

S Of these missionaries the most important was AbdulUh, who founded the sect of the 
Shiah Bohords in Gujardt (A,D. 1067). Eds Mdla, I. 344. Other distinguished teachers 
were, in A.i).1166,Khdjah Mulnmd-dinChishti, who finally settled at Ajinfr, where he inado 
many converts and died in A<i). 1235, Burton^s Sindh, 213. Traditions of Mahmud of 
Ghazni (A.i>, 1026) converting the KajpAts of north Gujardt, now called Maliks, still linger 
in that country. When Zafar Khdn one of the trusty nobles of Sultdn Piruz Shdh 
(a.p. 1351 * 1388) of Dehli conquered Gujardt (A.n. 1371) some learned men who accom- 
panied him used arguments to make the people embrace the faith according to the doc*» 
trines of such as revere the tradition of the Prophet (the Sxmnah-wal- Jama-dt). Hence 
it happened that some of the Bohords converted to SMdlsm in a#d. 1067 became bunnxs 
(Asiatic Researches, YII. B42), The next missionary was Bayad Muhammad J aunpuri^who 
came to Gujardt in A.n, 1500, claiming to be the Imdm Mehdi (Bird^s Gujdrat, 218) j 8hdh 
Alam, the ornament of Mahmud Begada^s reign (A.3>. 1450 - 1518), Bird 2 IS ; and Sh«dli 
Tdhir the preceptor of Muzajffiar II. (A.D. 1513 - 1526)., Bird, 230. Two of the Gujardt 
sovereigns, Muzaffar in A.x>. 1395 and Mahmdd Begmla inA.p, 1471, are specially men*, 
tioTxed as brining learned men into Gujardt to. spread the faith. Briggs^ 

66. And during the reign of the scholarly and accomplished Muzaf ar II. (a.b* l51S*i6i6) 
men of letters Persia Arabia and Turkey ajie said to have found it worth, their wlme to 
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settle in Gujard-t, Briggs^ Barislita’h, IV. 97. Imdm Slulli of I-^lrcViii.l also itiade many 
converts. His father Karim-ud-din came from the Persian Ir^h to Ahraedahiich Sa.yacl 
Iina:m-iid-dm, his son, died at a village situated about eight miles south of Ahmedahacl 
which probably in memory of his Earmatian origin he called Jumuathah and which 

is now called Karamthah, Imilin Sh^Vs descendants continue to enjoy the spiritual 
headship of the Momnas whom he converted* ^ Iradm ShaVs death anniversary ^ still 
attracts lai’ge numbers of his followers to his shrine at ICaramthah. Alirat-i-Ahmedi, II, 
81-82 Persian Text. The Earmatians deserve in this place a short but special notice. 

In the Hijrah year 278 (A.i). 891), towards the end of the reign of the fifteenth 
Abbilsi Al-Mo^tamid Alallah, there appeared at the smali^ village of Kahrein near Kiifs 
a poor and houseless wanderer who said he came from Ehiizistdn in Persia near Ispahtln. 
The stranger settled in Nahrein and led a life of rigid austerity under the protection of 
a well-to-do greengrocer, Q£ religion the stranger, whose name was Ahmed, had peculiar 
notions, which showed themselves in the practise of rites and ohservaiices of extraordi- 
nary severity. Instead of the five daily prayers ordained by the law of Ishlm Ahmed 
preached and recited fifty. He said that Jesus had appeared to him in the body and 
declared unto him: Thou art the ‘ Invitation ^ ; thou art the ‘ Demonstration ' ; thou 
art the ^ Camel ^ ; thou art the ‘ Beast ’ ; thou art John the son of Zacharias j thou art the 
Holy Ghost. Ahmed never ate any thing that was not earned by the labour of his 
hands. After some years of this life Ahmed’s preachings began to draw proselytes. 
Though Ahmed continued to lead the same secluded and simple life, his teaching 
adopted a political tone inviting his followers to obey a certain Imim or leader of the 
Prophet’s family. The obedience of his followers to his constant demand for almost prayer 
began to tell upon their habits and turned an industrious agricultural population into a 
band of moifing idlers. As this change lowered the revenues of the districts, which were 
paid in kind, the governor imprisoned Ahmed and discussed the necessity of putting him 
to death next morning. These counsels being overheard by one of the maids of the 
governor (possibly a secret follower of Ahmed’s) she abstracted the Ireys^of the prison 
from the sleeping governor’s person and set Ahmed at liberty. ^ Ahmed fied 
to Syria where his mysterious escape from confinement so magnified him in the eyes of 
his followers that his name became invested with supernatural greatness. About 
this time one of Ahmed’s followers declared that his master had received a divine reve- 
lation. According to Ibni Asir the message was in these words In the name of Allah 
the Merciful, the Compassionate ; So saith Al-Faraj the son of Uthmc^in who is from 
the village of Hasdra (or Kazareth) an inviter unto the Messiah, who is Jesus, who is the 
Word, who is the guide, who is Ahmed the son of Muhammad the son of Hanifah, 
and who is Gabriel, Ahmed laid down to his followers a new law abrogating that of the 
Prophet allowing them to drink wine, representing the precepts of the Kuradn to he 
allegorical, teaching that prayers were a symbol of obedience to the Imdm, fasting a 
type of silence and concealment of religions dogmas from strangers, and fornication the 
sin of infidelity. ^ These doctrines spread east to India and west to Africa and Spain. 
It was on the basis of kindred opinions that the structure of the Fatiniite Ehilifat 
(a.d. 908-1171) was raised in Egypt and that the sister kingdoms of Multan (A.i), 985) 
and of Mansiirah were founded in India. The sapling mised in the obscure village of 
iS^ahrein flourished for nearly two centuries. Then the western branch withered of 
inanition and the eastern arm was lopped hy the seymitar of the Ghaznavi Mahmud 
(A. n. 1005-6) and was destroyed never to shoot forth again by the deadly scythe of the 
Ghori, Muhammad bin (a.b. 1175). Of the name Earmatian (^^^^^) three deri- 
vations are given, ^ Ibni Asfr (Al-K4mil, VII, 148) states that during his days of 
adversity at Hahrein Ahmed was once badly beaten by some of the villagers on account of 
some dispute about a crop of dates he w'as set to guard. Left almost for dead he was 
carried by a red-eyed villager, an owner of many bullocks, to his house and treated with 
kindness. He ever after during his stay at that village remained under the protection 
of his red-eyed patron. In the language of the Nabatean Arabs, which was in vogue at 
Nahrein, KarmMah means red-eyod, and the patronised favorite of the pink-eyed lord of 
the steers was nicknamed or the man belonging to the Karmatah* This 

seems to be the most sensible explanation. Others say that when Ahmed rose to be the 
head of a turbulent and powerful conspiracy the correspondence of that body was 
carried on in a cypher invented by him and that owing to its close lines and small 
characters the cypher was called harmat or concealed. The third explanation is that 
the name of the Earmatian prophet being Ahmed bin Muhammad consisted of crooked 
letters, Ahmed came to be called Karmat the crooked, (Ibni Aslr, VII. 148 and Sale’s 
Eurain Preliminary Discourse, 131-132.) 
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to Broach/ But his successors seem not to have been very active in 
spreading their religion. And it was partly because 'F arhat-ul-mulk^ 
himself a converted Hindu, encouraged Hinduism, that in A.n. 1391 
ZafarKhan, afterwards first king of Ahmed^bdd, was sent to gOA^cni 
Gujarat. ()f the Ahmedabad kings three, Sultdn Ahmed (a.d, 
1411 - 1441), Mahmiid Begada (a.d. 1459 - 1513), and Mahmud II. 
(a.d. 1636 - 1547), specially exerted themselves to spread Islam/ and 
of the Mughal emperors, Jahangir in A.n. 1618 and Aurangzib in 
A.n, 1646, attempted by persecution to force the Hindus to 
become Muhammadans/ 


^ Bird’s Gujarsit, 187. According to some accounts (lod’s Western India, ISl, 191) 
more tlian one o£ the Anahilav^da kings was converted to IsMm, And if it is true that 
he left only one temple standing in his dominions, Ajayap^la 1177) was by 

much the most zealous of all the MuSalmAn rulers of Gujarat, 

^Bultiin Ahmed twice (A.n. 1414- 1420) made fierce attempts to force the Hindus to 
adopt Ishlm. The Hajputs who snhmitted were called Molesalilms and the Vinias 
and Brahmans joined the sect of Bohor4s. Forbes’ Hiis Mala, I, 34H. Mahmud Begiula 
probably did more to spread IsUm than any of the Ahmedabad kings. But his 
efforts were among chiefs that had till then been independent rather than among his 
own subjects. Under Mahmdd II. the Aluliammadan faith rose so suj)<?rior that, at 
the end of Ms reign (a.d. 1547), no Hindu was allowed to ride on horseback and those on 
foot had to wear badges. They were preA^ented from vvorshipping publicly and from 
keeping the HoU or Dev.41i festivals, Forbes’ R^ts MMa, I, 387 ; Bird’s Gujaivit, 267, 
JeMngir (a.d. 1618) persecuted the Ahmedabad Jains, destroyed theii’ temples, and 
exalted Islam, Elliot’s History, VI. 450. Aurangzib by his severe treatment of the 
Hindus caused such discontent that, in A.D. 1616, he was romf»vcd from the post of 
viceroy. Watson’s History, 74. Writing of Surat in a.d. 1689, Ovington says : 
Aurangzib, from an implacable detestation of idolatry, had forbid in great measure 
the pagodas, and commanded both a defacing of them and suppressing the solemnities of 
their public meetings. Voyage to 8urat, 203# 
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CHAPTER II 

SUBDIVISIONS- 

Section I.— Foreign and Fart-foreign Mmsalma'ns. 

The section of the Gujard-t Musalmdn population that claims some 
strain of foreign blood may, somewhat roughly, be arranged under 
two main groups ; the four chief or regular classes commonly known 
as Sayads, Shaikhs, Mughals, and Pathans, and seventeen special 
communities whose histories show them to be of partly foreign 
descent.-*- 


1 The four regular communities claim wholly foreign descent. Of these the Say ads, 
the descendants of F4timah and AH, claim descent from forefathers, some of whom 
like the Eidnlsis (now settled in Gujardt and the Konkan) came direct from Arabia s 
others like the Biikhdris from descendants who came to G-ujardt through Central Asia 
and Sindh 5 or others like the Mashhadis through Say ads who came from Ivhurdsan, 
In north Gujardt Sayads of one class until very recently abstained from intermarriage 
with Sayads of other classes and most Sayads still (a.d. 1890) do not -give their daughters 
in marriage to non-Sayads, According to the Mirat-i-Ahmedi (Persian Text, II. 16 - 85 
PiUanpuc Edition) there are about ten chief Sayad families in Gujardt : 

(1) 1:\\qBu1cMHs whose first ancestor Sayad Burlrin-ud-din Kutbi Alam, descend- 
ed from Sayad JadfarMuthanna, a . brother of Im4m Hasan Askari (born A.l>. 829) 
c<ame and settled at Pattan in north Gujar^lt with his mother at the age of ten 
years in A.D. 1397. Ho removed from Pattan to Ahmed4bad when that city was 
founded* 

(2) The Kddiris^ whoso first ancestor who came to India was Sayad Jamdl Pathri 
the grandson of the great saint of saints of GiUin. Sayad Jamil came through 
Ormuz to the Dakhau and was with great honour invited from the Hakhan to 
Gujarat by Sultin Bahadur about a.b, 1530. 

(3) The BiJdU, The ancestor of the Bifals who gained the glory of saintship, 
Sayad Ahmed Kablr, was a nephew of the great saint of saints Sayad Ahdul- 
Kadir. One of his^ descendants settled in Ahmedabad during the fourteenth 
century of the Christian era. The i)recise date is not given by the Mir^t-i- 
Ahmedi. 

(4) The are the descendants of the great saint of Ajmir Muln-ud-dln 

Chishti, who is called the Prophet of India, he being one of the first Musalmin 
missionaries to settle in India (A.i>, 1165), 

(5) Tlie Mashhadis, Their ancestor Sayad Muhammad Murid Shih settled at 
Ahmedibid in A,i>. 1637 and became a pupil of Mebbub-i-Alam, a grandson of 
Shih-i-Alam, In Akbar’s days the Mashhidis of Dehli had not a good name for 
honesty and they were deemed inordinately proud of their birth, as is shown by a 
Persian proverb quoted by Blocliman (Ain-i-Akban, 382 note 1) : “ Oh men of 
Mashhad except your Imim (Mdsa Kaza, the eighth Shiih Imdm from whom they 
claim descent) Allah’s curse on you all” Ahl-i-Mashhad bajuz Imdm shumi, 
Ladnat-iil-lih bar taiudmi shumi.) 

^ (6) The SMrdzis are descended from Sayad Ahmed son of Jaafar who lived the 
life of a hermit subsisting on leaves of trees and is said to have possessed power 
to perform miracles* He came and settled in Gujarit in the days of fiumivdn 
(A*n, 1535-1536), 

(7) The Umizu are descended from Sayad Budha Yaakub wbo was the ne- 
phew of the famous ** Khimj -rider the commandant of cavalry who first planted 
the banner of Islim on the heights of Tarigadh the hill citadel of Ajmir (a.d, 1165). 
Sayad Budha lived in the days of Sultdn Ahmed of GujaritlA.p. 1411 - 1443). 
Besides these families the Mirit mentions the Eidrdsis, the Tirmizis, and the 
Bhukhiris, without giving dates of their settlement. 

Among schismatic Sayads the Mir^t-i-Ahmedi gives the name of Sayad Muhammad, 
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The men of each of the four regular classes whose home 
tongue IS in all cases HindusMni^ though their style of features 
shades off so that no well-marked line divides theinj may still in 
most cases be known by some characteristic look, some special way 
of wearing the hair, or some peculiarity of dress. On the other 
hand the women of all the four classes, except the relations of lately 
come Patlians who are larger and fairer, and the poor whose fea- 
tures have been hardened by want and toil, differ little in appear- 
ance. In height they are somewhat under the middle size, the 
complexion, except among the Broach women who are unusually 
fair, is wheat coloured, the hair long and always black, the 
eyebrows arched and almost meeting, the eyes large and languishing, 
the nose straight and well cut, the mouth rather large and heavy, 
the teeth regular, the expression pleasing combining pertness 
with languor, the waist slim, and the limbs full and rounded. 

Sayads, with a total strength of 35,744, are found in all parts 
of Giijardt. Claiming descent from Fatiraah and Ali, the daughter 
and son-in-law of the Prophet, they are the representatives of the 
Sayads, who, during the period of Musalmdn rule in Gujarat, as 
religious teachers soldiers and adventurers, flocked into the pro- 
vince from Turkey Arabia and Central Asia. They are of middle 
size, most of them muscular and of spare habit. The head is often 
shaved, but, when allowed to grow, the hair has a natural curl. The 
beard is worn full by religious teachers and short by soldiers constables 
and messengers. 

Sayads mark their high birth by among men placing the title 
Say ad or Mir before, or Shah after, and among women the title 
Beg am after their names. Their sons take wiv^ from any of the four 
chief Musaiman classes and sometimes, though rarely, from among 
the higher of the local or irregular Muslim communities. As a rule 
a Sayad^s daughter marries only a Sayad, and among some exclusive 
classes of Sayads, family trees are examined and every care taken 
that the accepted suitor is a Sayad both on the father^s and mother^s 
side. As a class Sayads are truthful and honest, sober, idle, fond of 
pleasure and thriftless, a quality which they misname resignation or 
fawcMc'ul ; as the proverb says ^ If we have money we are lords; if we 
have no money wm are beggars ; if we die we are saints, Baulat mile to 
m'{}% nahih to JaMr^ marm to Bir,’ Sayads follow all callings. The 
poor among them act as servants or as messengers and constables. 
But most of them, as the descendants of saints, hold towards a certain 
number of families the position of spiritual guides j;}irs. Except 


more commonly styled Rajo Slialnd or K4jo the Martyr, who (A.n, 1667) arrived in 
Gujarat from .launpur in the ISTorth-West I^rovinces and obtained a i)osition of dis- 
tinction and honour in the court of Aurangialb, then viceroy of GujariU. When the 
bigoted prince heard of the Mahdavi opinions of the Sayad he dismissed him the 
service and ordered him to leave the country forthwith* d’he Sayad counting on his 
followers who were numerous in the city as well as in Pilanpur disregarded the orders 
ami a skirmish ensuing, was killed. The rulers of Pilanpur, the milksellers oilpress- 
ers and cotton-cleaners of Bholka and M4nda), and the dyers and some of the weavers 
of Ahmedrlbtd hold the Mahdavi faith. The chief quarters of Mahdavi Sayads in 
Guiardt are Palanpur, Ahmeddhdd, Baroda, and BakhoU 
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these religions teachers who as a class are w^ell-to-do and some of 
them rich, Sayads, from their want of thrift and from their fondness 
for resignation tawakk.uly are depressed and badly off. I In religion 
Sayads are both Sunnis and Shiahs. In Surat and Broach the majority 
are Sunnis. Butin north Gujardt though all profess to be Sunnis, 
most of them are Sliid^bs at heart. The Shidh Sayads form a distinct 
community, their chief bond of union being the secret celebration of 
Shiah religions rites. As a class Sayads are by their profession obliged 
to show that they are religious and careful to observe all the rites 
enjoined by the Kuradn. Almost all Sayads, especially those who live 
in towns, show themselves ready to send their children to Government 
schools and universities where some of them have succeeded in graduating 
(a.d. 1893), some of them are now learning English, and a few have 
riten to high positions in Government service. 

Shaikhs, numbering 88,006, are found in every part of the 
province. Meaning Elder, the title Shaikh belongs strictly only to 
three branches of the Kuraish family ; theSiddikia^ who claim descent 
from Abu Bakar Siddik ; the P^rukis,^ who claim descent from Umar 
Al Pariik ; and the Abbdsis from Abbds, one of the Prophet^s nine uncles. 
The word Shaikh is a general term of courtesy corresponding to the 
English esquire, and in India includes the descendants of local converts 
as well as of foreigners.^ The men have the title S/iaikh or Muhammad 
placed before their names and the women Bihi after theirs. In so 


^ Though as a descendant of the Prophet it is thought dishonourable for a Sayad to 
heg, there is in Gujanit one class of Sayad beggars belonging to the Bukhdri Stock. 
These are called after their village of Batwa in the Daskroi sub-division of Ahmeddbdd. 
The pages of the Mirfit-i-Sl^andari and other histories of Gujarat are replete with 
the honourable and distinguished part their ancestors took in the politics of Gujardt, 
The Ahmedabdd Suit-ins and the whole of the Gujardt army were their spiritual follow- 
ers. See Mirat-i'Sikandari Persian Text, 363“6i. Many of them now wander over 
Gujardt in bands of two or five chiefly during the month of Ramadan, and are famous 
for their skill in inventing tales of distress. Most of them are well-to-do hut thriftless. 

2 The T’driikis include two branches, the Chishtis and the Faridfs ; the former 
descendants of iihaikh Nizdm-ud-din Chishti, the latter cf b'haikh Farfd-ud-din bhakar- 
ganj. Many of both these families, owing to their forefathers’ name for holiness, 
are spiritual guides and have largo numbers of followers. In Radhanpdr a 

class of unknown oiigin call themselves “Telia” Shaikhs. They wet their or 
shroiidlike shirt in oil, and drink quantities of oil, pretending that their bowels are 
proof against its aperient action. They go about villages begging. 

^ Of the Shaikhs the Mi rcU-i-Ahmedi mentions (!) the Siddikis, (2) the Fdrilkis, (3) the 
Chishtis, (4) the Abbdsis, and (5) the Kuraishis. Of these the Siddikis, the Fdriikis, 
the greater part of the Chishtis and the Abbdsis arc generally of pure foreign descent, 
being descendants of Arab settlex's. Some of the Chishtis and the Kuraisliis though 
they may include some descendants of foreign Mnsalindns are mostly the children of con- 
verted Hindus* Chisht being the name of the Siifi or mystic school founded by Mauldna 
Muin-nd-din Chishtf of Ajraere all the followers of that school, though descendants 
of converted Hindus, call themselves Chishtis. Kuraish is the name of the noble Arab 
tribe to which the Prophet belonged. On the strength of the Pi*ophet’s tradition 
{haulifh) that “ all converts to my faith are of me and my tribe,” the descendants of all 
Hindu aud other converts to IslAm call themselves Kuraishis. Of Abbdsis there are few 
in India. The Mirdt-i-Ahmedi (IL 85) notices the Kuraishis of Thdsra in th e Kaira 
district and the Jindardns, vulgarly called Jhadrdns fa class of foreign Pathdus) settled 
in the neighbourhood of Pdlanpi^ and the Gdikwdr districts of Unjha, to be two classes 
of foreign settlers who were, assigned lands by the Bultdns of Gujardt in military tenure 
in those districts. The Jindardns who believe themselves to be descendants of settlers 
who came from Mdzmdardn in Persia are still handsome and fair-skinned, robust and 
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large a class there is iiuieh variety of appearance^ and as a whole 
they are hardly to he distinguished from Sayads. They are sober^ 
fairly tnithfui and honesty and;, tlioiigh fond of show and pleasure^ 
are less careless in their money dealings than most Mnsalmans, 
According to a North Indian Urdu proverb^ ^ The Shaikh is as sly as 
a crow/ They follow’/ all cailmgs and are found in every grade of life. 
Many are devout Muslims. Except by the tie of a eonimon faith 
Shaikhs are in no way bonnd tcgetlier as a community. Almost all 
are anxious to give their children some education^ and of kite years 
the nimiber of children learning English and attending Government 
schools and universities has much increased. Some of them have risen 
to high posts under Government 

Mllglials numbering 3 188 include two distinct classes, the Persian 
and tlie Indian or Cluighadda^ Mughals, Except a few in Aliincdiibad 
and ilroaeh, Persian ^lughais are found chiefly in Cambay and Surat. 
They are the de&eendauts of Persinu political refugees and merchants. 
Mughals always place the title JUr.cif;, bor^^ a great man, before 
their names and arul lord, as Idirza Miihannnad Eog ; the women 
add Khdiiam to tlioir names as llusaini IClpnani. Ihe distinctive 
features of the race are middle size rather inelned to stoutue. s, light 
skins, hooked jioses, and clear fordiires j */jmo have ).)luo or gray 
eyes, and most have a, hiimorons and intelligent expression, i'heir 
fashion of wcariiif^ the hair and l.>ea.rd vindes. They have no great name 
for temperance but arc hardworking and liberal. Some of them are 
traders and the rest are in Government service. As a elass they are 
well-to-do, liliey are mostly Shnilis in religion, and have a name for 
carefully keeping the rules of their faith. As they form a distinct 
community, with their own places of worship and as they generally 
marry among themselves, the Persian Mughals have adopted fewer 
Hindu customs than most Gujarat Musalmans. 

Tire second or Indian Mughals are found tliinly scattered over 
every part of the province. Like the Persian Mughals, tlie men 
always place the title Mirza before their names and add Beg, and the 
women add Khdnam to their names. Idicy are the descendants of the 
Mng;hal conquerors of India. Many north and south Gujardt Mughal 
families retain pedigrees and traditions tracing descent from the Mirzas 
or Timurian princes to whom Bahadur Bhah (a.b. 1526 - 1536) accorded 
an asylnin first in Ahmedabad and later in Broach and Surat when 
they were obliged to leave Kdbul and Kandahdr and lly south from 
Humaymds vengeance. I'he shelter thus afforded by Bahadur Shah 
(a.d. 1532) to Muhammad Zaman Mirza was the original ground of 
the ([uarrel that led to IlnmayiuPs invasion of Gujarat in a.d. 1635,^ 


well-formal, tall and hairy. They are ii^iren to opium. They arc generally cultivators 
and landholders, Imt sonic have entered the service of the native states of Pctlanpdr 
and Baroda' as sa7i'drs troopers and policemen. They intennarry with tJio Khokhars 
Gakhars and other foreign Batlidns of Fattan, 

^ The term Ghiigh<Mak derived from Chaghtiikhdn thcson 'of Changizkhi.nfA.B» 1218). 
, The Tart ar-Turkish dialect which his Mlowers spoke and In which HAtaoirs 

are written is called Chaghatai or Jaghatai, ' ‘ ‘ 

- The Mirdtd-iSikaiidari, Forsmu Tost, ' 

B 520-2 
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After his conquest of the country Humayvin left Mughal o-ovf.Tnn'..» 
in Gujarat, who, after Sher Khan Siir’s suecessfuf revolt ao-air,'?!- 
Humayun, were expelled from their charges by the Guiai-oti'o*^/. “ 
1536 ; ■ The gvoep of inv.e,s ,™,« e™ of sirnS 

ot Jxhurasan, who, owing to consanguiinty, were ontertaiuod 1+ fl,„ 
Mughal court by Baber (a.d. 1526 - 1530) and after him bv Huiu. 1 W„-, 
(A.D. 1531 - 1566) In a.d. 1571 they quarrelled with Jalaluddin Akbar 
and entering Gujardt were received with open arms by Chanc'lzkha '4 
who happened at that time to be in need of powerful Dartison<5 +0, 
crush the power of Ptimad Khan (a.d. 1554). After Glianolz'’-’ 
assassination_by the Eabashis (a.d. 1568) the Mirztis moved 801115.^^(1 
took possession of Broach Baroda and Champdner, while qomA 
them settled at Surat.^ “ 

Except that they are fairer in complexiou Mughals do not differ in 
appearance from ordinary Musalmans.® As a class they are noor 
nmst of them earning their living as Government servants, nies'senhers' 
and police. In religion they are Sunnis, differing in no way fronr^tlie 
great body of the Sumh Musalman population. 

”0 found in all parts of the province. They are of 
Afghan origin and their name probably moans Highlanders. I'he men 

) Colonel Watson’s Giijanlt History, 49, 50. 

- Colonel Watson’s GujarAt History, 59. 

(J A^s“r\xyTl/ooTnm‘ sanie a, s Mongol. Sir George Campbell 
« I T %*• * i 0^) says : There is no ethnolooieal tnice of Mouo>a 1 ^ 

supports Mr. Beames’ view: Their faces set on their bodies L if thoT Ad ho 
their eyes narrow and piercing, then- noses stretching from cbeek to* cheeh and th, •’ 

ZmL ri cheoUs“likc soft Latheim rottles 111 S' 

a D Mstaches very long, tlicir beards .scanty. Arnir^KhLiWs 

(A.D 1 u3 - 3 o26) KiiAii-ns-b^aaclain in Elliot’s History, HI. 528 - 529 s 

derives the name from the titln ^ explanations. Afghitn tradition 

himself to their ^ 

the iifime Pathdn is the Indian form of the name Pnshtdn 

,% »?;sS’ r.ki...y™4..' h.TtsSir/i;:'; 

ay means a pure raoe, hut include Tartar (Ghilsai) Arab (DnrrdS and Wd.^, ?° A? 
elements, as well as a probably Ionian element, the orirfnal sneakers of t ne'* 
language. Darmsteter has shown rChanfs a^I i f I ^ ^ Pashtu 

clxxx.ff) that the nioclern namrphsK ief iol e “ Intnod. pages 

« is derived ^ThL'o^-^ 

Pathdns are to Iw identified with the OTsrrer of Herodotus (IV 44 ) 'a^ w®if 
the TrapQpnrav of Ptolcniv fch xviii 1 Th^ a ^ ‘ as well as wnth 

a«oL?lfS:r.Sek' 
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add Khan totlieir maies and tlie women or Klicitu. They 

came to Gujarat chiefly as soldiers and merGliaiitS;, and are of two classes 
old settlers and country men ?i?iia/fethat is newcomers fromAfghanisMii. 
The descendants of old Pathan settlors, like the representatives of 
other foreign Miisalmaiis, have in most cases by intermixture with 
other classes lost their peculiarities of feature and character. The 
new settlers are tall and large-boned, broad-chested, and well-limbed. 
Though most of them have lost their original Afghdn fairness, the skin 
being of all shades from a ruddy olive to a decided black, their features 
are strongly marked, many of them with hooked noses, their eyes blue 
gray and brown, and their hair long and flowing in most cases of a 
brown shade. They are less shrewd than the Shaikhs, but more tlirifty, 
headstrong, and hot-tempered with a bad name for greed as the saying 
likens a merciless creditor to a Pathan (Fafhdn hi Iw'z), The 
Wrdu proveib says 'There is no trust in a Pathan^s word.^ Except a 
few merchants and horse-dealers most Pathans are soldiers. All arc 
Sunnis in religion. The unlettered among them carry their religious 
fervour to fanaticism. Put, except the newcomers wihlitis^ as a class 
they pay little attention to religious duties. Many send tlieir children 
to schools and universities. Some have acc[uirod a knowledge of 
English and are in the service of Government and of the railways as 
clerks guards and statlonmasters : others have risen high in native 
states.. 

Besides the four main classes, Sayads Shaikhs Mughals and 
Pathans, the names of seventeen small communities show that they are 
partly of foreign descent. Of these three SIdis, Wahhabis, and 
Hijdas come under religion ; two, Kabulis and Naitas, uiidcr trader 
nine, Agards, Baltids, Bliutas, Ohangis, Kasbdtis, Khatias, Khiljis, 
Kuraishis, and Kirdias, under laud; and four, Arabs, Baluchis, 
Makwands, and Mirdhas, under serviced 

Si'di's, literally Masters, also called Abyssinians llahasMs^ are found 
in small numbers in all parts of Gujardt. They are African negroes 
of different tribes chiefly from the Somdli coast, who have been brought 
to India as slaves. They form two classes, newcomers wildiUs and 
countryborns mnwallads. They speak a broken Hindustani and some- 
times among themselves an African dialect, probably the Somali known 
as Ilabashi or Abyssiniand They generally live like other low class 
Musalmans. In north Gujardt they sometimes build round hovels 
about ten feet in circiimfereiiee, the wall of earth, the roof circular and 
of grass. The dress both of men and women is that of lower class Musal- 
mdns. They live by house service and begging. Those wlio are servants 
are sober and cleanly. Other Sid is as a class are fond o£ intoxicating 
drugs, quarrelsome, dirty, unthrifty, and pleasure-loving. That obstinacy 
is a leading trait is shown by the proverb : EahU hi midh Abyssinian 


^ Four classes Boliords, Ohuudadigiras, KlioJAhs, and Tdis, thotigh perliaps mth a 
faint strain of foreign blood, iind tlicir proper plaCie among local communities. ^ Two 
others, MnlUni MocHs and IST^oris, are not entered among foreign classes, as they are 
of Hindu origin and were probably converted to Islim in Gujardt* . ; ' 

^ This diai^ is not Abyssinian but SomdB* , ' ■ ' ' . 
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grip. HaUJii led hdl hdnim As crooked as an Abyssiiiiaii^s hair is 
another saying. Except professional players, Siclis are the only Gujarat 
Mnsalmans who are much given to dancing and singing*. As a class they 
are poor. They arc Sunnis in faith hut are not religious, few of them 
knowing the Kuraan or being careful to say tlieir prayers. Their chief 
object of worship is B^ba Ghor, an Abyssinian saint and great 
merchant; wdmse tomb stands on a hill just above the Eatanpiir^ 
carnelian mines in ^vestem Rdjpipla. A point worthy of notice about 
the Sidi is his talent for imitation. A band of young Sidis taken from 
a slave ship and brought to Surat have shown themselves^ equally 
readj^ to pick up the ways of their Christian Miisalman Hindu or 
Pci r si masters. 

On marriage and other high days men and women together dance 
and sing in circles to the sound of the drum dJiol and a rough rattle 
jkmjkunar In begging they go about in bands of ten to fifteen, 
playing the drum and singing in j)raise of Baba Ghor. They marry 
chiefly among theinselves; but the countryborii Sidis, looking on the 
newcomers as their betters and fearing that their daughters will not 
rest contented in a countryborii Sidi’s house, never ask them in 
marriage. Tliey form a socioty ja?na at, but have no headman and hut 
few rules. They do not teach their children either Gujarati or English; 
and of late none have risen above the position of beggars and servants. 
Still Indian history is not wanting in instances of Sidis raising them- 
selves to position and power. The fawourito equery of Siiltanali Eaziali 
(a.d. 1239); for ■whom the Sultanah lost her eroven, was a Sidi. Malik 
Ambar of Ahmednagar whose successful arms won from the Mughals 
the epithet ^ The Hateful ^ was a Sidi. So was Jhujhar liMii the 
Gujarat noble who slew Cliaiigiz KMii (a.d. 1508) the powerful 
leader who had nearly usurped the sultanate of Gujarat, and who vi^as 
in turn slain by Akbar on his conquest oi Gujarat in a.d. 1573-74. 
The Sidis have given rulers to Zanjirali and Sachin, and, as late as a.d. 
1820; Sidi Ismail, a native of Cambay, was long powerful in north 
Gujarat as minister to the Bdbis of Eadhaiipur. The Sidi eunuch 
nobles of Dehli and Lakhnau up to as late as the 1857 mutinies are well 
known. 

WaHlia^bis/ Dissenters, now officially known as Ghelr mtilmlUd, 
Bon-imitators oyAIiU JiaclUh, people of the tradition, though they do not 


^ There would seem at one time to have been a considerable colony of bldi miners at 
Batanpnr* Trans. Bonn 0eog. Soc. II. 7(>. 

^ Their fiddle made of a gourd witli a stiff cat,e;ut string is surmounted at the end 
with a bunch of i^eacock feathers and ornamented with odd glass heads and shells as 
charms to prevent the evil eye from bursting it. It is played with a how or stick, one 
end of it laden with a cocoanut shell in wliich stones rattle. The. Bidis hold tlieir musical 
instruments in great veneration never touching them unless they are ceremonially pure* 
They call i\\Q yhunjUmd or rattle the instrument of Mdraa or Mother Misrab, and their 
big drum that of a leading male saint. If he is careless in tonching the instruments 
when sexually impure Mother Misrah or Father Ghor is sure to punish the offender. 

®Tlio Wahhabi reform or schism dates fijom lG9i (H. 1120) the bhth of 
Abdul-WahhAb, the son of a petty chief of the pastoral tribe of Tamim in Nejd 
and of the clan called AbdnhWahhAb in the El Arid province of Arabia. Preaching 
ivith keen insight courage and eloquence against the mummeries of Turkish pilgrims 
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3 ?'et form a separate class, have made eonsidcrablc progress in Gujarat. 
The chief points of belief in which ^7alihfdys differ from Sxninisis their 
denial of the ci the Prophet to intercede for his people with Allah 

and their rejection of the four Siiimi Imams, Tlio sect vras brought 
into India in a.d. 1821, and rose to importance from the part its leaders 
played in the 1857 mutinies. After the mutiny was suppressed, Ifanlawi 
Liakat Aili, tbc cliief lieutenant of the irjin knoxvii as the Alaulawi, 
wlm had taken an important pa»rt in some of tlie d!stiir];anees, found his 
way to Giijardt, and, under ix false name, moved about tlie province 
as a Wahhabi missionary. He met with much favour and was making 
many converts, when he was diseovered and arrested at Sachin, and, 
for his share in tlie mutinies, was transported for life. After Liakat Alps 
arrest the progress of the Wahhabi sect in Ghijarat vras crippled. 
Of late (a.b. 1875 - 1897) there has licen a revival. Several preaeliers, 
each with a folIcAver or two, have come to Gujarat, chiefly from Central 
India, and have spread their special beliefs with, marked success. Tlieir 
converts have been almost entirely from the Snimi Pohoras, both the 
trading Bohonis of north and south Gujarat and the peasant Bolioras 
of the south. The latter, rdways a relgions class, have received 
Wahhabi tcnching; v/itli reudinexi^, and, under the 'nihienee of the 
preachers, have Kuiile marlccd changes in tlie’r religious and social 
praetiecB.^ 

ira'billfeb the chief 
are found in all ]}ai-us c 

They are Afghan so Itler.. v*- . !¥■' V . X t'UOitirtC*; 

But as they goneraliy marry Aifglian xvomen brought up in Gujardt, 


1 . 1 ” line two parL“fore':gn trading communities, 
ehievly .in Axlunedbifeld. 
How arrivals ' speak Paslitu* 


the prfivhiec, 
from Ifabub'* 


ami tlie aUises 11 ,iL limlere])! Into five Ilii'iaUn.Oi Ablul-Wulilvib wa^i driven 

out of Ills native ] lace. ’Witli the aid d lii.^ i'vicntl the chief of .Deraiili, he delcnniiied to 
spread liis reforim at the edge of the sword, and after a life of peril and success died at 
Deraialiin a.d. 37e7, Ahdul-Wahhdh’s work was with vif^oiir puslicd on by his sou 
Muhainmacl ; and Altilmuinnv.rs son Ahdiil Adz collectinii-? an army fO’cafcly spread tlio 
power of the Wahliahis. .Uy the close c>Ltlie century they u\rc ac]vuowkd.ired hy the Imad 
of the XIakkuh ji^oveiTiment as a sepui’ate nation, and allowed to perform tiu.'lr pihp’imago 
to the Kaaha, ’ Meauwdulc the ^Tusvth cf tlvAr power and ihcir hostile s]drii: had 
alarmed the Porte, and in A,D. 17h7 an ex]>cclir.ion war. sent agnhr.d ilunu. This expedi- 
tion was ill planned ami Inmlly carried out, and proved a f.d] lire. A peace was eonduded 
for six years. But hefo,re tho .six years v/eiv over, baud, the son of Abdul Aziz, attached 
and captured the tovv’n of Km’halain 1801 ; the shmic of AhbAs, the tine lo of tlie Ikophel, 
at TAif in 1802 ; and the temple of Makkah in 3803, Horrorstrindc w'iih this 1a.st act of 
sacrilege the Mnsalmaii pcAvcrs joined to ]nit down tlie Wahhtiliis, and exn;pt for a few 
suoeessers, the rest of Sand’s life was passed as a limited outlaw. .In a.d. 1812 Muham- 
mad Ali, Pasha of Egyxd, hy the help of tho KngHsh defeated Sand’s .sou Abdullah, 
who was taken to Constantinople, and in A.n, ISIS suifered death as a heretic and rehd. 
Though c.ripi.>led hy their defeat, the Wahhdbls gradually recovei’cd. and are now a 
separate nation with their seat of government at Hiad in Arabia. Tlie \\'ahk?il)isar<‘ the 
straitest sect of Islam. They denounce all helief m saints, mul to some extent in .Musalnidn 
traditions, all ceremonies and forms, and all luxury, and enforce tho duty of waging 
religious war against irdldolB. Among the leaders of the sect it is .«aid to bo a disputed 
point whether this la.st part of their duty is binding on Indian Wahlntbis. 

^ Bee below i)ages 29-32. ^ 

2 Acoording to Major H. W. Bellcw bleurna!, IL 46y 52) tho word hw the 

same meaning as Falchh'tn that is Thb Pree, The punning Afghan tradition rogardiisg 
tho origiu of the term A/ifhdn is that the mother of the great ancestor of the A^Mns 
gave him tho name Afgh4im Miauee' on passing -'through the- of^^deiiwy she 

joyfully exclaimed 1 am free. 
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they soon leam to talk Hindustani^ though ungrammatically and with 
a marked accent. They are a tall muscular well-made race. In com- 
plexion the newcomers are fan, the others of a ruddy olive. _ The eyes 
are blue or gray or brown, the nose is generally hooked, the hah is left to 
hang loose in ringlets, and the bear’d is allowed to grow to great length . 
A Kabuli wears a country scarf dupafta wound round the head, a 
loose shirt of white cloth, a second scarf thrown round the shoulders, 
a pair of striped or white cotton trousers very loose above and gathered 
at the instep, and native shoes. The men wear no ornaments but 
a silver ring. Except that the trousers are somewhat looser, the 
women’s dress and ornaments do not differ from those worn by other 
Musalmdn women. They are passionate but sober and hardworking 
and as creditors proverbially exacting. The Persian proverb noticed in- 
the Ain-i-Akbari by Abul Eazl,^ does not give the Afghan a high name 
for his social virtues. 

Agar qiiald-ur rijdl 'lift ad azin seh uns Team (jiri, 

YaJd Afghan^ diiyam Kamht^ skjnm had ^dt Kaslmiri% 

Thougli men are scarce deal not witli the MLowing three, 

The Afghan, the Kambu, and the bad Kashmiri. 

The Kambhs are an offshoot of the Afghdn stock. M, Blochmaii 
says that, in spite of the above couplet, during the reigns of 
Akbar (a.d. 1556 - 1605) and Jahangir (A.I). 1605-1627) it was 
a distinction to belong to the .Kambii and Afghan tribes." Most of 
them are traders, dealing in horses, sheep from Marwdr, books, and 
fruit. Horse-dealing is their chief employment, taking Kdthidv^d 
horses to Sindh and the Dakhan and bringing Dakhan and Sindh 
horses to Gujarat. Their chief markets are in the native states, 
especially in Baroda and E^ jpipla. Their trade is said at present to 
be uniirofitable and many are in debt. They are Sunnis in religion. 
To a <>‘reat extent they form a distinct community^ marrying only 
among^themselves and asking only Kabulis to their public dinners. 
They\ave one or two families whom they respect and to whom 
they refer social disputes. Few of them teach their children to read 
or write. 

Nalata's, originally Nawdits, Shipmen;^ in former times an 
important class of Musalmdn merchants and ship captains, have 


1 Blocbmaix’s Translation of tbe Ain-i-Akbari, 339. 

2 Blocbman’s Translation of the Ain-l-Akbari, 339. 

On tbo coast of IvAnara and the Konkan, wlicro they are still found, they are called 
Kavaiatds. Khdn Bahddnr Kdzi Shahdb-nd-dhi. Ibn-i-Batilta (a.d. 1342) mentions 
meeting Ndiatds at Hondmr. Bee’s Translation, 165. Bo in A.B, 1442 the Muhammadans 
of Kdlikat were of the Shdfai school and dressed like Arabs. Major’s India in the Fifteenth 
Century, 1. 14i 17. Grant Buffi refers {A.©. 1744) to this same class under the name 
Kewdyetah Nabobs, 263-63. The Ndiatds (plural Nawdit) arc a people of the Kureisli 
tribe wbo emigrated from the holy city of Madinah Hying from the persecution of A1 
Haiidi (A.I). 700) the son of Bdsnf, the strongminded governor of Irak on behalf of 
Abciul Malik, the fifth tTmayyad (A*l>. 684 - 705) who killed fifty thousand Sayads and 
learned men unjustly and in cold blood. The Naiatds marched from Madinah to Kiifah, 
where taking ship they reached the shores of the Indian Ocean about a.b. 865 (A.H. 252) 
that is during the reign of the Abb^si El Mudtamid. The emigrants belonged to four 
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disappeared from Gujarat. In Randir near Surat and in Ghoglia, the 
memory of a family or two of Naiatas remains. They are" said to 
have spoken Arabic at home and to have kept to the Arab dress. They 
were famous for their skill as pilots, striking boldly across the ocean 
from Arabia to India. Except perhaps in the Ghogha lasears, no 
special marks of the old Naiata settlers remain. The Naiatas are said 
to have been driven from Arabia to India in the eighth and ninth 
centuries,^ Garcia d’Orfca, one of the earliest Portuguese writers 
(A.ix 1580), speaks of them as trading at Bassein, and describes them 
as foreign Moors who had married with Hindus of the country.- 

Of the nine land classes, eight, the Agaras, Baltias, Biiutas, 
Changiz, Kahtias, Khiljis, Kijraishts, and Kibdtas are the descend- 
ants of mercenary soldiers, who are found as peasants cliiefly in west 
Ahmedabad Broach and Kdthiavacl. They keep their tribal names, 
but as they marry with other Miisalmdns they have ceased to be 
separate communities, and their tribal names are no more than sur- 
names. The ninth, the Kashatis or townholders, are partly descended 
from foreign tribes, Minds and Reliens, who came from IJehli at the 
close of the sixteenth century.^ But as the class have intermixed 
with converted Rajput and other Hindus, their detailed aeeoimt is 
given below (page 04) under Hindu Converts. 

ArabSj the chief of the four service classes, found thinly scattered 
over the whole province, are like the Sidis of two divisions, 
newcomers ivilditis and country-horns mivimllads} Their homo 
language is Hindustdiii, guttural in tone, and with some of the letters 
oddly changed.^ A newcomer may be known by his ruddy brovr i 
skin and thin oval face with its well-filled brows, deep-set eyes, shapely 


families : the sons o£ Slddik the first Khalffah Ahu Bakr, the sons of Ziiboir, the sons 
of Omayyah to whom the bulk belonged, and the sons of Mughairah, All traced their 
descent from Nazr, son of Kinanah, one of the ancestors of the Prophet (on whom he 
peace)* According to the Tdrikh-i-Tabari (Arabic Text MS. Edition) this account has 
the support of all historical authorities. 

1 The NaTiatds claim to have proselytised one of the^Zamorius of Malabiir. At ?ihafar 
(the southernmost city of Yaman in Turkish Arabia) lies buried one Abdur Tlehma'u 
Hilmiri ( Abdtir-Behman the Zamorin) the name given to the Malabar prince after his 
conversion to IsUm. The inscription on his tombstone states that he amved at Zluifar 
in A.P. S72 (A.H. 212) and died there four years later. His tomb is regarded by the 
Ambs with much veneration. Indian Antiquary, XI. II G. 

2 Colloquios dc Simples, 212, 2l3. This reference was kindly supplied by Pr. Da 

Ounha of Bombay. Finch (a.u, 1630) speaks of the Eandir Ndiatds as quite a dilferent 
X>eople speaking another language from the Hurat Moors, all of them seamen, going 
by the name of N^ites, which ho says may very well he derived from Naufcm or Xavita) 
shipmen, Harris’ Voyages, I* 81, The family of Blinder NiUatds is now (a.I). 1897) 
extinct* •' 

3 Bds Mala, New Edition, 2B0. 

4 The wiMyatl or foreign Arabs are chieGy from Hadramaut the southern pn)vinee of 

Arabia the Biblical Hazarmaveth : Genesis, X. 20* , Tho Hadrami Arab is celebrated for 
driving hard bargains and for his ubiquity* , It is related that a man fled to China in 
dread of a Hadrami. As he was about to pass the night in a ruined house he heard 
some one invoking the famous Hadramaut saint ImdtbadMiu.” The fugitive 
rose and fled and is still flying seeking a comer of the world where there is no Hadrami* 
Burton’s Alf Lellah Leilah, pj^e 136 note 1, ' 

® The chief peculiarities are sA instead of ^ j the guttural amiov the HiudusUm 
g; for p ; and g instead of the Arabic k or fw* 
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nosGj clieekboiieB, slightly receding chin, and scanty iineYen 

beard. But in a generation or two by intennarriago with Gujarat 
Miisalmuns these special features disappear. In the shape and style 
of his house there is nothing peculiar. But in ruruishiiig it the Arab 
is careful to have the cloth ceiling inlaid with small plates of burnished 
talc to have no pictures except perhaps a dinaving of the Prophet s 
shrine or an illuminated scroll from the Kura.an ; and instead of brittle 
china and glass, gerierally to have his shelves filled with a trim and 
bright array of copper and brass plates and bowls. Except for one 
or two special holiday dishes of imittoii and wheat called Juuitha and 
m.uzU and a fondness for the dates and honey of the country, the 
food of the Arab does not differ ironi that of other Musaimaiis. 
iidie rich among them keep to the Arab dress, a turban much like 
the Indian headscarf ihipatia c£ v/hite silk and cotton wound round 
the head in Inroad folds; a long embroidored or phiin overcoat 
shdyah of wool or silk-cotton, much like an English diessing gown ; 
a wooden silk-embroidered waistcoat sadria ; a shirti hanging to 
the knees ; and a vraistelotii surwuL wrapped round the loins and 
falling* to the ankles. Except tliat like the Maratha headdress 
the turban is three-cornered in the ease of Arabs holding service 
in native states, that the dirk jambia is stuck in a cloth wound 
round tlie Wfust, and that the trousers are shorter, the every-day dress 
of poor Arabs does not differ from that of other Gujarat Ivlusalmans. 
Tlie dress oS: the v/omen and children 1)a3 no peculiarities. Hot 
tempere<i, and when excited fierce, the Arab is at other times quiet 
hardworking thrifty and sober. Some Arabs are traders, but most 
are in the service either of chiois as their bodyguard or of bankers 
as watchmen. As a class they are poor. Home thrifty families 
taking no part in the Indian custom of giving costly feasts are 
well-to-do. But most, adopting the wa,ys of the country, give 
entertainments they can ill afford, and of those employed at 
native courts the greater number are irregularly paid and sunk in 
debt. In religion the newcomers from the southern and western 
provinces of Arabia are generally of the SMfai school, and those from 
Maskat and the eastern seaboard of the Ilambali school All new- 
comers are marked by zeal for their faith. But. Arab families 
long settled in Giijarilt differ from ordinary Sunni Musalmans only 
in being, more careful and hearty in discharging their religious 
duties. Their family observances q.vo in most eases peculiar. 
Considering them immodest- tliey have no observiinees in honour of 
pregnancy birth or pubeid-y, and crowd into one the ceremonies 
on the seventh fifteenth and twenty-first clays after birth and 
the three rites of namingf, sacrifice, and circiinieision, Tdie personal 
names are simple, without the Indian addition of Mia, tMiaikd, or Bhiii. 
As a rule no initiation ceremony is observed, and marriage is 

generally in the nikah form, and is marked by only one dinner, which 
they call following the example of the Prophet vvho gave 

a dinner at the marriago- of Ids daughter the Lady Pdtiiiiah and Ali, 
In obedience to the order of the Prophet a death is'follow’-edby no signs 
of mourning. Arabs marry freely with other Sunni Musalmdns 
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and have no special social or religious organization.^ Most o£ their Cha pter II- 

cliildreii learn the Km^aaii;, but hardly any arc taught to read and write Subdivisions, 

an Indian language. As a class they do not approve of western Porfiok 
education. MusiimAsi. . 

Balll'chrS;, found in all parts of Gujarat^ are as their name shows Spbcial 
descended from Baluchi immigrants. According to his own account 
the Baluchi is an immigrant from Halab or Aleppo and north Syria. Balu^chis, 

As a Musalman he is anxious to derive his ancestry from the Arabs of 
A1 Hijaz. His language however is clearly of the Indo-Persic stock 
and his appearance bears little resemblance to that of the sons of 
Ismail. He has the full black expressive Persian eye, the regular 
sharp-cut Iranian features, and the long lustrous thick and flowing 
beard,” In the reign of Ahmed II. during the decadence of the 
Sultanate of Gujarat (a. n. 1554- 1501) Radhanpur and Sami were 
given to Fateh Khan Balucli as jdgir or grant. The Terwdra 
and Radhanpur Baluchis claim descent from the same stock as 
Fateh Khan Baluch, Tliey arc of many clans. But the clan 
distinction is of little eonseqiieuee as they intermarry and together 
form one subdivision of the Patluins. They are strong big dark 
men with marked features. Very few shave the liead, but they 
follow no fixed rule about wearing the beard. ‘'.Fhcir wives are 
generally natives of Gujarat, sometimes Jhdhl or Jadeja Ujij])uts from 
Kathiavada or Mbigad, They speak Hindustani luucli mixed with 
Gujarati, and both men and women dross like ordinary Tvlnsalmnns. 

They are messengers and village watelmnm. Aeeovdlng to their 
censors they are double-dealing and treacherous, unruly, thriftless, 
and given to opium. On the other hand they possess all tlie nomadic 
virtues, being hospitable simple strong in their affections trusty and 
. brave. Their fidelity and dovotion to their emplo 3 ’'ers has given 
, the Baluchis the title of the Switzers of the East. As a class 
except certain landholding families of north Gujardt they arc poor. 

They are Sunnis in name, but few know the Kuraaii or care for their 
religion, 4Tiey have no peculiar customs, and are without either a 
union or a headman. Tiiej’’ do not send their children to school. The 
landholding Baluchis have begun (a.b. 1S88) to send their cliildren 
to school under pressure of the Political officers. The Jdth BaliichiB 
of north Gujarat who own the strip of land from Vardhi in the 
Palanpiir Superintendency to Bajana in the Kdthidvada Agency 
do not marry except among the Rajputs and themselves. Tlicy 
are a fair and liandsome race, brave and of; predatory habits, 
whose homo tongue is Gujarati. They believe in the saint nlio 
is enshrined at Gotarka and whom they called Ddda Mahabali 
Avhose shrine, about eight miles west of Radhanpur, tliey have richly 
endowed with lands and money. This saint Mahdbali is said origin- 
ally to have been a Pattau Shaikh who in a dream was given a 
black turban by Jammaii Jati, the Hindu- Musalmdn saint of northern 
India, Mahdbali was directed by Jamman Jati to proceed to Vdrahi 


* Some of tlie mwcomev^ keep ap the memory of old tribal fimds ami liavo no 
intercmiwe with people belonging to % rival- a or two m 

. India interest in the old teudi fad«, , ; ■■ Eeviiiied, IL 158, 
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and reclaim those Baluchis who were fast relai)sing into Hindu modes 
of belief and customs. The J ath Baluchis of V^rahi and Jatwar are a 
distinct race from the Baluchis of Terwara about fifteen miles north of 
Eadhanpurj though in dress and customs they do not differ from one 
anotlier. The original religion of the Baluchi is Shiahism and the 
Jd.th Baluchis of north Gujax'at and other Balueh families scattered 
over Gujarat are only Sunnis in name. Colebrook observes regarding 
this clan : The Baluchis of Sindh are many of them devoted Shiahs 
and call themselves and are sometimes called by the Sunnis “^Alfs 
friends/^ Say ad Eajo of Bukhara exerted himself in the guidance of 
this tribe. His descendants remain among them. 

Makra^uig? found in small numbers over the whole province^ are 
foreigners from the Makran coast. They formerly came and a few still 
come as soldiers. They have no subdivisions. They are of average 
height, strong wiry and thin, wearing the hair very long tied in a knot 
at the top of the head, and pavtiug the beard tying the ends behind 
the head. The w^omen are chiefly of Gujarati descent. They speak 
mixed Hindustani and Gujardti The men wear a low tight-twisted 
Marvadi-like turban, a dark-blue indigo-dyed coat, and short tight 
trousers. The women wear the Mnsalman dress. The men are soldiers 
and watchmen ; the women do house-work and spin. The men are 
brave, given to opium and liquor, fond of amusement, and very 
watchful husbands. The women do not appear in public. They 
are poor, many of them in debt. In religion they are Sunnis some of 
them learning the Knraan and saying their prayers. They have no 
peculiar customs. They marry Musalman women of the poorer class, 
and some keep Hindu women. They have no community or headman. 
They do not send their children to school and none have risen to any 
high position. 

Mirdha's,^ originally spies, found in the noHh in very small 
numbers, are said to be of part-foreign part-Eajpiit origin. Under 
the GujarSt Sultans they served as spies and are now emxffoyed 
as messengers and constables. Under native rule the Mirdha was 
an official sjry. Now a Mirdha can be either a Musalm^ni Shaikh, 
a Pathan, or a Brahmanic Hindu. The office exists in name in the 
Pdlanx)ur Superintendency, where the Mirdhas are Brahmans of the 
Audich division. 

Section II.— Hindu Converts, 

The local Musalmans, of almost entirely Hindu descent, are 
divided into seventy-eight communities or classes. Of these nine 
come under Keligion ; five under Trade ; eighteen under Land ; 
twenty-two under Crafts; ten under Service; and fouiteen under 
Labour. Of the whole number sixty-five are Sunnis, nine Shiahs, 
and four, Husaini Brdhmans, Kamdlias, Matia Kiinbis, and Shaikhdas 
cannot be said to belong to either sect. 


* BaWstdai-Mazilliib of Mubsm I'diffin Asiatic Besearcbes, VII. 344. 

^ Miiclba is apparently derived from the Persian i/;V, lord master or chief and de?t 
‘ ; i village, Mir Beb master of the village or as commonly known village headman,;; 
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Religious Communities- 

Under Eeligion come the diferent tribes or brotherhoods of 
religions beggars fah'm. Almost all of these begging coinmnnities 
lead a roving life^ and include in their ranks men from all parts of 
India and of every variety of descent. But these are the exceptions. 
The greater number of* beggars of every class are of Gnjaiclt origin 
and seldom leave the province. 

Of begging communities the first is a nameless horde; in Surat^ 
chiefly low Momna weavers ; in Ahmedabacl, low Momnds, Dlieds, 
Vaghris^ and Marvadis, who by night and day move from house to 
house gatliering money grain and cooked food. The money they 
keep and the grain and I)roken food they sell to potters as provender 
for their asses, and to washermen to feed their hulloeks. Others 
reciting praises of the generous and abuse of the stingy, ask for 
a copper in the name of God ; a piece of bread in the name of the 
Prophet ; or a rag of cloth in the name of Hasan, all to be repaid 
tenfold in this world and a hundredfold at the day of judgment. 

Besides these non-descript idlers there arc eleven )>rotherhoods of 
beggars belonging to two main classes, those beyond the ordinary 
Muhammadan law Bealiaviuiy and those under the law Jjtwharaa, 
Those beyond the law have no wives no families and no homes. 
They drink intoxicating liquors and neither fast pray nor rule their 
passionsd Those under the law have wives and homes and pray fast 
and keep all Muhammadan rules. 

Each brotherhood lias generally three office-hearers. Of these one 
is superior, the head teacher aar-guroAj who controls the whole 
body and receives a share of all earnings, and two are subordinate, 
the sumrnoner izni or naldbj who calls the members to all cntraiiee 
marriage and death feasts, and the treasurer blianddriy who sees that 
pipes and water are ready at the beggars’ meeting-place. Among the 
members are two orders, the teachers munkUy^ and the disciples 
kfiddhn^ or ckelds. Every newcomer joins as the disciple of some 
particular teacher. The teacher sees that the entrance ceremony is 
properly performed ; that the disciple is shavetl and bathed ; that he 
learns the siames of the heads of the order ; that he promises to reverence 
them ; that he receives certain articles of dress ; that he gets a new 
name ; that he learns the new salutation ; that he swears not to steal, 
not to lie, not to commit adultery, to work hard as a beggar or in any 
other calling, and to eat tilings lawful ; and llnally, that the entrance 
feast is duly given. At the close of each day the newcomer lays his 
earnings before the head teacher sar-guroh. Taking out something for 
himself and a share to meet the treasurer's charges, the head teacher 
gives back the rest. This the beggar takes to his teacher, who giving 
iiim a little as pocket money, keeps the rest for liimself . So long as 
Ms teacher lives a beggar continues to be his disciple. When a teacher 


^ of them do not know wiiat ,tke form mentitts, most 

profess to bo or spiritual Unitarians. Kb4a BabMur S4bib Blmbib-ud-dm. 
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dies tlie oldest cliseii)le succeeds, or if tlie teacher has a son, the son and 
the senior disciple share the other disciples between them. 

Of the ten brotherhoods, two, the Abdalis and the Nakshbands, belong 
to the lawful bdsharaa and eight, the fienawds, the Hijclas, 

the Hnsaini Brahmans, the Kalanda/i’s, the Madaris, the Miisa Snhdgs, 
the Rafais, and the Easdlshahis to the lawless besharaa group. 

Of the eoniiminities of lawful beggars, the AbdaTis^ also called 
Dafalis or Faddlis, players on the tambourine dafy are found in small 
numbers all over Gujardt. They speak Hindustani, and beg in the 
name of God, beating the one-end drum danJca, and singing religious 
songs. Their chief employment is to chant the wiki spirit and genii 
hymns that are required by exorcists as an accompaniment to the 
practice of their rites. Belonging to the lawful hasharaa order, they 
are married and a few of them are settled and well-to-do. They are 
not very religious and have little organisation. • In norih Gujarat 
Alxlalis have a fixed due or tax upon the houses of Musalmans in towns 
and villages. It is sometimes paid in kind and sometimes in money 
and varies from annas 8 to Es. 2. 


Nakshbands. 


Benawa's. 


Naksllbandg, Mark-makers, are found in small numbers over 
the wdiole of Gujardt. Follow^ers of a saint named Khajah Baha-ud-din 
Naksliband, they speak Hindustani, keep the head bare, and wear the 
hair and board long and w^ell -combed. They dress in a long sleeveless 
u use wni shirt, a black or red cotton w^aistcloth, and shoes. Holding 
in their hand a stout-wicked flaming unshaded brass lamp, which 
neither rain nor wind can put out, they move abotit singly chanting 
their saint^s praises. The Nakshband reverence for fire is said to be 
a trace of the attempted revival of Magiaii element wmisMp in Persia 
and Tartary about a.d. 946 (h. 333) the" period of Shiah ascendancy at 
the court of the Khalifahs of Baghdiid during the supremacy of the 
Persian house of Buw^aili or the Bowides. Children are fond of the 
Nakshband, and go out in numbers to give him money. In return 
as liis name show's, he marks them on the biow^ with oil from his lamp. 
They are quiet w'ell-behaved and sober, belonging to the law-abiding 
Ldsharaa order of beggars, having homes and families. They are Sunnis 
in religion and have no special customs, and as they live only in ones and 
tw'os they have little organisation. They easily find disciples and are 
fairly prospei'ous. 

Of the seven lawless heskaraa classes, Benawa^'s, The Penniless, 
also called Alifshais from w^earing a black ^Alif-like line down the 
l)row' and nose, are found in small numbers all over Gujardt. They arc 
drawn from many classes of Muhammadans, and have nothing special 
in their appearance. Their language is Hindustani. They w^ear a 
tall Persian-like woollen hat, a rough sleeveless unsewn shirt, and round 
the neck long rosaries of beads selis. They neither play nor perform, 
but move about in bands of from five to ten begging in the name of 
God. They take money grain and clothes, or, if offered it, a meal of 


^ Alif tlic fii’sfc lettci^ of tlio Ai'al) alplmbet, itt sliapo a straight line, !> is worn as a 
xnark of the One God. 
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food. Tlioiigh not sober they are quiet and harmless. They arc Biinnis 
in name but belong* to the order of lawless beg*gars. They 

have no peculiar customs, and follow the rules of fellowship usually 
kept among* the larger bodies of beggars. In eaeli town they have a 
headman called treasurer^ chosen from among their niunher. 

1^0 him each of the community pays his earnings, and except what is 
given back for expenses^ the treasurer forwards the amount to the 
mursfiid or spiritual head of the order. Out of the funds in the 
mitrshid’s hands^ when a new membei* joins a dinner is given. Of 
late years their number has fallen. 

Iirjda's are emasculated male votaries of the gcddess Bahuchara 
or Behechra^ a sister of Kali. They have taken the vow to saeriliee 
their manliiiessj and not only emasculate themselves but over after go 
in woman^s dress. With this object they pull out the hair of their 
teards and moustaelms, Ijore the ear and nose for female ornaments, and 
affect female speech and manners. The vows are taken by mothers in 
consequence of tlieir barrenness, or, in rare cases, by thel)oy himself on 
recovery from a dangerous illness. The south Gujarat II y das w-car ihe 
petticoat and scarf; those north of the Narbada dress like ]\Iusalmau 
women. They feign themselves women and some oi: them devote their 
lives to the practice of sodomy and gain their living by it. The 
initiation takes place at the temple of the goddess Boheclu-a, about 
sixty miles north-east of Alimedabad in the village of Banldianpiir, 
where the neophyte repa.irs under the guardianship or adoption of some 
<jlder member of the brotherhood. The lad is called the daughter of 
the old Hxjda his guardian. The emasculation takes place under the 
direction of the chief Ilijda priest of Behechra. The rites are secret* 
It is said that the operation and initiation arc held in a house with 
closed doors where all the Hijdas meet in holiday dress. The llre-plaee 
is cleaned and the fire is lighted to cook a special dish of fried pastry 
called talan. While the oil in which the pastry is to be fried is boiling 
some of the fraternity, after having bathed the nco])]iyte, dress him in 
red female attire, deck liim with flower garlands, and seating him on a 
stool in the middle of the room sing, to the accompaniment of a dhol or 
small drum and small copper cymbals. Others prepare the operating 
room. In the centre of this room soft ashes are spread on the lloor and 
piled in a heap. Wlren the time for the operation approaches the 
neophyte is led to the room and is made to He on his hack on the ash 
heap. ' The operator approaches chewing betel-leaf. The hands and legs 
of the neophyte arc firmly held by some one of the fraternity, and the 
operator carelessly standing near with an unconcerned air, when he finds 
the attention of his patient otherwise occupied, with great dexterity 
and with one stroke cuts off both penis and testes. He spits betelnut 
and leaf juice on the wound and staunches the bleeding wiili a handful 
of babiil Acacia arabica ashes. The operation is dangerous and is not 
nncommonly fatal. Some north Gujardt Hijdas, though they hold 
themselves devotees of Behechra, neither suffer emasculation nor wear 
womeiris dress. They only affect the mincing talk and manners of 
lewd women. They marry and beget children and are Hijdds only itj. 
name. They also perform plays at the birth of sons among the poorer 
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Miisalmans, Hildas o£ the play-acting class are to he found in and 
about Ahmeddbad. As a class Gujarat tlij das enjoying independent 
means of livelihood have not to engage in sodomy to any active extent. 
As votaries of Behechra they hold fields and lands and rights on lands 
awarded them from of old by native chiefs, village communities, and 
private persons. They have rights on communities also, receiving 
yearly payments from them. Woe betide the wight who opposes the 
demands of a Hijda. The whole rank and file of the local fraternity 
besiege his house with indecent clamour and gesture. 

Husaini Bralimans call themselves followers of the Atharwa 
Veda. They take their title from Husain, the grandson of the Prophet, 
in whose name they ask alms. They are not converts to Islam, but 
adopt such of its doctrines as are not contrary to the Hindu faith. 
Their head-quarters are at Ajmir, and they are found in Baroda and 
Ahmedahacl. Their high priest has always a natural stain or red mark 
round his neck, and when he dies search is made, and the post is given 
to some one who has the proper sign.^ The Gujarat head-quarters of 
the high priest are at Baroda and from there he visits the members of the 
brotherhood, receiving from them presents and contributions. Accord- 
ing to their own account, the Husaini Brdhmans of Ahmedabad have 
been settled there for the last seven generations. Their home language 
is Hindustani. They are of the lawless hesharaa group of beggars. 
Except beef they eat secretly the ordinary kinds of animal food. They 
take opium and 67ia'j?y hemx)-leaves, but do not drink wine. Beside 
by begging they earn a living by practising astrology and palmistry. 
They are believed to have great skill in reading the stars, and many 
among them are well-to-do. The men dress like Musalmfins the 
W'omen like Hindus. They believe in the saint Khfijah Mum-ud-din 
Chishti of Ajmir, and consult both Muhammadan and Hindu omens, 
Exeex^t that they wear the Hindu browmark ttlcij that they often 
give their children Hindu names, tdiat they do not circumcise, that a 
XU'icst of their own class marries them, and that their dead are buried 
sitting, their customs, even to observing the Eamazdn fast, are 
Muhammadan, 

Kalandar-Sj^ Monks, are found in small numbers all over Gujar*^t. 
They sx)eak Hindustani and dress like x")oor Musalmans. They wander 
over the country begging and are very stiudy and troublesome in 
their demands. They are Sunnis of the lawless hesharaa order. They 
shave the whole body, the shearing of the eyebrows being one of the 
most important initiatory rites. 

Mada^ris take their name from Eadi-ud-dm. Madar Shah, the 
celibate saint of Syria, supposed to be still alive in his tomb at Makan- 
pur near Oawnpor.^ They are found in small numbers all over 
Gujarat. They speak Hindustani and dress like poor Musalmdns. 


1 This mark, of wliieli only one or two in a generation can boast, is a narrow necklace 
of small rose-coloured warts in . some places bright in other places faint. To all 
appearance the mark is natural, ; 

^ An Arabic word meaning inonk^ 5 K^niin-i-IsKm, 241, 
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Some^ to force people to^ give tliena alms^ go about cli’agging a chain 
or lashing their legs ^vitl^ a whip. Others are monkey and hear 
trainers and rope-dancers. They are quarrelsome and obstinate and of 
loose habits, Tliey belong to the lawless brAtraa order ol: Siiimis 
and are without homes^ though some have wivos^ and childt’en. They 
beg sometimes alone and sometimes in bands of two or throe. They 
are a well-managed body and are said not to be falling in numbers. 

Mu Sllha^gS^ followers of Miisa with the married woixan^s 
dress^ are to be found singly all over Gujarat, Their patron saint 
Musa, who lived at the close of the fifteenth century, aceording to one 
account dressed in woman'^s clothes as a symbol that ho was devoted 
to God as a wife to her husband. He was a famous singer and 
saint whose prayer for laiii saved the country from famine. Accord- 
ing to another aeemnit, Mdsa was so pressed and worried by the 
crowd that to hide himself ho used to go aliout dressed as a woman. 
Even through this disguise people found lum out and at last he was 
so weary of life that one day stamping on the ground the eartlr opened 
and received him. In memory ot* their loader's disgiiiso most of the 
order, though they do not shave the heard, dress like 
married wmmen ill a red scarf (hip'ailn a gown auiltrousexs.^ They 
also put on bracelets bell-anklets and other ornavr:er''^s. Tliey gn 
singly blessing the people without music oi other s.iow. They are 
sober quiet and general ly liked. They speak Hkulustani. They are 
Simnis in religion, and never marry. Thei * head-quarters arc at 
Ahmeddbad, where, a short way out of the Dehli or noiT'li gate, is 
the saint Musa'^s tomb." Being a small liody they have little 
organisation. As the dress and the vow of celibacy are disliked, tlio 
Musa Suhags gain few disciples, and as they have no children their 
numbers are falling. 

Rafals that is Exalted,, also called Faeeslashers Mmihphotlds or 
Mnnhcliirds^ occur in considerable numbers over the whole of Gujarat. 
They are followers of Sayad Ahmad Kalhr and speak HimlusMni. 
Except that they wear the (IJioti waisteloth, they dress like ordinary 
low class Musalmans, Holding in the right hand a twelve-inch iron 
spike called gurz^ sharp -pointed and having near the top many small 
iron chains, the beggar rattles the chains, and if people are slo’w in 
giving him money strikes at Iiis cheek or eye with the sliarp iron 
point and seems to cause no wound. They beg in the name of 


^ Some Uress like men except that thej?” wear iko small nosering or wliicb is 

worn hanging from aliole bored in the cartilage, and as no widow cun wear tl>c hiiidk its 
use shows that the Musa 8«hdg is the married wife of Aiiah, 

- Kear the saint’s tomb is a large ehanipa MieheUa chain paca tree. Its I, ranches^ sire 
covered with hundreds of glass "bangles, some of great delicacy, dliese bangles circle 
the branches above the forks and in other pla’ccs where it is hard to see how they could 
have been put. People who have made vows throw their bangles into the tree, and if 
the bangles stay, they think their prayer is granted. In the mosque enclosure are four 
tombs and there is afifth outside of the wall. The story is that when the king saw 
the gronwl close over Mhsa he dag after him, and the head of the saint. djjasieap 
somewhere else, Tina w^as dope font times when ;tho king said 'bet m of«r_ io^ers. 
Hearing this the head of the saint again appeare^^Thla Ihiie 6itslde of thf wall, and 
saying ha wished no oteiinga, finally i ; : ; .. ‘ ;; " : ; ■; ;; ; ' '• 
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God, and are very persistent and troublesome. Though fond of intoxi- 
cating drugs, very few of them drink liquor. They are Sunnis in 
religion, and, though most are of the lawless hesharaa order of beggars, 
some are law-observing and have wives and children. Their boys follow 
their fathers" calling and they marry their girls to beggars. They are 
poor, 

RaSiVlsha'llig, followers of the Prophet, also called Mastdns or 
Madmen, are found in small numbers all over Gujarat. They have 
nothing special in their appearance, and speak Hindustani. They 
object "to clothes and wear only a shirt and waisteloth.^ They carry a 
large wooden club and beg for money to pay for drink. They are 
very dissipated and troublesome. They are Sunnis or the lawless 
hesharaa order, without wives or settled homes. They are a very small 
body with a religious head but no organised commmiity. 

IL—Trading Communities. 

Of traders there are five chief classes, Bohords, Dtidwalas, Karalias, 
Khojas, andMemans.^ 

Of these the trading Bohora's, originally all Shidlis of the Mustaa- 
lian branch of the groat Ismaili sect, are the richest and most prosperous 
class of Miisalmans in Gujarat, 'lire origin of the name Bohora is 
doubtful. It is generally traced to the class of Hindu Bohords who 
arc still found in Marwad, Rajputana, and the North-West Provinces.^ 
But as there is no certain record of Hindu Bohoras in Gnjardt,^ it 
seems better to derive the word from the Gujardti vohorvii to trade, 
the oeeupation followed by the first Hindu converts to Isldm.‘^ What 
makes the origin of the word more doubtful is that neither at 
present nor under the Musalmdn rulers of Gujarat is its use limited 
to traders or to converts of the special Ismaili form of faith. Besides 
the traders there is a larger and not less prosperous class of village 
Bohoras, tillers of the soil and Sunnis by religion. The existence of 
these two distinct classes is an illustration of the fact that in Gujarat 
Shidhism was spread by the persuasion of preachers and Sunniismby the 
power of rulers. The early Shiah preachers (a.T), 1067), being treated 


^ Cevfcaiii historical aiul other parts of the Bohora aceount are talccn from papers 
prepared by Mr. Mir'/a Abdul Hus.ain of Rangoon. 

2 Malcolm’s Central India, IT. Ill ; Tod’s Ildjastlutii, II. 401, Edition 1831 ; Elliot’s 
Races, I. 44 The Mirat-i-iUimedi (Pers. Text, 11. 87) confirms the Hindu derivation 
of the name Bhora, It says many Brahman and Bauia traders being called Bohords 
retained the name after their conversion. Many Bauias and even Niigar Brahmans to 
this day bear the snrnaTne Bohora. 

^ Tiiere is now (A.D. 1S9:>) no trace of a Hindu Bohora caste in Gujardt, and the 
passage in the Kiimarapdlacharitra, * There are plenty of Bohoras in Anahilavdda and 
Birgong’ (Viramgdm) (Tod’s Western India, H9 - 157)j was probably written* about 
A.D. 1150 or some time after the spread of the Ismaili faith among the traders of north 
Girjariit. 

^ Other explanations arc from Beliiinah said to be a town in Yaman in lower Arabia, 
the birth-place of the great. Bohora missionary Ahdidldh ; from the right or good 

wa 3 ^ hceauso as the bhuth Bohords say, the way of their religion is right 5 or from hahunlJi 
many paths, because accoi’ding to the Suttixi Bohoras they were converted from many 
castes. Of the first there would seem to be no support : the twD last the people 
themselves would probably admit tb be puns. 
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with much kindness by the Hindu kings of Anahilaviida, settled and 
made converts eliiedy in the great trading centres, while to the 
Musalinan governors it was of more political value to bring over to 
their religion the sturdy and outlying villager than the weak and 
peaee-loving trader. The use of the same name, to classes so unlike 
as the city and village Bolioras, would seem to be due to the great 
division of the Gujarat population into ainiied and unarmed. 

To distinguish converts from the armed Rajput and Koli castes the 
Miisahnan governors coined such names as Molesalain, JHalik^ and 
Sipiihi, ^ For converts oi the trading class the wordBoliora was in use, 
and this they extended to converts from all the unarmed castes, 
Ihiihmans husl)andmen and craftsmend 

An account of the Sunni village or cultivatmg Bohords is given 
bekw [pages 58 - 61 ] . Of trading Boiioras there are several subdivisions, 
one of them Sunnis and tlie rest Shiahs. All can lie traced to converts 
made in the clcventli ccjitury by Shiah misBionarieB of the Ismtlili sect* 
Though settled in many parts of the Boinbay Prosldeney, and in 
Ilmdaralxid in the Balchan, in Berar, Mitlwa, Central India, and 
Eajputdna, and, as trailers found over almost the wliole of India, the 
liigii priest and head-quarters of the sect are in Surat. Some of: them 
claim to come iVom Egyj)iian-Ai’al) and Yaman-Arab .ancestors. Othiu’S 
acknowledge ihemselvcs to l.>o entirely ol: ilindu blooil, tlui doscemlants 
of <^oiiveri,s to the tcacliing of Ismailian missionaries. A corlain special 
look and cliaracler support the siatoments of Musalnuin liistoriaais that, 
they are partly the descendants of refugees from Egy|>t and Avabiad 

1 Gmiparo Ikts Mdla {Xuw* Edition, 2d{.) ; ‘The Ikijiiiitri fordbly oonvvrted by Sultan 
AIuwhI I. (about A, D, 1420) fornioil a separate caste called Molesalanis ; tbe VauMs 
and tbe lirdlmians convevied at tbe same time joined ilic sect ol! the BulHirds.’ ^Tbc 
ordfoavy (InjarAti use ot‘ the word Bohora Very closely coiTCspouds with Hindu 
converts from the unarmed classes. Thus several classes who have a special name 
from their craft or ealliii.c? are spoken of as Bohorfis, and in some cases, as in 
GhitnchbBohora, the word Bohora is added to the craft-name. So, too, the Hhandlidri 
Mommis call themselves BohorAs, and the class of Konkau Musalmins who take service 
with Europeans are known in Gujarat as Konkaiii Bohuras. On the strength of this 
general moaning of Bohora, Khan BahAdur Kdzi Slialuib-ud-diu \vtmld dcrh'c the word 
Bohora from the I^crsian huJur, literally strings of camels, and more generally cam]> 
followers or miscellancoua classes, or from hahntj^ a word meaning prudent or business- 
like, An objection, at least to the first of these, seems to be that the name Bohora 
was not given by the Miisalmilu governors, but dates from Shitlh conversions in the 
eloveutli century. This is confirmed by the Mirat-i-Aluncdi Bers. Tesjt, IL 87. 
Another explanation of the use of the word Bohora both to Bhitih traders and to «unni 
villagers, is that at ono time all wore Slndhs of the BtUidi form of faith, and that tlie 
Sunni village BohovAs were converted to the orthodox faith by some of the em*ly UujarAt 
kings. But tliere is very little to support this theory, and neither the DAiidis nor the 
village Sunni BohorAs have any trace or tradition of such a double conversion. Elliot 
(Races of the Eortli-West Broviucos, T. 44) says : Bohora.s are moneylenders who came 
to the North-West Frovinces from Jaipur, originally from Western India. Their class 
name h probably from hiohdr trade, 

® Parisbtah and tlie MirAt-i-Abmedi on the authority of Major J, W. Watson, 
14th January 1B74, and of AIt, Munshi Ijutfulldh KhAn of Kurat, loth August 1874. 
One account gms as early a date as A. n, 870, and another the close of the ole veuth 
century, when the NazAridn I.smAilis becoming supreme in Persia are supposed to have 
ousted their rivals the MustaAli Ismjdlls. In later 'times A.D. the date given |or 
the arrive! of the supreme heiwl of the sect from Mon so nearly agrees with ihe 
of Men % fke Turks that it seems probable that-lie H%h priest was aO'Com|satt» te 
by a band Of refugees, 
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According to tlie received account of tlieir rise in Gnjarat, in tlie 
course of the eleventh century about a.I). 1067 (H. 460)^ AbdulMh, a 
missionary ddi, sent from Haraz in Yaman by the high priest of the 
Mustaali Ismdili sect^ landed at Cambay. Abdnlldh^ who was a man of 
great learning, is said to have stayed some years at Cambay studying 
the people. Two stories are told of his first missionary success. 
According to one story he gained a cultivator's heart by filling his 
dry well with Avater. According to the other, by dashing to the ground 
an iron elephant hung in mid-air in one of the Cambay temples, he won 
over some of the priests. After this the missionary is said to have 
travelled towards Anahilavada or Patdn, at that time tlm capital of 
Gujarat. The story goes that the ruler of the city, Sidhraj Jaisingh 
(a.X). 1094-1143) anxious to see the stranger, sent a force of armed 
men to bring him to his capital. Finding the saint surrounded by a 
wall of fire the troops retired. Then the king himself came, and^ in 
olicdience to the straiigeFs command the fire opened and let the king 
pass. Full of w^oncler, the king asked for one sign more that the new 
belief was better than the old. His wish was granted ; one of his 
holiest idols declai'cd that the Aral/s was the true religion. Hearing 
these words the Hindus, king and subjects alike, struck with astonish- 
ment, embraced the new faith." For two centuries and ahalf (a.u.H 30- 
1380), there was little in the history of Gujarat to check the progress 


' Khin BahAclur Ku'zi Slialiab-iid-din and Briggs’ Cities o£ Cnjardslitra Appendix IX. 
The DAddi prayer-book gives a.P. 3 337 (11.532) as the date of the first missionary's 
death. Conolly (Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, VI. -2^ S24} gives A.i). 1137 as the date 
of the conversion, and calls the missionary Muhammad not Alxlulldh. Colehrook's 
Miscellaneous Essays, II. 228, The Mirat-i-Aliracdi (Persian Text, II. 87) agrees with 
Conolly in stating that the name of the first Bohora missionary was Mulla Muhammad 
All. He says the shrine of this Pir at Cambay, known as the shrine of the Pir-i-Rawiln or 
the Ever-alive Saint, still yearly draws large crowds of Bohonls from all parts ofGujarlt. 
"When Mulla Muhammad Ali landed in Caml)ay the people of Cnjaraft were ignorant of 
Islafm. A Hindu saint was the object of general faith. The Mulla considering open 
opx)osition to this saint dangerous and imxiossible joined the number of his disciples. 
His iritelligcnce soon attracted the saint’s notice. After mastering the language of the 
country, he studied the saint^s holy books and so worked upon his mind as to convert him 
to his views. Many of the saint’s chief followers adopted the new faith. At last news 
that his minister was a convert reached the Bdja’s oars. The Ihlja finding his minister at 
liis prayers asked what he was doing. Searching for a snalce, said th® minister. A snake 
apxieared in a corner and the Ba'ja became a convert though he kept it secret till on 
his death-bed he ordered his body to be buried. With tlie establishment of Muhammadan 
power many Cambay Bohords settled in the capital (Patitn). When, in A.i). 1391, 
Muzaffiar I. came from Dchli to Gujarclt as governor he brought many priests of tlie 
Bunni sect w'ho w^ere active in turning the ]>eople to this branch of the faith. Most of 
the Pat4n ShiMi Bohonls were converted to the Sunni faith and tlieir example was 
followed by their brethren in the other chief towns though the Boliords of tlio country 
towns and the outlying parts remained Shhlhs. The Sunnis and the ShiMis both being 
of the same origin intermarried till in a. D. 1535 Sayyad Jafar Shinizl persuaded the 
Sunnis to keep apart from the Bhidhs, 

2 Though Sidhrdj (a,i>. 1004 - 1133) would seem to have died a Hindu, his fondness for 
religious discussioms and his tolerance might, without giving up his own religion, have 
led him to patronise the Bohora missionary. Eas Mdla, 172 and 344. Both of ^-idhrdj’s 
successors, Kumdraxidla (A.n. 3143-1174) and AJaydpala 1174 - 1177) and Sidlmlj’s 
great^ Jain teacher Heinafchdrya, at a time when there are no recorded Musalman 
invasions, are Said to have been converted to Ishlrn. Tod’s Western India, 184 and 191 ; 
Eds Mdla, I. 344. If the Ipmjdh history is correct the conversion of the Hindu king 
was shout A.D. 1240 that it during the reign of Ajaydixtla’s successor Bhima II, (A.u. 
1379 - 1242). See Below page 38» 
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of tlxo Isnxaili faith. But with the establishment of Muzaffar Shah^s 
ixowor (A.n. 1390*- 14'13) the spread of Simiii doctrines was eiioouraged, 
and the Eohorii and otlier 8hi;ih sects rejxresscd. Since then, probably 
with gradually lessening numbers, they have passed tlirough several 
bitter persecutions, meeting with little favour or protection, till at the 
close of the eighteentli century they found shelter under British 
rule.^ Tile chief e.veut in the modern history of the Bohoras is 
the transfer ill a.d. 1539 (H. 946) of the seat of the head priest of their 
faith from Yarnan to Gujarat. Till then the Gujarat Ismailis had 
been under the guidance of a high priest at Yaman, to whom pil- 
grimages were made, tithes paid, and disputes referred for settlement.® 

Of schisms from the main body of Sliiah Bohoius there have been 
four, tlic Jaafari, the BunAiMANi, the Alia, and theNAGosnr. Of the 
Janfari or Batani schism in a.d. 1494, the most important both from its 
size and from the fact that the seceders became Sunnis, a separate 
aeeoimt is given below (page 34). The origin of tlio Bulaimani xoct 
Avas during the sixteenth centuiy when a Burat Bohora, sent as a 
missionary to Araliia, succeeded in making a considerable body of 
converts. These, besides by the regular name of Ismail, from tin?. 
])ricsBs title of Blazi the Fair, beeamc known as Bijizi Bohoras. 
For a time they would seem to have eonsiilcred the Gujurji'.:, 
high ])riest their head. But aJxmt the dost; of the sixteenth century 
{a.d. 15S8) Baud bin Ajabshah the hio4i priest of the Gujarat Bohonis 
died. Upon his death the Gujarat Bohoras chose as his successor 
one Diiiid bin Kutubsliah sending news of the appointment to Yaman. 
Meanwhile one of Ihc Yaman priesthood, Siilaiman by name, on the 
strength of a letter said to be from the late high priest, was by the 
people of Yaman accepted as the successor. He came over to Guja- 
rdt, but finding Iris claim rejected by all but a very small body, 
retired to Arabia. Such of the Gujarat Bohorus as uplield his claims 
were called Siilaimanis. The next schism was in a.d. 1628 (11. 1034), 
Avhen one Ali claimed the succession to the office of high priest and 
separated Avith a small Ixand of folloAA^ers. The last is said to have 
been as late as a.d. 1789 (H. 1206), Avhon a Bohora seceded, and, starting 
some novel doctrines, founded the sect of Nagoshi or non-ilcsheating 
Bohoras.^ 


^ Tlic chief Bohora persecutions arc said to have boon urulei* Sulta'ii Ahmed I. (a,i>. 
1411-1143) and Mahmdd II* (A.t). 1530-1554)* Of their tiwibles in SulUn Alimed^s 
roigii the story is told that the chief Midla, hocanso he kept the lK‘ginning of the month 
of Ilainazan at a different time from the orthodox: reckoning and denied that he did so, 
was killed by order of tho king. Even under the more liberal of the Dohli emperors, 
the Gujarat Bohorrfs are by a friendly writer described as ever involved in the difficulties 
of concealment and suffering much persecution at the hands of the wicked murderers 
((Sunni Alusaliiifjlns) invested with public authority. Sayad Ktirullah quoted in Colo- , 
brook^s Miscellaneous Kssays, II. 229. 

® According to tho Bohora accounts there was at the time groat want of zeal among 
the Yaman people and strong faith among the people of GujarAt* This temx>ted the 
high piriest Yusuf 'bin-Bulaimdii to come and settle at Sidhpur* Khiln BahAdur Kdzx 
ShahAb-iid-din. As already noticed the success of the Turks (a.j>. 1537) in Aden and other 
coast to'ivns had probably something to do with this movement. Journal Asiatic 
Society of Bengali 812. * 
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the main body o£ Shiah Bohoras are the richest^ best 
organized; and most widely spread class o£ Gujarat Musalmans. 
Besides chance traders, settlements are found within the province of 
Gujarat ; in Kachh, at Bhiij and Mdndvi ; in Kathiavtida, at Bhavnagai-; 
Limbdi; Rajkot; Sorath; and Wadhwan; and in Gujarat proper; at 
Ahmedalxid; Ahmcdiiagar, Balasinor, Bhojva near Viramgani; Broach; 
Cambay; Dohach GodhrU; Gogha^Lunavada; Navsari, Surat, and Yaghra. 
In other parts of the Bombay Presidency they are found in Basseiii; 
Belgauni; Bombay, Karachi; Khandesh; Kolhapur; Malegaon, Nasjk; 
Pancik; Poona, Satara, and Tirana . In other parts of India: 
in Central India, at Indor, Edmpui*; RatlaiU; Sir on j, and Ujjain; 
in Rajputana, at Jaipur Jodhpur and Udepur ; at Burhanpur in Berar ; 
at Aurangdbad Haidardbad and Jalna in the NizanVs dominions ; 
in many places in Madras and Mysore; and at a few places in 
Bengal. Out of India, westwards in Aden, Basrah, Jaddah, Makka, 
Maslcat, and Zanzibar ; and eastwards in China; Mulmain; Eairgoon, and 
Siam. The total strength of the Gujarat community is estimated at 
about 130;000. 

Though active and well made, few Daiidi Bohoras are muBCular or 
even robust. Their features are regular and eleaV; the colour olive; the 
expression gentle and shrewd. They shave the head, wear long 
thin beardS; p^iid cut the hair on the upper lip close. Many of the 
women are said to be beautiful and fair-skinned with delicate features. 
Following the precept aud to some extent the example of the Prophet, 
they are eareM to keep their eyelids pencilled with euUyrium, their teeth 
blackened witli onissi an astringent powder, and the palms of their hands 
and the soles of their feet reddened with henna. Their home tongue is 
Gujanlti marked by some peculiarities of dialect," and the use of several 
Arab words well pronounced even by women who have not learned Arabic. 
Except a few, who, having performed a pilgrimage to Karbala or 
returned from a voyage to China or some foreign country have of late 
years adopted the Arab costume, a Daiidi wears at home a silk or white 
cotton skullcap, a jacket of white cloth, a shirt falling below the knee, 
and trousers of white or striped cotton cloth loose above and tight near 
the ankle. Out of doors he wears a small white turban,^ a waistcoat, a 
Hindu-shaped coat angarhhaj trousers the same as those worn in the 
j louse, and long shoes called The Ddiidi woman wears a red 

dark-blue or yellow eotton or silk scarf in north Gujarat a light 

tight-fitting silk bodice and in south Gujarat a silk jacket dagli^ a silk 
petticoat; and shoes of wood in the north and of leather in the south. 


^ The Daiidis arc also calkd Lotids, a iianic ordinarily derived from loia a waterpot 
because tlieir turban is shaped lihea lota^ Faria (A.n. 1GG4) speahs of the Musalmans of 
Gujarat as Lauteas, partly strangers partly native convei’ts. Ker’s Voyages, VI. 229, 

- The chief peculiarities arc the irregular use of the dental and palatal d and i and of 
Icli for gw. 

There arc four forms of the, Diiiidl turhaii. The Uj jaiii much like the K^yasth head- 
dross, the smallest and niost neatly wound j tlic Almicdilbiid worn by the high priest, 
somewhat more raised and looser j, the Surat, higher and fuller ; and the KaJihidviUla 
conical in shape, with a strip of gold cloth arranged in the hollow of the cone. The boy^s 
tiirban is of the same shape as the man*s but of orange ochre or dark-brown instead of 
white. 
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Their holiday dress is very rich, of embroidered silk and brocade. 
Out of doors, over the dress they wear a largo dark-coloured silk veih 
robo called hnrka passing* over the head. This covers the face leaving 
small net ’openings in front of the eyes, and drapes in loose folds to 
the ground shrouding the whole figure. Both Hindu and Musalmdn 
ornaments are worn. 

Except that they are sparing in what they eat, taking care that 
nothing is wasted ; that because of its cheapness many of them use beef ; 
that with them fish, like other animals, must, to be lawful food, die 
under a Musalmdn's knife ; and that they are specially scrupulous to 
use no intoxicating drug or stimulant, in their food and way of 
eating Ddiidis do not difier from ordinary Musalindns. 

Daiidi Bolioras are noted for tlicir fondness for living in large and airy 
houses, and for their love of dis])]ay in house ornaments and furnitured 
The Gujarati proverb says Vohordno mdl The Bolioras^ 

ruin is mortar, 

Execjd- ihc inhabitants of a. few villages in Dholka in north Gujarat 
who are peasants, iiiul sumo who haA'c risen liigli in GoVorninont service, 
almost all Ddiidis live by trade. Some are merehants having large 
(Icalings with. Arabia China Siam and Zjiiizibar ; others are local traders 
in hardware silks hides and horns and live cattle ; but most are C»wn and 
village shopkee])ors, selling hardware cloth stationery hooks groceries 
and sjnecs, and a few in .Vhmedat)<id .llaroda and Surat are confectioners. 
The women do house work^ sewing spinning and weaving cotton turbans 
and women's robes. 

Surat Daiidis are shrewder more pushing and fonder of show and 
good living but less contented and religious than those of north Gujarat. 
As a class, all are quiet clean tidy harclworking and sober. Especially 
in Snrat they are prosperous, many of them ideh and the luilk well-to-do ; 
the poor are thrift}' and free from debt, and the unfortunate are 
maintained from a common fund. 


^ Sir Jolin Malcolm (A.i>, says (Central Iiulia, II. ?>) ‘The Boliorsls liave brought 
iu Earo})ojui iniaroYementKS in constructing tboir In.uscs and furniture.’ F(;rl)cs in 
tlic Uds Mala (1.0?)} speaks of tlic be uses of hiclbpur Bolioras as ‘half European in 
form ’ivith balustered terraces and windows fenced with Venetian screens,’ In KAndir 
the Bohora houses arc one of the chief objects of interest in the town. In tnrat 
many of the best of the modern lumsos belong to BohorAs. The following gives some 
idea of a rich Surat Bolewa’s house. The lumse is raised on a }>lintli six or seven feet 
k above the level of the road. It is three stories high, of brick faced with richly 

carved timber, and is built round a court about eighteen feet s<puu’C. Passing through 
a dark and untidy entrance and up steep and narrow wooden stairs in tho front 
part of the first door is a silting I'oom about twelve feet square. The coiling is 
closely hung with bluropean metal kuu>s and glass chandeliers, and the windows 
have, inside of their regular frames, English-made plates of stained glass decorated with 
verses of the Kuraitn, The floor is richly carpeted, cushions are set round tlie walls, 
and in the middle are tables covered rvith ornaments. Between tho front and back 
rooms the walls of the passage are bright with groups of brass plates saucers and 
drinking vessels. On the second floor in the back part of the house, a largo room, 
about thirty feet by sixteen, has the walls coloured, tho floor richly carpeted, atiA 
along the wall rows of closely packed sofas and chairs* ;Above is a third public room 
fall of furniture with a large German organ in the place of honour j and let into the 
■'Walls niches and cabinets stocked with Chinese' 'and.;' Japanese cujpSi Englkh vases, 
and Constantinople mugs of gilt-streaked glass* l^he wallsj above th© cabinets, 

are rows of China dishes# 
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Ddudis are Shiahs of the Mustaalian division of the great Ismaili 
sect,^ They are attentive to their religions duties^ many both men 
and women knowing the Knraan. They arc carefnl to say iheir 
prayers^ to observe Muharram as a season of mourning, and to go on 
pilgrimage to Makkah and Karbala. They strictly abstain from music 
and dancing and from using or dealing in intoxicating drinks or 
drugs. Though fierce sectarians, keenly hating and hated by the regular 
Sunnis and other Musalmans not of the Daudi sect, their reverence 
for Ali and for their high priest seems to be further removed 
from adoration than among the Khojahs.” They would seem to 
accept the ordinary distinctions of right and wrong, punishing 
drunkenness, adultery, and other acts generally held disgraceful. Of the 
state after death they hold that after passing a time of freedom as bad 
spirits^ unbelievers go to a place of torment. Believers, but apparently 
only believers of the Ismaili faith, after a term of training enter a state 
of perfection. Among the faithful each disembodied spirit passes the 
term of training in communion with the soul of some good man. 
The disembodied spirit can suggest good or evil to the man, and may 
learn from bis good deeds to love the right ; when the good man dies 
the spirits in communion with his soul are, if they have gained by their 
training, attached to some more perfect man, or, if they have lost their 
opportunities, they are sent back to learn ; spirits raised to a higher 
degree of knowledge are placed in communion with the High Priest ; 
and on his death are with him united to the Imams, and when through 
the Imdms they have learnt what they still require to know, they arc 
absorbed in perfection. Of late the Daudis have made few converts, 
and those chielly servants and Hindu women taken in marriage. 
They would seem to slrarc all the ordinary Indian beliefs in spirit- 
possession and exorcism and in charms and omens. 


* Of the position of the DducU Bohoi’its among Muslim sectaries, Mr, Mirza Abdiil 
Husain of i5ombay has prepared the following account. In a.d. 765, upon the death 
of Jadfar Sddik, according to the thiahs thc^sixth Inuim, a dispute arose whether Ismail 
the son of Jadfar’s eldest son, or Miisi Kdzim, Jadfar's second son should succeed. The 
majority who supported Musi form the orthodox community of Shia'hs, Avho from the 
number of their Imdras, the last of whom is still to come, are known as Isnarasltari 
or ‘ Twelvers The supporters of Musi’s nephew started as a distinct body, 
and under the name of Ismdilis, especially in Egypt, rose to great power. They 
remained united till in a,t>. 1094 on the death of Almustansir-hilhlh the succession was 
disputed. Of the late Khalifah’s two sons, Nazdr the elder, at first named for the 
succession, was afterwards passed over in favour of his .younger brother Almustadli, 
A party of the Ismdilis, holding that an elder son could not thus he deprived of liis 
right to succeed, declared for him, and were called Nazdrians. The other party, called 
from the younger sou Mustaiiliaus, prevailed and established MustuUi as successor to 
bis father. ^ The Kazarians are at this day represented in India by the Khojdhs and 
the Mustadlians by the Bohords, Sir H, T. Colobrooke (Miscellaneous Essays, II. 22G 
and 227) and Mr. Conolly (Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, VI.-2, 847) hold that the Bohords arc 
true Shidhs, not, as represented, Ismdilis. But the accuracy of the account given 
above ' is borne out by the half -Arabic half- Gujarati prayer-hook called Sahifat-msaldt 
in use among the Bdiidi Bohords, where in the list of ImtiJms (Chap, YII. note 2) the 
name of Mustadli and not of Hazdr is entered, and by the fact that the co-religionists 
of the Ddddis in Taman are there called Ismdilis. 

“In danger and didiculty the Ddddis are said, though this is at least unusual, to 
call on the head Mulla for help, vowing him presents. Oriental Christian Spectator 
(1848) IX. 142. Former Mullds are prayed to, and their tombs kissed and reverenced, like 
those of the saints of other Musahndns. 
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Except for some j-jeeiiliarities in their names^; that they attach 
special importance to cirenmcision ; that the sacrifice or aliikalv ceremony 
is held ill the Mullahs house ; that at marriage the hride and bride- 
groom when not of age are represented by sponsors or wctlis} that at 
death a prayer for pity on his soul and body is laid in the dead man^s 
hands and that on certain occasions the High Priest feeds the whole 
eoiiimunity;*^ Daiuli customs do not^ so far as has been ascertained^ 
differ from those of ordinary Musalmdns. 

TIic completeness of their class arrangements, the envy of other 
Muhammadans, is the most marked feature of the Daiidi Bohoras. 
Their leader, both in things religions and social, is the head Mnlla of 
Surat/^ The ruling Mulla names his suceessor, generally but it is 
said not always, from among the memljors of his own family. Short 

* jiovs* names etui in,// as B/uidji and Isma'ilji, or in AH as Yusuf Ali and Sharaf Ali. 

A few girls have Hiiulu names, Init among the lower class Bohonts most are oddly elianged 
Musalmdii names, IHiatu or Kliatali for KhatJjali, B'atiidi for Paftiuiab, and AsliU or 
Alili f(n* Ayesliali. 

* The words of this prayer are : 

I setdc shelter with the Great GimI and with liis excelhmt nature against Satan, 
who has been overwlielmed with stones. 0 God, this slave of yours who has died 
and upon whom yiai have deereed death, is weak and poor and needs your mercy. 
Pardon his Bins, bt^ gracious to liim, and raise his soul with the souls of the 
Prophets, and the truthful, the martyrs, and the holy, for to bo with them is good. 
This is Thy bounty. 0 God have mercy ou his body tliat stays in the earth, ^ and 
show him thy kindness so thtit he may be freed from pain and that tbe place of 
his refuge may he good. By your favourite angels; by the serene angels; by your 
messengers the Prophets the best of the created; and by tlio Chosen X^rophet the 
choice Amiti ISIuhammad the best of those who have walked ou earth and whom 
heaven has overshadowed ; and by bis successor All the son of Ahi Talib, the father 
of the noble Xmi'ims and the bearer of heavy burdens from off the shoulders of your 
Ih-ophet ; and by our Liuly Ffitimah-i-siahra, and by the Iniiims her olfspring Hasan and 
Husain, descendants of your IVophet ; and by Ali, son of Husain ; and by Muhammad 
son of Ali ; and Jadfar son of Muhammad ; and Ismail son of Jafifar ; a?id Muhammad 
son of Ismail ; and Abdullah-al-mastnr ; and Alimad-al-inastdr ; and Husain-al-mastiir ; 
and our Lord Mahdi ; and our Lord KiUm ; and our Lord Mansur ; and our Lord Muizz ; 
and our Lonl A'/Sz ; and our I^ord Hakim ; and our Lonl Zilhir ; and our Lord 
Mustansir ; and our Lord Mustafdi ; and our Lord Xmir ; and oiir Lord the Imdm-al- 
Tayyib, Ahul Ksisim Amir-abmomimii, and hy their deputies and their representatives ; 
and by the apostles ; and by tbe Kjtim-i-Akhir-al-zamdn (a) and bis representatives ; 
and by the religi<nxs Imdms of his time, may the blessings of God be upon them, and by 
tbe apostlevZfif {/v) ibr the time being our ir^ayad and Lord (c) 

; and our Sayad tbe deputy of liis Tjordship (d) 

; and our Sayad the neighbour of his Lordship (c) 

; and the ministers of law who are learned and just. Ood is tlie best representative 
and the best defender. There is no power nor virtue but in God. 
a Title of the Alahdi the coming Imrun. 
b Title of the High Priest or Mhlla Suheb, 

<; This hlanli is for the name of the High Priest, 

(? Blank for the deputy’s name, 
c Blank for the neighbour’s or assistant’s name. 

^ Fiildic feasts paid for out of the head Mullahs funds are given on the first ten days 
of 3fnharmm aiul on the third day of Ramizdn^ also ou the occasion of any marriage 
or death in the Mullab family. When a high pviost dies his successor feasts the people 
for three days, and again on the tenth and fortieth days, and at the end of a year. 

^ The seat of the cliief Mulla would seem to have been severjil times moved, before it 
was fixed at Surat in the latter part of the eighteenth century. The places where the 
head Mulla’s scat has been established are : Sidlipur, AhmediMd, Navanagar, M^udvi, 
UJjain, and Burh^npur. Since their settlement in Burnt the following high pwests 
have ruled: Najm-ud-dhi, A.D. 1785; Seif-ud-ditt, A.3>, 1797 ; Izz-ud-din, A.D. 18X7 ; 
i2ein«ud-din, a.d,T 821 ; Badr-ud-din, a.i>, 1837 ; l!TaJm-ttd-din, A,d. 1842 ; Husain-nd- 
din, A.D. 1882 ; Xlusto-nd-din, A.B. 1B93 ; and BarhAn-ttd-dln who succeeded to 
or throne one month after the death of Husiim-udrdiji^in a*p. 1893* 
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o£ worship the head Mulla is treated with the greatest respect. 
He lives in much state^ and entertains with the most profuse 
liberality. On both religions and civil questions his authority is 
final. Discipline is enforced in religious matters by fine^ and in eases 
of adultery drunkenness and other offences by fine^ flogging/ and 
excommunication. Every considerable settlement of Dafidis has its 
'filulla or deputy of the head Mnlla. He is their leader in religious 
matters^ and when disputes aidse he calls a meeting of the chief 
members and decides the point. Prom this decision an appeal lies to 
the head Mnlla in Snrat.^ 

Besides the head Mnlla or DM, there are Mnllas of four grades, 
M‘5zun or literally the permitted (to rule), Mnkasir or the executor, 
Mash'^ikh or the elder^ and Mnlla or the guardian. They do not 
depend for support on their people, hut earn their livelihood as school- 
masters or hy practising some craft. Any well-behaved youth with a 
good knowledge of Arabic may be admitted into the lowest grade 
of Mnllas, and, as he shows himself worthy, is raised in rank next 
to the head Mnlla. To train youths for the duties of Mnlla a 
college was in A.n. 1809 founded in vSurat, and is still (a.d. 1897), though 
on a greatly reduced scale, kept up at a yearly charge of al>ont 
Rs. 10^00.'*' Besides the central college, every Daudi settlement has 
its school, where, under the charge of the Mnlla and generally b}^ a 
Sunni Musalman teacher, boys and girls are taught to read the Kiiraan. 
Besides on education, the head Mnlla spends large sums in feeding 
and clothing strange and destitute Daiidis, and in helping tho poor 
among his people to meet the expenses of marriages and other 
costly ceremonies/' The funds to meet this outlay and to support 
the state of the head Mulla are raised from fines, from a special 


^ On ceremonial occasions tlie head Mulla sits on his throne and in token of his 
power has the fljflapper ehauri licld before him. As the BohoiAs enter they make 
three prostrations saldms^ close their hands, and stand before him. To such as arc 
worthy he says Be seated, to others t'tand. (Oriental Christian Spectator (1848), 
iX. 142.) Once a year, on the eighteenth Hajjtib, every Bdiidi lays his palm within the 
head Mulla's hand and takes an oath to be faithful. The Mulla adds, From the power of 
Muhammad, and from the feet of the Imdms Jama and Tarjab, and from the order of 
the Mulla see that you do not swerve. The face of liim that forsakes will he blackened 
before God and he will go to hell,” (Bdmdad, YI. 27, 31 (1803).) On this day when 
he goes to the mosque the Bdiidis are said to kiss the Mulla's footsteps, and to apply 
tho dust he treads to their heads and eyes, (Bdmddd ditto.) 

2 Flogging is seldom practised. Klnin Bahadur Kuzi Hiahdb-ud-din. 

^ Next to Surat the chief settlement of Diiudis is in Bombay, and tlic third is in 
MunedAbild, Besides to Ahmedabdd MulMs arc, in Gujardt, appointed to Bdlasinor, 
Baroda, Bhdvnagar, Bhojwa near Yiramgdra, Broach, Bhima, Cambay, Doliad, 
Godhra, Gogha, Limbdi, Bundvada, Mdndvi in Kachh, Morvi, Navdnagar, rdlanpiir, 
Bdttan, Bdjkot, Sidhpur, Yisnagar, and Wadhwdn ; in other parts of the Bombay 
Presidency, to Belgamn, Junnar, the Konkan, and Poona. In other parts of India to 
Aurangdbdd, Burhdnpur, Hyderdbad, Mandesiir, and Ujjain ,* and beyond India in 
Arabia to Jaddah and Mokha, and in the Persian Gulf to Maskat and Basrah. 

^ At this school from 150 to 200 boys are elotbed fed and taught Arabic, geometry, 
logic, and law. They come from all parts of India and even from Arabia, Most of 
tbeni stay for about three years. 

^ For a sick or destitxite Ddiidi, the Mulla provides food and clothing, and if need be 
lodging. Poor Bdiidis are daily, supplied with cooked food by the Mulla, and some- 
times with clothing and money. In return they are made to work. Oncntal Christ. 
Spec, IX, 142. 
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subscription o£ a fiftli part of tbeir meome called hhmn^^ and from tlie 
regular Musalman alms mMt. Though they seem little inclined to 
teach their children English, or to tahe to other than their liercdi- 
tary ealling of traile^ the Dandis for shrewdness and enterprise liold 
their own with^ any class of traders in western India, and of late 
years the growing use of iron lias been a source of siieciol gtiin to 
them, 

Slllaima^ni Bohora's, since their rise at the close o! the sixteenth 
ecmtury (a. J). 1591 ), have made little progress in Gujarat, In a., n. 1 818 
there are said to have been .(Ifty families in Surat, 250 families 
in Broaeb, and more in iiaidardbdd. At present (a.d. 1896) there 
arc said to 1)0 one or two resident families in Surat, two or three hi 
Broach, and as many in Cambay." The seat of the Iiead llulla has 
always been in Yamau. In a,i>, 1872 Hasan bin Ismail, the ruling 
liead, ^^^as captured by the Turkish government, and some of his terri- 
tory taken from liim. I'ho i)resoiit head, Ahmad bin Ismail, lives in 
Najnin in the Ilejaz in Aral,)ia. In look, belief, and customs the 
Sulaimanis do not dilfer much from the Daiidi Holioras, with whom 
they associate but do not intermarry. Durinp; the last thirty years 
the Sulaimhni llolioras have made m;rny changes and impnn^.^ineiits. 
The late Mr. Tayvibji., who though he liad settled in Homily 
belonged to Gujarat, wastlio iirst Suiainifini to give lii,s sons a l:])or‘al 
education in English. Sulaimanis are now l)arristors engineers and 
doctors and one is a Judge of the Bombay High. Court. The 
Sulaimdnis have almost given up the Gujarat Bohora dress and 
turban. Their home language is both Gu j u’ati and Hindustani and 
they have begun to intermarry with regular Musalmans. 

Ali, who in a.T). 1624 founded the sect of Alia Boliora's, was 
the son of Ibrahim, one of the sons of Shaikh Adam, the head Mulla. 
The father passing over his sons, named one Shaikh Tayyib as his 
successor, and in Si3ite of the efforts of his sons, who joined in 
support of Ali^s claims, only a very small number refused to accept 
Shaikh Taywib as their head. Like the Sulaimt4nis, the Alias do not 
intermarry with the Daudis, and do not differ from them in appearance 
or customs. 

Na'^gOsMs, Nonfleshites, are, according to the account generally 
oiven by the Daudis, a very recent schism, not earlier than a.u. 1789. 
The founder is said either to have been excommunicated or to have 
withdrawn from the Alia sect, because he held certain peculiar doctrines, 
the most prominent among which was that to eat animal food was 
sin, Erom this his followers were called Ndf/oslii non-flosheating 
Boiioras. These Kagoslii Bolionls would seem to have nothing to do 
with the Ali-ilahiya sect mentioned by Farishtah, who believed in 


^ Tliis fiftli or Ichimw is tlie same as the Khdlifrihs used to^get (see Elliot’s History, 
I, 474). Besides a fifth of their iticomes, the head Mixlla is said to have a right to the 
fifth of all property including sons, bat not, it is said, {laughters. The iiftli child 
if a hoy, is either redeemed with juoncy or made the Muila’s servant. A house- 
holder is also said at all family events from a hlrth tO a death, to pay the Mulla 
8 to 12 anms. The property of 'a man without hairs, goes' to' the MuHaA - 

® Khdn BaMdur Kazi Shaluih-ud-dm. , ’ ’ > i 
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metemplisyeliosis, and that Ali was an incarnation of God.^ At present 
(a.d. 1897) the strength of the sect inGujardt is said to have fallen 
to four householders, all settled in Baroda. They intermaiiy with 
Alia but not with Ddhdi Bohords. 

Jaa'fariBohora's are descendants ofthe Uaddi Bohords who went 
over to the orthodox faith on the advent of Muzaffar I. as governor of 
Gujardt in a.d. 1391. The Daddi Bohorus and the Bohoras who 
were then converted to the orthodox faith kept up their marriage 
relations until their connection was severed by Sayad Jaafar SMrdzi 
about A.D. 1535.® From their head-quarters they are known as 
Patdnis ; fe’om their convertor as Jaafaris ; and because they are 
Sunnis, as JBadi Jamdt the lai-ge body, and Ghdr Ydri or believers in 
the PropheUs four companions as-hald. 

As told by the Ddddi Bohoras, the story of the Patani Bohoras^ 
conversion to the orthodox faith is that a certain Jaafar had, as was 
then the custom, gone from Gujardt to Yamau to study for the priest- 
hood. On his retimn about a.d. 1494, Jaafar, without taking the 
necessary license, began to practise as a priest. For this he was ex- 
communicated, and in revenge, becoming a Sunni, drew from the Shiah 
community a lar^o body of followers. ‘The true story is that they are 
called Jaafaris from Sayad Ahmad Jadfar Shirazi, one of the 
ornaments of Mahmdd Begada^s reign. The proof of this is that they 
still consider him their pir, and still have his descendants as their 
spiritual guides.-® Patdni Bohoras are found in considerable num- 
bers inall the towns and chief villages of Gujarsit. In appearance 
they differ somewhat from the Ddudis, resembling Memans and other 
Stmni Muisalmans. They speak Hindustani in towns and Gujardti 
in villages. In dress a Patdni Bohora differs from an ordinary 
Musalman only by his round narrow-rimmed brown or black turban;^' 
Except that their trousers are a little looser and that out-of-doors 
some of them wear the veil-cloak or their Women dress like the 
Muslim women of Surat. _ Their occupation is trade, and some of 
those who trade with Arabia follow many Arab customs. Some are 
merchants but_ most keep hardware and glass shops, and some are 
pedlars, and, in Ahmeddbad and Patan, silk weavers. Besides 
house-work their women weave silk. Except that they are stingier 
and more given to toWeeo and opium, they are much like the DdMis. 
.As a clas t e (^ondition is^ ^^.ood, some being rich and only a few in 
debt. They are Sunnis in faith, and are religious, most of them even 
the women knowing the Kuraan and saying then- prayers. Tlioy have 
no special religious head: but many follow spiritual guides A 


» Colebrookc s Essays, II. 220. = Mirdt-i-Almiedi Persian lexi II 87 

3 So groat a royoronce is to this Sayad Alnned Jadfar th.at Hindus in AhmeddMd 
wdl not take their dead by the street that passes through Ids tomb, for they say tha^fc 
the body would never afterwards burn. This Sayad Alimcd, .says the Mirdt-i-Abn,«l 
ill. 40- 41), was tbe son of a Sayad Jadfar wlu/camo frou,’ SinV and s Med h“ 
bayad Aimed in Ahw^dbdd and returned to Sindh. Sayad Ahmed is said to have 
had thepower of working miraote. In a prayer of two genufleotions [mMafs) hi 
used to repeat lialf the KnraSn. He performed the pilgrimage to Makkah on foot 

4 Younp: men wear a ml turbe^n, ® 
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considerable mimber of them are known as kabrids from being 
devoted to the tomb of Pir Muhammad Bhdli at AhmeJabdd. Among 
them boys have such ordinary names as Umar, Usman, and Ali 
preceded by Mian or followed hj Bhai j girls^ names are like those borne 
by Baiidi women. Except the Surat Sunni Bohoras who intermarry 
with all classes, Jaafaris marry only among themselves and celebrate 
their marriages without any processions. Each settlement has its 
headman and forms a fairly organized body, the rich members meeting 
a,t intervals and subscribing to help the poor. On the whole their 
prospects are good. Some of them enter Government service and 
they teach their children Gujarati and Urdu and some of them 
English. 

Da'u'dis, See Bohoras. 

Du^dwala^S;^ Milkmen, also called Gadits or cartmen, and from 
their former castes Sdbalids and Gaulis, are found in all parts of the 
province, especially in Ahmedfibrid and Baroda. They are said to be 
converted Hindus chiefly of the Sdbalia and Gauli castes. The class 
contains no subdivisions. The men are tall fair well made and with good 
features, and wear th ehair moderatel ylong and a scanty beard. The 
women are haiulsome, often with gray eyes and rather curly hair. They 
speak Gujarati, Except that they wear a three-cornered Maratha-like 
turban and in some cases a waisteloih, the men dress like Mirsalmans 
with shirt and trousers. The women wear the Hindu dress. They 
sell milk and hire out carts. The women milk and look after the cows 
and buffaloes. They are (|uiot sober liardworking thrifty and tidy, but 
have a bad name for mixing their milk with water. They are Sunnis 
in name, but are not a religious class, only a few knowing the Kuraan 
or being careful to say their prayers. As among Hindus, the women 
join in the marriage procession, singing Gujarati songs, and at deaths 
wailing and beating the breast. Like IMrsis they add ji to their names 
as Ismailji. They marry only among themselves and form a separate 
community with a headman. They teach tlieir children Gujanlti and 
some of them English. Though on the whole fairly off, none have 
risen to any high position. 

Ga'dits# See DudwalAs. 

GauliB# See DtinwiLAs. 

* Tlie Mimt4"Alimedi (Perskm Texfc, II. 47) calls the BiidwtUds and Piixjdnjls ot 
oottoii-clcancrs by the general title of Mansdris. The writer says both classes were 
followers of Saytid Muhammad Jaunpuri otherwise styled Rdjo .Shahid, a Mahdavi 
preacher who w'as killed at Ahnieddbdd during the viceroyalty of Aurangzib (a,.d, 
3614 *• 1646). These sectarians were called Mansdris from beitig the spiritual followers 
of Abdl Mughls Husciu Ibu al Hansdr al Halldj that is Mansur the cotton-cleaner 
who lived in the reign of the eighteenth Abbilsi Al Muktadir (a.j>. 908 - 932). Mansdr 
was crucified on. a charge.of being a Sfiii and a free-thinker in a.i>, 9*22, The follow- 
ing verses of Mimsilr are held in high respect by Muslim mystics: 

Allah has thrown man in the deep sea pinioned and has said to him 

Beware beware lost thou wettest thyself. 

Another couplet he is said to have repeated on the cross ; ,, j 

1 would not liave been had 1 known how I cause to be.' _ ".Tf 

, , . ' And I would not have not been had I known how not to be, / ’ ' f > ■' ' * 

noted in Ibn al KhaUi-Mn’s Wafiit iil Aayin. 
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Karalia^'Bj Potters^ 68^ are found in Alimedabad city. They are 
descendants of Hindus of the Kumhhar or potter caste^ and are of 
middle stature and fair. The men shave the head and wear the beard. 
The women are fair handsome and strong. They speak Gujarati. 
The men dress like poor Musalmans, and the women like HindiiSj 
except that they wear silver bracelets of Musalman pattern. They 
sell but do not make pots. The men work as labourers messengers 
and house servants^ the women mind the shop. The men are quiet 
honest and thrifty^ but lazy and fond of opium. They are well-to-do, 
some of them very j)rosperous. They are Sunnis in name, paying little 
attention to religion y only a few of them knowing the Kuraan or 
caring to say their prayers. They marry among themselves and with 
the Kathiaras or woodcutters. With the Kathiaras they form one 
body jamadt, and have a headman to settle disputes. They have a 
class -lodge vaili in Ahmedabad, where during the mango season they 
hold feasts, enforcing attendance by fine. They have began to send 
their children to Government schools, and, on the whole, are well- 
to-do. 

KhOja'ks/ Honourable Converts,^ are scattered all over Gujarat 
in Kachh, KathiS-vdda, in the Portuguese territories of Diu and 
Daman, Ahmedabdd, Baroda, and Surat. Beyond Gujarat Khojahs 
are to be found within the Presidency in Sindh, Ihaiia, Khfindesh, 
and Bombay, beyond the Presidency in Calcutta, the Panjdb, Kash- 
mir, Kiibul, Dtlrdistan, Nagar Hunza,^ and in the Persian Gulf, in 
Behreiii, Bandar- Abbfis, Mina, Linga, and Kism. In Turkish Arabia 
Khojdhs occur in Karbala and Shah Najaf, and, in Arabia proper, in 
Maskat, Aden, and Sheher Mukalla. There is a flourishing colony 
of Khojdhs in Zanzibar. Khojahs are of seven divisions^ : First 
Khedwdya-Momna Khojahs ; Second Gujar-Gupti Khojdhs ; Third 
Multdni Khojahs; FoiU'th Atlai-Khur^sani Khojahs; Fifth 
Moehi-Momna Khojahs; Sixth Soni-Lohar Khojahs; Seventh Kdbuli 
and Badaklisliani Khojahs. 

As noticed under Bohoras (page 80) the Khojahs are Ism^iilias 
of the Nazarian subdivision who, separated in a.b. 1094 from the 
Mustailian Ismfiiliaiis on a question regarding the succession to 


^ The Turkish word Ivliojtlh seems to ho a title. In Persian pronounced Iclidjali 
(written hlmujah) it moans hard teacher and merchant, also like mania both serf and 
master. Burton's Sindh, 112. 

® The Great Kliojdli Case of 186G pages 10 - 12. 

Biddulidi in his Tribes of the Hindu Kush (page 118) says : The iuHuenee of the 
Iskardo priuees introduced Shitlhism while the tenets of the Maiilais have made their 
way from tlie Oxus vahoy across the passes of the tiindu Kush. Except the pox)ulatioii 
of Kagar and two-thirds of the people of Baltistan the rest belong to the Kdr Baksh 
sect. The Mir of Hunza and the whole population of that place are Mauldis. By the 
Nur Baksh sect KhojtUis are meant. Farislitah (Persian Text, II. 646-46) calls the Kash- 
miri Khojdhs the followers of Kiir Baksh. By the word MauhU from manU lord and 
juaster a title of Ali, are meant the followers of AU. His Highness Agha Kh4n had and 
still has (A.D. 1897) great influeneo over the outlying tribes of the Upiper Indus valley. 
His followers are called MauMis. A portion of the ofeorings made to Agha KliAn’s 
deputies, who are called Pirs and are much respected, is turned into cash and sent yearly 
to His Highness Agha Khdn in Bombay. Biddulph's Tribes of the Hindu Kush, 119. 

^ The Khojiili Vartint (page 255) by Mr. Bacheclina Hdnjiani Assistant Bevenuo 
Commissioner of Kachh. ... 
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tlie throne of the Fatimite Khilaphat in Egypt which was fumiciod in 
AJ>* 910 (it. 299) by Obeidullah (a.d, 872-93:1) a missionary (Dai) o;£ 
Abdullah Maimiiiu The cause of Nazar^ the elder son of Al-Miistan- 
sirbillah (a.d. 1036 - 1095) , one of the claimants to the Egyptian succes- 
sion, was espoused and energetically promoted, especially in Persia where 
it subsequently rose to be supreme, by Hasan Sabah an Ismailian 
missionary who was bom at Ilai, about fifteen miles south of 
Teherdn now in ruins, in the beginning of the eleventli century. 
Hasan founded the order of the Fidawis or Fidais or devotees known 
in Europe probably from their leader’s name as the Assassins.^ Hasan 
concentrated his power at Alamiit or the Falcon^s Nest, an impreg- 
nable hill fort on the borders of the Persian district of Dailem, 
about 200 miles north of Kazwin, which, with a small section of 
the surrounding country, lie had acquired in the latter part of the 
eleventh century partly b^^ stratagem partly by purchase from the 
commandant of the Saljuki emperor Malakshah (a.d. 1072-10.12). 
After gaining Alamut, Hasan resolved to cease acting as thu or 
missionary and political emissary of the Intimites, and, though he 
did not yet arrogate to himself the title of Unremilcd Imam, he 
made himself known liy the couveuiont style of Shaikh-iil-Jaijal Lord, 
or, according to the crusaders, Old Man of the Moiiutalii, a titlo which 
two of his immediate successors contmued to use. llefore liis deatli 
at an advanced age in a.d. 1124, Hasan had the satisfaction of leaving 
his order iiourishing and bidding fair to undermine by his Fidawis^ 
poigniird,“ as well as by the levelling force of his doetiines, the ucigh' 
bouring monarchies of Ishim. His successors becoming the terVor 
of kings and the authors of revolutions, ruled from the coniines of 
Khurasan to the mountains of Syria and from the Caspian Sea to the 
Mediterranean.*^ Hasan (a.d. 1163, n. 559), the son of Muhammad 
the son of Buzimg-Umeid, the fourth ruler on the pontifical throne 
of Alamut, threw aside the mystery with which tlie son of vSahali 
had deemed it politic to surround his doctrines. He declared himself 
the Unrevealed Imdm and preached that no action of a believer 
in him could be a sin.*^ lie is called the Ruler of the world 
who loosened the bonds of the Law.'^^ No Khojiih mentions his 
name without the words Ala ZiknAds-Bahm Peace be to his name.'' 


1 Oa tlic otlior liand Sii* Josepli Ariiould observes: It h likely eiiougb tliafc fcbo 

etymology itisisted upon by Silvestro do Sacy should be eorreci and the origin be the 
word by wlileli the Ismdilia.s of AUiinnt and Massiat Were tiesigualed in the eastern 
languages. This name is Hash-shl-ahin, a word derived from the usi' of ITaslush 
hhang or hemp-water with wTach Hasan and his Bueees.sors subdued the souls while they 
inEamed the energies of the Fidawis whom they employed as their « , . » instruments. 
(The Great Khojdh Case of A.u. ISOO,) Against this derivation it is to he noted tliat not 
one of the Arab or Fersian historians t>f the time designates the Ismailias hy the title of 
Hash-shi-shms. All call them Mulahiddh or heretics, (Elliot, II. 353 - 337 j Farishtah 
Persian Text, II. 645-616.) ^ .. if 

2 The primary meaning of from the Arabic '*‘1^ he sacrilieed, is aeapo- 

goat. The Ismdilia Fidawis were the volunteers of the order courting death for its 
glory. Bir Joseph Arnould styles them the self -offering or devotwi. The Gi’cafc 
' llholih Case of 1866 page 9. ‘ ' _ , . ^ 

^ Hanmer*B Asmssms by Iieo, 77 • 88, 93.-92, , ^ 

^ lm\ Tran^tioa of Von Hamiier’s Assassins, 199; ' . ' ' ; ~ 

■ » }Hif on-tho authority oi Vdsrf-BMh BeHhe) that over 
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It is tliroiigli this Hasan that His Highness Aglia Khan traces his 
descent froni Ali.^ The Indian Khojalis further believe that Hasan was 
the first of their Imams to send a missionary to India. The name of 
this missionary was Nhr Sat^gnr.^ In his fourth expedition to Mnltan 
(a.t). 1005) Mahmud of Ghazni (a.b. 1001 - 1030) is said to have expelled 
the Kannatians from Multan.'"^ In a.d. 1175 Muhammad Ghori (a.d. 
1152-1206) again delivered Multan from Karmatian rule.'^ In the 
beginning of the reign of Sultanah Eaziah (a.d. 1237-1 240)Min-ha3-us- 
Siraj the author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri^ speaks as an eye-witness of 
the Muldliidah heretics of Hindustan being seduced by a person with 
some pretensions to learning called Niir the Turk'^ (probably Niir 
Satagur the missionary of Hasan Zikri-his-salam)^ flocking to him in 
large numbers from all parts of Hindustan such as Sindh^ Gujardtj the 
environs of Dehli, and the banks of the Ganges and Jamna.'^-’ 
Minhaj-us-Siraj goes on to say that when Nilr preached the rabble 
gathered around him. He used to call the learned Sunnis Ndsihis 
or enemies of Ali and usurpers of his patrimony and their followers 
Marjis or hopefuls. On Friday the 6th of Rajab i-i. 634 (March 
1237) his followers to the number of a thousand men inflamed by his 
fulminations against the orthodox, and armed with swords shields 
arrows and other weapons attacked the Jama Mosque of Dehli and 
slew many of the congregation assembled there till they were routed 
with great loss by the officers of the empress llaziali. According to 
the Khojah accounts Nuriiddin, or as they call him Nur-Satagur, 
came from Deilam to Patdn in Gujardt, when that country was 
governed by a Hindu prince apparently the Solanki Bliima II. (a.d, 
1179 - 1242). He made a numher of converts by ordering the idols of 
a Hindu temple to speak and bear testimony to the truth of his mission. 
He is said to have returned to Persia shortly after converting the 
Hindu ruler of Patan secretly to his faith.^’ On his second visit to 
Gujarat he married the daughter of Raja Surchand, chief or governor 
of Navsari near Surat. His success as a proselytizer and his wealth 
exciting; the envy of his followers he was killed by Chaeh one of his 
two leading disciples while he was absorbed in sam/tdhi or contemplation. 
The name Nur-Satdgur Teacher of pure light which he took in 
addition to his own name Nurnid-din or Nurshdh and the practice of 
the Hindu abstraction or samdd/d show the process by which the first 
Ismdilia preachers succeeded in converting Hindus.'^ The Ismaili 
preachers gained their chief success among the Afghdn tribe of Lohd- 
nas. According to the tribe legends preserved by the Khojahs the 


tlio door of the lihrary of Ala-mdt, Hasan had caused the following coiii^lct to he 
engi’aved ; 3]!aJH%dslit4aiiqii'i-sharHt0ha4ii'td4'’I'saiTi^ 

MalcMdm»i-riiisgdr‘dala-2lkrihi8-{Scddrii^ 

With the help of God ho hath undone the collar of the Law, 

The ruler of the world He of blessed memory. 

Von Hanmbii’s AssAssijfs—lFeod, 103*109, 

The Great Khojdli Case of 1866 page 9 paragraph 1. 

3 The Khonili Vratanb, 165. SlUot, IL 141-443. Elliot, II* 2S9. 

5 Elliot, IT. 335-336. 

® The Kliojdh hymn called Ramat in the Khojah Vratant, 155. Of. page 26 note 2, 
^ Another Ismtfllia missionary Sadr-ud-din adopted the Hindu names of Salx-deva, 
and Harchand. Apart from its popularity with Kudus the adoption of a Hindu name 
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Lolianas are descended from Lava^ a son o£ Rdma^ who founded the tribe 
of the Eathors to which the Lohanas belong. According to another, 
story of which there seem to be several versions Raja Jaichand of 
Kanauj took to wife an. Afghan woman who was made captive after 
the defeat of Shahab-iid-dm Grliori (a.d. 1178) and who in revenge 
caused Jaichand’s death. Jaiehand^s son to quiet his father^s angry 
spirit was advised to feed many Brahma-Kshatris. The Kshatris 
refused and fled to Lahuragadh. The title Khwa-jah meaning Lord 
which they received on their conversion to Ishlm from tlieir Pir 
Sadr-ud-dm seems a translation of the title Thakkar or Thiikur by 
wliich Lohiinas are addressed. In support of this it is to be noticed 
that in Ilalar or north-east Kathi^vada Khojalis are still addressed 
by the Lohana title of Thakkar and ^vear tlicir waistcloths in 
Loliana fashion. Further the language of iho Khojahs and of >somo 
of tlieir Sindhi religious Iiymns contains a liberal mixture of Panjilbi 
words which are also present in the language of ilie Katliifiv^tda 
Lohanas. 

A later element of strength in the Khojfih community is of Kashmir 
origin. Farishtah^ mentions the OhdPs, originally a race of sun -worship- 
pers, who called themselves Tlie People of l/iglit. During 

the reign of Fateh- slit). h of Kashmir (a. i). 1 loS-otJ, ji.So t) these Chaks 
were converted to the Ismai iia faith l)y a missionary from Irak . Idiis was 
Shams*-iid-diig the second Ismailia missionary to India who aeeording to 
the Khojdh hymns was ald.e to work miraele.s.'' Sham>s-ud-di'n settled at 
tJch in Bahdwalpur al:>out eighty miles south of Multan wdiere his 
shrine still exists.^ 9'he followers of Bhams-ud-din numhor about 
75,000 in the Panjab and Kashm.ir. Many of his Bhoi (porter) Sonar 
(goldsmith) and Kasara (eo]>persmitli) converts, though still believing 
in him^ leave gone back to Ilindnism, and many who never ceased to 
be Hindus continue to believe in him. Aeeording to the Klioj^h 
accounts Shams-ud-dm is the disciple of Niir-Satiigur whom Shams 
served under the name of Chote. Farishtah gives a.d. 1496 as ihn date 
of Shams Cdiote^s arrival in Kashmir.'^ 


was in agreement witli the Siiii {f asan^wnf) rule as laid down by >Sa;\di (A,n, 125s) ; 

Saadii/tt <jay wad kMhi Siilh ktm. ha JduU o dm ; 

J]d Ilaadluuiii, Atldh Allah; hd JluniKhi’n lldiiiJldui. 

Saudi, if thou wishost unioii 
Live at peace with lowland hij^h j 
With the MiibUiu call on Allah, 

Witli the Ilirulu hum Hum evi', 

Persian Text, 11. 047. ' ^ ■ 

- Farishtah notiees that he met wUh elders of the.Nur Baksh order in BfidakhBlia'n, 
He found they diifercd in ]io way from the orthodox oil her in ap]>c*aranc‘o or in ostensihly 
following the rules of the Su/nit/h or tradition. He says a .son of Niir Baksh sliowiil 
him jS^'tir Balcsh’s hook, in which he found much to admire, Farishtah Pers, Text, 
II. m. 

^ One of the most famous of Simms Chote's miracles was the calling to life of the 
dead son of a powerful nolde of tjeh. The Pir said : In the name of Allah thoti that 
art dead arise 1 The corpse did not stir. Then Shams-ud.dhi said ; In the name of 
Shams thou that art dead arise ! and the hoy drew up , and stretched out his hands 
and feet, yawned, sneezed, and was one of the living. Fnrishtah {Pers. Text, II, (H3) 
seems to think that nrach of the success ; of Bhamsmd -din in cnnvertiBg -the ChAk 
sun- worshippers was duo to the happy accident that the BUMianary% namems Sun 
0f::iho-FaitlrP'. BMmiAul-'dhk ■ : . f .Aia|or3id:dttlpFa.Ttihei^0|..the.If:mdu,.KuslL-l 
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Sixty years earlier (about a.b. 1430) Sadr-nd-dm known as the third 
Fir was appointed head of the Khojahs of Kashmir Sindh and 
the Panjab and was the first to found a Ichdnah. orKhojdh religious 
lodge. He conceived the idea of taking all the Khojahs of India 
to visit the Unrevealed Imam in Persia. The huge army of pilgrims 
travelled till they reached Gujarat in the Panjab. At Gujarat to test 
the faith of his headmen the Fir betook himself to the house of a 
prostitute seemingly forgetful of the sacred errand on which he had 
persuaded his followers to start. Two of the headmen lost faith in 
Sadr-ud-din. But Trikam the Sindh Mukhi, thongh vilely repulsed^ 
satisfied the demands of the lorostitnte and took his Fir with him 
to the camp of the pilgrims. At the next encampment the faith of 
the followers was still more rudely tested. The Sindh headman alone 
passed the ordeal unscathed. In the end the Fir went alone to 
Alaimit. He saw the Imam incarnate^, mturned to tJeh^ diecL and 
was buried at a village called Jet piir near iJch. 

As about A.B. 1200 Nnr-Satagur had converted Gujardt, so one of 
his successors Eamdo originally a Tiiwar Rajput, sowed the seed of 
the Ismailia faith in Ivachh and Kdthiav^cla. Abont A.n. 1430* 
from the Ismailia lodge (khetnah) he had established at Kotda in 
Sindh, Pir Sadr-iid-din started the first ty the- gathering wallet {JhoU) 
on its rounds from the Ilimdlayas to the Vindliya range. It was 
Pir Sadr-ud-dln who to impart everlasting vigour to the tree of the 
Ismailia faith engrafted into it the name of Ali, and also the name of 
Agha Islam Skill, an ancestor of His Highness the Agha Khan^ as 
Alps incarnation, together with the nine Avatars of his Vishnu- 
worshipping followers. Up to Pir Sadr-ud-dm^s time Adam and the 
Prophet of Islam were unknown in the tiindu Pantheon. Adam 
is now introclueed as Vishnu and the Prophet of IsKm as Mahesh. 
Again as Islam Shah was the incarnation of Ali so Nfir-Satagur was 
fche incarnation of the Prophet and Sadr-ud-din was the incarnation of 
Brahma. The last of the Imdms, the coming Mahdi, was explained 
to be the Nildanki or stainless Avatdr, whose appearance was looked 
for by the Saktipantliis as the millenium. 

After Sadr-ud-din came Kabir-ud-din who was succeeded by Im/im« 
ud-din known in Gujarat as Imamshjlh. Imdmshah was not well 
received by the Sindh Khojdhs and had to withdraw to Persia, where, 
after visiting the Imam at Kekht, he returned to India in a.d. 1452. 
Disgusted with his Sindh followers he turned his footsteps towards 
Gujarat and was favourably received by Mahmud Begada (a.d, 1459 - 
1511). ] mdm-ud-din founded anew sect in Gujardt with opinions 

differing in some minor points from the doctrines of the Ismailia 
faith. Tlie Khojahs possess to this day a hymn composed by Im4m- 
shah called the Jandzah or Bier in which he describes his journey 
to the heavens through the power of the Imdm, and his meeting 
with Pralluulha, Harishehandra, Yudhisthira, Sadr-ud-din, and others. 
Im^mshah died in a.B. 1,512. His disciples who belong to the class 
of Momniis arc to be found in Ahmedab^id, Kheda, Cambay, Baroda, 
Bhdvnagar, Surat, Khandesh, and Kaehh. Owing to the deviation of 
his teaching from the doctrines laid down by the older Khojdh Pm, 
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and owing to Us denoiinciiig the Kliojah practice of lev^ying diissondh 
or tytlies, Imdmsliali was es communicated bj Abdas-saklm the son 
of Islamslutli, the niirevealed Kliojah Imam of the time. In Cbijarat 
after tlic death of Pir Imani-iid-din (aj>. 1512) aetive proselytizing 
ceased. Aliont a.d. 1594 Kapiira Lohana and some other .Klmjahs 
Ciirried the tytlic wallet r»f the Indian Ismailias to Eclvht in Persia the 
residence of Agha Ahd-us-Salani the iinreTealed Imdm. To supply the 
want of a missionary Agha A1)d-iis-Salam wrote in Persian for the 
gnidance of his Indian follo%vors a book called the Pandydd^i'-Jaimii- 
mardi that is the Maxims of Fortitude. This book transliterated and 
translated into Sindhi and Gujarati forms x^art of the scriptures of 
the Khojahs and is regarded with a veneration which gives the liook 
the twenty-sixth place in tlie list of the Khojali PirB or saints. Tlie 
mystic strain in their faith tlio Khojahs trace to certain allegorical 
traditions of the Pro^diet and All. ^ 

About the middle of the sixteenth century the bacdv sliding of the 
Panjab Khojahs to Sunniism showed the need of a vice-pontiH: in 
India. Tlie Imam summoned one Dadd or Dadii, a descendant of a 
powerful family of Sindli Khojahs^ a.nd invested him with the mantle 
of a Pir. The da}' of^Dadids investiture is still eelelnnLed l>y the 
Khojahs as the ShaUs Id, About x.\>, 1549 (Samvat IdOh) Pir ])adu^ 
owing to the hostility of the Sumras, left Sindh and settled in J’finiiuigar. 
Here they were honouraldy received by the Jdm and at his request forty 
more families of Khojahs were invited. A x>lot of land near the town 
was assigned to them and round it they raised a wall one of whose gates 
is still known as DddiPs Gate. After converting some Kathiavi'uja 
Lohanas Dadu went to Bhuj the capital of Kachh in the reign of 
Ihio Bhdrmal I. (a.d. 1585-1631). Here a rain-eomxxdling miracle 
Xirocured the Pir many converts. Pir OMu died in a.d. 1594 and was 
succeeded by his son Sddik after whom the title of Pirsliip became 
extinct, the clex)uty of the Imam being henceforth styled VaJdL 0 wing 
to family dissensions SddilPs grandson moved from Bhuj to Halar in 
Kdthiavdda. In a.d. 1844 the Khojali Imam Agha Shah Hasan Ali 
discontinuing the appointment of local Khojahs as his Va/diL^ sent out 
his nephew to Kaehli as his dej)uty. A year later (a.d. 18*45) Agha 
Shdh Hasan Ali better known as His Highness the Agha- Khan, himself 
came to India and was the firsb Ismailia niirevealed Imdm to settle in 
this country. He was eighteenth in descent from Ruknuddin Khur 
Shah during ivhose tenure of the Ismailia pontificate, in A.D. 1255, 
Halaku Khdn the Tartar massacred the Ismililia population of Persia, 
and dismantled tiieir forts. 


* All Ucing asked liow lu^ carac to know Allali, replkd ; t came to know my Maker 
from tlie weakness o£ my own purpose. In jiistideation of tkeir belief in iiiearuaUmis 
the Khojahs put forward the arf^umeiit about Godhead in Man furiiished by a tradition 
which tiicy attribute to the .i^rophet : I am the ‘Jih??/-iess Muhiunmad. This is 
Ahad the One and Unique Allah. (That is, without its three or 7nims Midiammad 
becomes Ahad.) A scoffer asked Ali : What is AlUh ? The Prince of the Faithful 
replied : Hast thoii been at sea in a sinking ship ? Though the winds sang thy dirge 
and the weaves threatened to engulf thee, like the .veritable black valley of Jehanna, 
even then did no small benign voice whisper to thee, * Thou .shalt be saved I .b That 
voice, oh thou of little Ixdicf, was AlUh I The iChoJ^hs are fond of the Prophets 
saying: Think not on the being, think on the bounty bl God* Kho|4h Vrataht, 1 - 10 
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In a large crowd of Mnsalmdns tlie Kliojali can be recognized by: 
bis Ml arcbed bead, bis massive sq^uare forehead, bis heavy, somcr 
times busby, but generally broadly pencilled and arcbed eyebrows; 
and long full lashes fringing large keen brown or black eyes, 
bis large roundish and sometimes forwardbent ears, his heavy 
moustaches falhng over his small Ml lips without regard to the 
order and practice (simnah) of the Prophet, his thick beard either 
shaved or cropped close to the skin covering a Ml chin and oval 
cheeks. Ages of business habit have given his face a good-tempered 
but keenly intelligent shrewdly confident and sometimes among the 
lower orders a hard and sinister expression. Among Khojah women 
large dark sometimes flashing eyes often adorn a face which is 
pleasing and perfect in its oval outline. The other features though 
finer and more delicate are as clearly marked as those of the men. 
The complexion of the men varies from a yellowish or ruddyish fair to 
a rich olive or leonine brown, that of the women from a delicate fair 
to the greenish hue so highly prized and so often sung by the Persian 
and Urdu poet as the sahsah or green hue. The men are generally 
of medium height and well built with a tendency to stoutness, the 
women are below the medium height and rather slightly though 
symmetrically formed. The men shave their head or wear short 
close-cut hair in European style. The women wear their long black 
hair parted in the middle and drawn back lia-nging in a long plait. 
Khojiili women are fond of reddening their palms and soles with 
henna. They also apply lampblack or collyrium to the edges of their 
eyelids, but unlike other Musalmdn women they are not partial to the 
mmi or black dentrifice.^ 

Fifty years ago (a.d. 1840) the dress of the Khojah men was the pahdg 
or loosely wound wdiite turban, the mgarhha (literally body-coverer) or 
chola made of white cotton stuff fastened in front liig'h over the chest by 
aj^air of cotton ties or hands and falling to the ankles. The coat had 
sleeves of an extravagant length which were shortened by being creased 
np as f ar as the elbows. The coat of poorer men was the handi or 
jacket cut like a chola^ but reaching only as far as the waist. The 
lower extremities were covered by the suththan or chon a a pair 
of trousers of thick white cotton cloth loose above and tightened at 
the ankles by a pair of loops and buttons. Those wearing the handi 
had to wear over it fastened at the navel by a single knot a waist- 
cloth potioy while the Avearer of the longer coat used to carry his 
waisteloth over his arm or shoulder. The shoes worn both by the 
rich and poor Avere pointed and of red or black leather. The in- 
door dress of the early Khojah Avas a simple potio or waisteloth Avorn 


1 The origin of the use of missi (from mis, Arabic copper, because copper filings form 
one of its chief components) is the Arab admiration of the rich red of the inner lips 
called in Arabic luma. So in the Thousand and One Nights (Alf Leilah-wa Leilah), 
Arabic Text, Night 335 (Cairo Edition) : 

As mvinifi Imm il lumd 
Wulhiso f'l lmtnil halialc. 

Pleasing as the deep scarlet in the deep red of the inner Up, 

Hateful as the whiteness in the whiteness of Up leprosy. 
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in the present Ilmdii style^ with* the rest o£ the body bare. The dress 
of the Khojah women of iifty years ago w^as a striped silk or cotton 
l^odice^ . fastened tightly behind in the middle of the back^ a striped black 
green or red' heavy petticoat with mimerotis folds reaching to the 
ankles and a scarf of green black or other sober cotton with borders and 
stripes called ])aclietU or poiara. The dress of the modern rich Khojdli 
indoors is a skiillcap of some sober Ime of flowered or plain velvet 
or satin^ a flannel or cashmere waistcoat in the cold weather or a 
cotton or silk waistcoat in the warm weather^ the collar of the waist- 
coat being exit in the style of a English shirty and below it a long 
fine white cotton shirt. Under the shirt a rich Khojah wears a ■white 
cotton iiannel or cashmere trousers either wholly in English style 
or cut in English style but fastened by a trousers string. Some 
Khojalis wear white silk trousers but these are fast disappearing. On 
his feet the Kliojah wears white cotton or wool or silk stockings ■with 
a pair of velvet or leather slippers. Out of doors the rich Khopih puts 
on a goldbordered arched turban Avliieh he calls a Mnglilai phenta or 
Mughal scarf-turban, its sliape being borrowed from the headdress 
of the Mughals. The peculiarity of the Khojdli turban is that it is 
smaller and lays bare a greater portion of the back of the head than 
the Meinan. or Kokani turban of the same shape. Another material 
used ])y Khojdlis for their turbans is the Calcutta needlework 
called JC'CmhUiah, Old men or men with loss taste for show wear silk 
embroidered turbans as also do the middle classes. The poor go out 
in their skullcaps. The rich and middle class Khojdli when going 
out of doors puts over his jacket or waistcoat a longer coat, a 
compromise ])etween the Englislx coat and Indian, having the length, 
of tlie angarh/ia with the cut the buttons and the sleeves of a 
English coat. Some Khojahs wear the shdpdh sad m/ ah or Arab 
short coat open at the breast with a large row of silk buttons on 
one side and of loops on the other side. He changes his slippers for 
English boots, or, if he belongs to the middle classes, for country-made 
boots or shoes of English st}de. But for his arched gold or silk 
embroidered turban, the outdoor dress of the Khojah is so similar to 
that of the modern Parsi that it would be difficult to distinguish a 
Khojah from a Parsi. Except that it is made of cheaper materials, the 
dress of a middle class Khojah does not differ from that of his rich 
fellow-tribesman. As has been observed the indoor dress of a middle 
class or rich Khojah is the outdoor dress of the poor Kliojdli. It is 
also made of poorer materials. 

The wardrobe of Khojdh women is costly l>emg made mostly 
of light coloured silks with silk or gold embroidery. A great part 
of a Khojah married woman^s wardrobe is a gift to her from her 
parents at the time of her marriage and if carefully kept the 
enduring materials of which it is ^composed last ten to twenty years. 
The indoor dress of a rich Khojah woman consists of a plain or 
embroidered scarf pachedi^ a goldbordered or plain silk or brocade 
kdmheri or bodice tightly laced at the back/ a loose gown-like silk 
shirt or pemhm readmng to the knees^ and a ' pah* of loose silk tronsers 
u&m Out of doors she puts on a waistcoat (without sleeves m a polka 
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with sleeves) a pair o£ stockings and slippers or English shoes. The 
dress of the children is like that of their parents except that until, 
she reaches mature age, the Khojdh girl like the Parsi girl wears an 
embroidered skullcap. The dress of middle class and poor Khojah 
'Women though of less costly materials is the same as that of the rich 
women.^ 

Some Kachh Kathiavacla and north Gujarat Khojah men wear 
earrings in the lobes of the ears and jewelled studs in the ear cartilage. 
The practice is every day becoming less common. The other orna- 
inents worn by Khojah men are rings and watch chains. The ornaments 
worn by the women though differing in name and slightly in some 
cases in appearance are the same as those worn by Sunni wnmen. 

The Khojah enjoys a good business reputation. Parsi would 
rather trust a Khojah than a Meman. A keen jealous spii’it of 
competition is the chief trait in the Khojah character. The Khojdh 
is a good hater Veclmen Khojo, Duhhmen sojo : For hate a Khojah, 
for pain a boil. The Khojah expresses his contempt for an upstart 
rival by the term Tve ^^enjyo A tiiree-twenty-fiver that is a man who 
fancies himself wealthy because he owns three times twenty-five rupees. 
Though called Tundds that is beliefless epicures the Khojahs have a 
great regard for their religion the tenets of which they observe faith- 
fully They are neat, clean, sober, thrifty, ambitious, and in trade 
enterprising and cool and resourceful. They are great travellers 
by land and sea visiting and settling in distant countries for purposes of 
trade. They have business eonneetions with the Panjab, Sindh, Calcutta, 
Ceylon, Burma, Singdpiir, China, and Japan,* with ports of the 
Persian Gulf Arabia and East Africa, and with England America and 
Australia. Khojah boys go as apprentices in foreign Khojah firm.s on 
salaries of Rs. 200 to Rs. 2000 a year with board and lodging. 

On their first settlement in the towns of Gujarat the Khojahs were 
parched-grainsellers, fuel -sellers, old-embroiderymen {zarijmrd^ids)^ 
and bricklayers. They now enjoy assured and powerful positions in 
the ivory, horn, cotton, hide, mother-of-pearb grain, spice, fishmaw, 
shark-fin, cotton, seed, furniture, opium, and silk trades. They have 
also gained high places in the learned professions as doctors engineers and 
lawyers. A Kliojali has lately (a.d. 1897) been elected a member of 
the Viceroy^s Legislative Council, 

Khojahs have many observances and customs differing from 
those of regular Slusalmans. The chluUti or sixth day ceremony after 
birth differs from that performed by regular Gujardt MusalmSns. 
Near the hed of the mother is placed a hdyot or wooden stool on which 
after the child and mother have been bathed and dressed, on the 
evening of the sixth day are placed a reedpen an inkstand a blank 


iTlie cliiof difference is tlmt none but tbe ricb wear citliei* the IdMt that is locket 
round the neck, a fashion adopted Khojah women from Pdrsi womom or the Lodi 
Laskar, a gold or silver knob set in a capacious hole in the lobe of the ear, which the 
rich and middle class are gradually giving up. 

2 Mr* Hdshambhai Niir Muhammad of Bombay, 
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book a knife and a garland of flowers. The pen ink and ]'a]iur 
are intended for the Goddess of Fortune who is believed to write the 
destiny of the newborn child. A chamiuhlt four-sided Inatter-Fed 
doiigh-lanip is also placed on the stool and lighted and close to the lamp is 
set a box of Chinese crackers. As each of the female relatives of the 
family comes in she strews a little rice near tlie stool^ lays ou the 
ground her present of gold or silver wristlets and anklets for the child 
and bending over the mother and her newborn babe takes their Inilhjeil 
or ills upon herself Ijy passing her hands over them and evaekliiig 
her finger-joints against her temples. The little one is then laid on 
the ground on the strewn rice and the mother rises and worsliips the 
child by bowing towards it and to the chammhh or four-faced la,mx> 
on the stool. Crackers are then let off and the child is laid in its 
mother’s lap. 

The Khojiih marriage keeps a relie of the marriage by piirehase 
which they l3Glieve once obtained among them. Three or four ihyys 
before the marriage the father or male guardian of the marrying pair 
meet one evening at the J'ama-at Khanah or assembly lodge witli their 
friends and relatives and the Muklu or other Jamd4t oflictnc Tim 
officer registers the names of the l)ride and bridegroom in a register ke})t 
under the- order of His Higluiess the Agha Khdn, The father (.‘,1; tlie 
In’idogroom gives Es. 5.| to the father of the bride. The sum is received 
hy the girFs father and handed to the Jaina-ad officer as the marriage 
eo:ntributio3i to the funds. The bridegroom’s friends place Ijid'ore llic 
Jama-at oifiGer a copper or brass tray containing from live to ten sorn of 
sugar. The Jama. 4t officer^ after rex>eating the hallowed narnes of the 
WiYO or Pan an that is Muhammad, Ali^ Fatimah, Hasan, and lluseiii 
declares: I do litu'oby boglu ihu wedding of Melir Ali, son of Kanun All, wit!} 
Ba'birili, tlie fourth daughter of Padamsi Piinja* to w^t4 as did \vetl Fa't iiuah, the 
brightfaced lady datighter of our Lord and Propbot Mtdiammad (on w lion i ho peace !) 
witli ibo lord and ike leader, tbo receiver of the testament of the Cbosen a.nd Ibir^.N 
tbe lord Ali, tbe son of Abii Tdiib. The sugar tray is then placed );>o£ore 
the bride’s father who in token of ratifying the compact tastes a jffneh 
of the sugar which is then distributed among those present. ff1ns is 
the verbal compact. 

On the morning of the next day the written agreement is prepared* 
A thick j)areliment-]iko sheet of blank paper is taken together with 
trays full of dried fruit and sugar to the bricle^s house by the biide- 
groom’s father and bis friends accompanied by the Jamd-at oificers. 
The Jama4t scribe begins the writing with the names of the live holy 
persons and the names of the four archangels in tbe four corners. 
Then are entered the names of the contracting parties wdth those of their 
fathers and grandfathers, the amount of the marriage portiuii;, tbe 
names of the chief Jama4t officers of the day, and the dates on which 
the chief marriage ceremonies are to be fierformed. Saffron water is 
sprinkled over the sheet of paper, whieh> together with the sugar and 
dried fruit, is laid before the bridegroom^s father. The bridegroom’s 
father lays the sheet on the ground and on it places an iron nail and 
“four betelnuts and throws some rice pverifcV' Then folding it he' wraps 
it and the betelnuts in an unused silk; or, cotton handkerehi®i'»d 'takes 
it away. Except that in Bombay the, NiMh ceremony is ‘performed 
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by His Highness the Agha Khan himself and outside Bombay by his 
ofHeers the ceremonies that follow possess no noteworthy peculiarity. 

A remarkable feature at a Khojah^s death is the sardarcJihcintd or 
Holy Drop. The Jama-S-t offioer or the Mukhi asks the d}dng Khoj^h 
if he wishes the sacred drop samarchhantci. If the dying person 
agrees he or she bequeaths Hs, 5 to Es. 500 or any larger amount 
to the Kho jail Jama4t. A Sindhi-knowing Khojah is then called in 
to read the Book of the Ten Incarnations Das-Amtav. A Jamd-4t 
officer dilutes a cake of KarbaM clay in water^ and^, to save the 
departing soul from the temptation of the Archfiend 'who is believed 
to be present oiferiiig a cup of false nectar, moistens the lips and 
siirinkles the rest of the water on the face the neck and the chest of 
the dying Khojah. The touch of the Holy Drop is believed to relieve 
the death agony as completely as among the Sunnis does the recital at 
a death-bed of the chapter of the Kuraan knomi as the Siirali’-i-Td.-sin. 
If the dead is old and grayhaired the hair after death is dyed with 
henna. A garland of cakes of Karbala clay is tied round the neck 
of the corpse. If the body is to be buried locally two small circular 
patches of silk cloth cut from the covering of Husain’s tomb, 
called chasimahs or spectacles, are laid over the eyes. If the 
body is to be buried in the sacred soil of Karbala the viscera are 
removed before the body is bathed, the hollow is filled with camphor 
and the incision earefiilly sewn.^ After it is bathed and shrouded, the 
body is laid in a bier and taken to a mosque and the prayers for the 
dead are repeated over it. It is then placed in an air-tight tin -lined 
coffin which is afterwards enveloped in tarred canvas. As long as the 
coffin lies at a mosque awaiting shipment the services of a Shiah Mulldh 
are engaged at Rs. 5 to Rs. 50 to keep on reading the Kuradn over the 
body. The coffins of dead Khojahs are carried by the Persian Steam 
Navigation Company’s steamers and transhipped at the mouth of 
the JEuphrates into smaller river-steamers and by them are landed at 
Baghdad ten or t^velve days after leaving Bombay. At Baghdad pro- 
fessional coffin-carriers take charge of them and carry the coffins by mule 
or camel to Karbala. The steamer freights vary fromRs. 200 to Rs. 400 ; 
the Baghdad camelmen charge no less than Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 for each 
coffin; and the final interment charges at Karbala are heavy ranging 
from Rs. 100 for the deposit of the coffin in the vaults (Sardab) below 
Husain’s shrine to Rs. 2000 to Es. 5000 for a grave on the KarbaM 
side,'' ' ' ' ' 

The religion of the Khojahs is Shiah IsmailMism. To the simple 
Sunni KaliniaJi or profession of faith There is no God but AlMh 
and Muhammad is His Prophet” the Bhiah adds and AH the 


^ This is cloubti‘ul. Borne .say the Shidh in common -with orthodox sections believe 
that it is sacrilege amoiinting to a mutilation of the defunct to even handle the body 
roughly after death. They say that the viscera are not removed, but that a stout 
cotton ribbon about two inches in breadth is wound tightly and closely round the 
body of the corpse beginning from the toes and ending at the throat. After the body 
is deposited in the coflan the remaining space in the coffin isfliiled with finely pounded 
henna powder. The powdered henna absorbs all the moisture which the body exudes 
and prevents smelh ' 
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companion o£ Muhammad is the Yicar o£ God/^ The elevation of Ali 
to an almost equal place with the Prophet is the distinctive tenet of the 
Shiahs,^ The whole religious life of the Shiah is steeped in a current 
of thoughts beliefs traditions and observances having their source in 
Ali^ the Lady Fatiinah; and their two sons Hasan and Husain, four 
venerated names which with that of the apostle of God compose the 
Pentad or Panj^tan of the holy family of Islam. To revere Ali as 
the Yicar, still more as the incarnation of AlMli, to go on pilgrimage 
to Shah Najaf the supposed place of Ali-’s martyrdom 120 miles south- 
• west of Baghdad:, and at Karbala to bow the forehead on moulds of 
I Karbala clay and to drink the holy clay dissolved in water are practices 
as meritorious in the eyes of the Shiah as they are forbidden in the 
estimation of the Sunni. The Sunni prays with folded arms five times, 
the Shiah with his arms straight by his side three times a day. Tlie 
Shiah venerates Ali and Padmali and execrates the memory of the 
first three Khalifahs. The Sunni reverences the first three Kbalifahs 
equally with Ali and the Lady F<4timah. The Shiah laws of marriage 
divorce and inheritance, though drawn from the same source, are 
completely opposed to the Sunni laws. The Khojahs/like the Memans, 
follow the Hindu law of iiilieritauce." 

The Sunni considers it his duty, if he can afford it, to make a 
pilgrimage to Makkah and Madiiiah. With the Shiah it is an act of 
merit if he has visited the shrines of Ali and Husain.'^’ 

The Ismailia Shiahs are divided into two classes, the Isua-asharis 
or Twelvers who believe in the twelve Tmamsj the descendants of Ali. 
\ To this branch of the Shiah faith beloiig the regular classes of 
the Persian and Indian Shiahs. The other branch is that of the 
Seveners oi* Sdbvlns who are called Ismailiaiis because they reckon seven 
Imams and make Ismail, the son of Muhammad, the son of Jaafar Sadik, 
the last of the revealed Imams, The difference between the Twelvers 
and the Seveners starts from, the seventh Imdm. The power of the 
Seveners originated with the dynasty bf the Putiniis in Egypt 
(a.d. 910 > 1171) founded by Obeidullah (A.n, 910) who through 


^ Etymologically Shiilli means separatist is x^iubaWy tlie correct denyation. 

The term was originally apxdiod to those pure-hlooded morn hers of Ali’s family who 
fell early victims to the ho.stility of the Sunni Umayayd Khalifahs of Damascus 
(a. I). C61 -74o). Sir Joseph iVrnould in the Great Ivhojdh Case of 1FG6. 

- Daring the absence of His Highness the Aghd in Calcutta in A.t*. 1S4G-17 anal 1S48 
litigation was carried on and croicliided which again divided the Kliojdiis of Bomliay 
into two hostile parties. It was the well-known case as to the rights of female 
inheritance among the Khojdhs, called h’arjnii Mir-Ali’s case, in wdiieh Bir Krskino 
Perry in a.i>. 1847 pronounced a learned judgment, founded on the evidence of 
caste-usage and custom, against the rights of Khoj^.h females to inherit according to 
the rules of Muhammadan law. The Great Khojdh Case of hSGG. 

^ Bir Joseph Arnoidd, on whose judgment in the great Kliojdli case of Am. 186t> 
much of the above contrast is based, thus sums the differences: In a word, agreeing 
in reverencing Muhammad a.s the Prophet and the Kurafni as the word of Allilh, the 
Sunnis and Shiahs agree in little else except in hating each other with the bitterest 
hatred. (The Great Khojilh Case.) The Shiah calls the Sunni ^'asiU and a Kkdrtjl^ 
a usurper and an outgoer. The Sunni' retorts by calling the Shidb a RdUzi or rejecter. 
Sir Eichard Burton (Alf Lailah wa Lailah, IV. 44 note 1) says : The Shifihs have no 
ground to feel offended at the word Rdfizi being applied to them, as the name was 
taken from their own saying Imia rafadhnk lmm Venly. wehave rejected or renounced 
them, that is the ffrst three Ahalif^hs, 
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Muhammad HaMb, the sou o£ J adf ar Musaddik, who claimed descent 
from Ismail, the seventh and according to the Ismailias the last of 
the revealed Imams. Muhammad;, the son of Ism ml and his son Jaafar 
Musaddik and his son Muhammad Habib are called by the Ismailias 
their Md/d fun or Concealed Imams in contradistinction to Obeidiillah 
the assertor of the rights of the family of Ismail to the Khilaphatj a 
Revealed Imam. On the establishment of the Fatimite dynasty in 
Africa (a.d. 910) the Ismailia doctrines were first publicly taught at 
Malidia, a city founded by Obeidullah afterwards surnamed A1 Mahdi;, 
and after the conquest of Egypt;, by the fourth Fdtimite A1 Muizz 
(a.d. 953 -975) at Cairo. Towards the close of the eleventh century 
(a,d. 1072-1092) the power of the Ismailias was established at Alamiit 
in Persia by Hasan Sal)ah. The doctrines of the Ismailias of Persia 
remained wfithont change till the year a.d. 1163 when the foindh 
successor of Hasan Sabah^ Ala-zikri-his-salam^ abrogated the rule of 
secrecy and promulgated his doctrines and transferred the Imamate 
from the Fatiniite to himself.^ From Alazikri-his-salam the Khojahs 
derive the succession aud descent of their present Imam Agha Sultan 
iMuhammad Shah. In order to present the Ismailia faith in inviting 
form to the Sliakti-worshipping Lohanas the first Ismailia missionaries 
made some modification in its doctrines. The Mahdi or imrevealed 
Imam of Alamut was preached to the Shaktipantlais as their looked-£or 
tenth incarnation the Niklanki or Stainless Avatar. The five Pandavas 
were the first five famous Ismailia pontiffs. The first Ismailia missionary 
Nur Satgur (A,n. 1163) was the incarnation of Brahma that appeared 
on earth next after Buddha. Among the Matapantliis each of the fom* 
Yug^s or epochs has its preacher or hhakia. To the first epoch is assign- 
ed as bhakta Pralhadha^ to the second Harischandra, and to the third 
Yudishthira. Instead of the fourth Balibhadra; Pir Sadr-ud-dm the 
third Khojah missionary added his own name. I^he four sacrifices"’ of the 
tomjvgas were confirmed as were also confirmed the Ghat Fdth-Maatm 
or prayer and ritual of the Shaktipanthis. Instead of Shaktipanth 
Sadr-iid-din adopted the name of Satpanth or True Doctrine for his 
new faith. The Kho 3 ahs repeat the hymns of Sadr-ud-dm with great 
devotion and never name him but with extreme reverence. The forms 
of Khojah prayer and ritual are laid down in the Book of Pandyadi 
Jawan Mardi by A'gba Abdus SaMm Shah one of the Khojah Imams. 
The book is translated into old Hindu Sindhi. Before the time of Pir 
Dadu (about a.d. 1550) the form of worship prescribed to the Khojahs 
was daily attendance at the khdnah or prayer- lodge and the repetition 
on a rosary of 99 or 101 beads the names Pir-^hdh or Shah Pir} 
Pir Dadu ordered his followers to pray three times a day like the 
Shiahs re 2 }eating the above words in their ];)rayer and also repeating the 
names of all the Imams down to the joresent Imdm. The Khojah prays 
sitting mentally addressing his prayers to the Imam for the time. He 
also makes prostrations at stated intervals. The newmoon^ Muharram^ 


^ Von Haiimer's Assassins, 20-109. 

2 The BaUtllurns, Uic first Yuga sacrifice being tJio elephant, the second the horse, 
the third the cow, the fourth the goat. KhojAh Vartant, 195, ’ 

literally King, allegorically means Ood and Pir the Prophet, Khoidh 
VraUnt, 23940. . , 
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and Eamazdn prayers are repeated in tlie Jam44t KMnali with the 
Pir as Leader. While the prayer reciters are assembling a man 
stands at the chief entrance to the Jamd-at Kh^nah. He demands the 
Khoj ah shibboleth or watchword of every person seeking admission. 
The newcomer says : Hai Zmdah Oh thou living one^ and the 
Jaiiitor answers I have found him alive and true. ^ The 

KhojalPs three daily prayers are; Morning prayer Suho-p mmdz 
between 4 and 5 a.m. j evening prayer Maghrib or Sdmanji nimd^ at 
dusk; and night 2 >rayer Isdji nimaz between 8 and 9 r.M. generally 
at home. Next to prayer the most important act of devotion is the 
counting of the names of the on a rosary of 101 beads made of 
Karbdla clay. Third in importance is the Khojah sacrament the Ghai 
pdih or Heart-prayer. Except on holidays Saturdays and Mondays, 
when in Bombay the Imam presides, the sacrament is held after the 
morning prayers at the chief Jam.a4t Khiinah by the Jamd-dt officers, 
Karbala clay is dissolved in a large bowl of water, and as each of the 
congregation rises to leave the lodge he goes to the person presiding 
lays before him from 2 annas to 2 i-npees and kisses his hand. He 
receives a small cup of the saeramenial water which he drinks and 
retires. 

Besides the Bassondh or tithe and the Petonclh, n smaller contribu- 
tion, the Khojdh has to pay his Imam about sixteen minor contribu- 
tions varying from |-5 annas to Es. 1000.^ These he pays as the 
zaMt or purification ordered by the Kur4an. Besides these when 
pressed for money the Imam sends round the Jholi or wallet 
demanding an extraordinary levy of 'the tenth or fifth part of the 
whole of a KhojdKs possessions. This is called the Bakicas a 
corruption of bahhshWh or voluntary gift. Though it once caused 
the defection of a large number from the community the Khojahs have 
more than once cheerfully paid the Bakkas. The date of its last pay- 
ment was A.D, 1839-40.^ The Dasso^idh is levied on each newmoon 
day of every month, each Khojah dropping into a cloth bag kept in 
the Jama-at Khanah for the purpose as much as he is inclined to pay 
generally the tenth part of his monthly earnings. The Kang a is the 
contribution due for the initiation of a Khojah child. It is paid by the 
parents at any time after the child has reached the age of four to 
twelve. This is the Khojah substitute for the Bimillah ceremony of 
the Regular Musalmans. 

Besides the Ramazan and the Bair tdi, two holidays which they 


^ It is said that Pir Kabir-ud-din, the fourth Ismdilia missionary (A.n. 1448) in one 
of his visits to the Ini4ni at Beilam, was addressed by the I malm as B^ai zindah ! 
Oh living one. In reply the Plr said Kdya^mpdya I have found him alive (meaning 
himself). These words repeated in a KhojdVs devotions possess a merit erjual to the 
gift of a horse in charity, Khojiih V rat ant, 212. 

2 The lihojAh VarUnt at page 244 gives the names of some of the chief dues as : 
3 8arsJiu7% 2 LehUo, 3 Chohlio^ 4 Clw^do^ S Samar-cMantOy 6 Marnu-farn'di 
7 Chdndrdnd’ptrdmly S BMki-lJmhh ^ Darya BakaSy 10 CkhM-mlinddy 1 1 
12 Plwda-phodiy 1 3 Mdtd-mldmaiiy 14 MoJbW^ 15 Sadamajiy 16 Kango. The DassonM 
and Petondh thoxigh large duos are not regularly paid. Many Khojahs do not pay 
them at all. Mr. Hashimbhai Hiir Muhammad. , 

^Sir Joseph ArnouWs Judgment in the Great Khojih'Case of 1866 page H. 
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enjoy jointly with other the Khojahs observe nine other 

yearly holidays.^ 

MomailS, propeidy Mn^niiiis or Believers, include five divisions of 
Kachhis from Sindh and Kaehh, Halaris from Halar in north-east 
Kathiavdda, Dhokas belonging to Dholka in^ Ahmedabad, Dhoraji 
Bh^vnagris from Bhdvnagar in south-east Kathidvada, and Veravadas 
from Ver aval in south Kathiavdda. Their descent from converts of 
two distinct Hindit-Sindh and Kaelih castes, the trading Lohanas and 
the market gardening Kaehhias of K^thiavada, is perpetuated by the 
two main divisions of Kachhis and Hald-is, from the latter of which 
the Dhokas Bhavnagris and Yerdvadas are ofishoots. 

Maulana Abdul Kddir Muhi-yud-din Gilani the Saint of Saints 
died at Baghdad in a.d. 1165 (h. 561). On his death-bed he ordered 
one of his sons Taj-ud-din to settle in India and display to its people 
the light of Islam.” In A,n. 1421 (h. 838) Sayad Eiisiif-ud-din Kadiri, 
fifth in descent from Tdj-ud-dm, was in a miraculous dream ordered to 
set sail for Sindh and guide its people into the right way of Islam. 
When Sayad Eiisuf-ud-din reached Sindh, its capital was Nagar-Thatha 
and its ruler was a chief of the Samma dynasty (a. n. 1351- 1521) 
with the title of Markab Khan^ (probably Jam Eai Dan [xl.n. 1454] ) 
who received Sayad Eusuf-ud-din with honour and entertained him as 
his guest. At this time Mdnekji, the head of the eighty-four 
or divisions of the Lohana community^ was in favour at the court of 


^ The details are ; 

Katl Assassination of the Imdui Ali ... 

Zailat-ul" Kadr of pre-ortlainment of Destinies 

l'd4’Ghadir ... 

Asimrah.., ... ••• ... ... 

Chihillum ... 

Katl’i (Assassination of) Imam Hasan 

Birthday ... 

The Jfaumz or Vernal Equinox kept according to the Parsi 
calculation ... ... ... ... 


21sfc Eamazan, 

23rd ditto. 

ISth Zir ILijiah. 

9th and lOfch Muharram, 
21st of Safar, 

29fch ditto. 

17th of the 1st Rahi. 

21st March. 


Birthday of His Highness Agha Khdn Falguu Sud 0th, 2uth Mar, 

^I'roman Xlrdti treatise named Nuzhat-iil-AldiMr by Sayad Ainfr-ud-din Nusliat 
written under tbe patronage o£ tbe-Meman spiritual guide Pi r Buzurg AU of Mnudra 
in Kaclih in A.D, 1873 (h. 1'290), This account, .though unreliable as to dates, 
is said to he derived from three respecttible sources : Pirst the pedigree of the 
holy Sayad Buzurg Ali, Second, sanads or patents of the headship of the commnuity 
conferred on Manckji the hrst Lohana convert to Islam in the possession of Sel'h 
Sahebna of Bhuj, ^AJafnekji's descendant in Bombay, Third, sanads or patents iti the 
possession of Joshi BhojaJji, a descendant of Joshi Hansraj, son of Ramani, the caste 
priest of the LohAnas at the time of their conversion. 

® Farishtah (Persian Text, 11. 616-620) in his notice of the Samnias of Sindh does not 
mention any individual of the name of Markab KhAii as having ruled over Siiidlu The 
Tarikh-i-MaAsuini, a.d, 1600 (Elliot, I. 231) mentions a fakir who was a man of 
judgment and was considered a saint at Thatha, as in the habit of visiting the Samma 
ruler Jdm RAi Ddn (A.D. 1454) and as much respected and favoured by that monarch. 
The nearness of this date (A,D. 14*21) given to Sayad Edsuf-ud-dm with the date 
(A.D. 1454) of JAm RAi DAn favours the supposition th<at by Markab Klidii the author 
of the treatise meant JAm RAi HAn himself. 

^ According to the Memans the name Lohafna is from LohAnpur in MultAn. This 
derivation is probably correct.. The KhojAhs (Above page 39) say LoliAna is from Lalmra- 
gadh, xu*ohably LAhore, but the KhojAhs are sadly confused. According to Arnir-ud'din 
(page 13) in A.D. 1400 the LohAnas were known in"8indh as Motas. The names of sixty of 
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Markab Klian. Markab Khaii became a follower of the Sayad and 
Manekji with two of his three sons and 700 Lohana families followed their 
niler‘’s example. Of the two sons of Mdnekji who became converts Kavji 
was called Ahmed and Eavjfs sons Siindarji and Hansrdj were named 
Adam and Taj Muhammad. On their conversion the saint changed 
the name of the eomiminity from Mota and Lohana to Mtodmin 
or Believers, andy investing Adam with a di’ess of honour, appointed 
Inm hereditary head of the new community with his seat at Wara 
near Thatha. The Hindu relatives of the converted Lohanas called 
on their spiritual guides to pray to Dar 3 ra Pir the Indus spirit to 
remove the saintd The Indus spirit heard their prayer. The saint 
refused a grant of land and after receiving his followers^ assurance 
that they would continue to support his descendants as their religious 
heads Eusuf-ud-din retired by sea to Irdk. Before leaving he blessed 
his people, a blessing to which the Memans trace their fruitfulness 
and their success in trade. Phv Biizurg Ali Kddiri of Mimdra in 
south Kachh who died nearly two years ago (a.b. 1896) was eighteenth 
in descent from Sa^^^ad Eusnf-ud-dm. The present (a.d. 1898) Pir is his 
son Sayad Jaafar Shah who lives partly in Bombay and partly in Mundra. 
According to this account at the invitation of the Jadeja llao Khengar 
(a.b. 15^8-1534), under Kannawa a descendant of Adam Seth, the 
Memans moved from Thatha to Bhuj ; and, under the favour of Rao 
Khengar wdio honoured Kannawa with the title of Seth, founded the 
Meman ward of that city. At an uncertain date the Lohana or Kachhi 
Memans passed from Kachh south through Kathiavacla to Gujarat. 
They are said to have been strong and wealthy in Surat during the 
' period of its prosperity (a.b. 1580 - 1680). As Surat sank the Kachhi 
Memans moved to Bombay, the settlement receiving a large increase in 
consequence of the sufferings caused in north Gujarat and Kachh by the 
A.B. 1818 famine. As Kathiavacla did not suffer less than Kachh from 
the famine of a;.b. 1813, many Kathiavada Memans from H^lar and 
Bhavnagar migrated to different parts of Gujardt, chiefly to the north 
Gujarat states and Alimedabad and also to Surat and Bombay. Besides 
what may he considered their homes in Kachh and Kdthiavacla the 
Memans are scattered over the cities of north and south Gujarat. Beyond 
Gujarat Memans both of the IlaUr and of the Kachhi classes are found 
in Bombay Thana Nasik and Khandesh. Beyond the Presidency 
Memans, almost entirely of the Kachh division, have spread as traders 
and merchants and formed settlements in Calcutta, Madras, the 
Malabar Coast, South Burma, Siam, Singfl-pur, and Java; in the 
^ ports of the Arabian peninsula except Maskat where they have been 


their cighfcy-f our or clans are ; Aoddni^ Aiya^ Amhiya, Amlcirah^Ailthahctr^ Bhaidi^ 
Barya^ Ohahhar^ Ghata, Qhadij QJiadhtar^ G-anda^ Gajmi Mathyay Gulhadnda^ ChoTcha 
8ota^ Chandmni GhooImL CJtldeman 8aliya^ Chide^ A dtfpiitra, Ohandan^ Jodan Butra^ 
/eysiyya, Karya, KJiakhm\ Khohluirya, Khodra, Kayath^ Kemrya, Katesra, Kotaky 
Khoray Loriyu., Ladaky Majitya, Muanah Medwm\ Waram^ Fdharyay 

PMyay Pandhi, Pdrkaryay Padan^ Phulbadnda, PojMt, Radiy Rakwmya, Baichamoy 
RdnUy Rdrya, RokJmna, Rdpard, Bahrdniy Sahdgar^ Btnddway Bomiyay Sondgilay 
8omisa/t*y Thakrdlf Tinnay mdi TJtmra, ■ ;f r 

^ The Lohana priests who prayed to the Indus wore Tekmal, Adhaumal, Kaudmaly 
and Milmal. ■ ■■ -■ 
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ousted by the Khojahs ; in Mozambique Zanzibar and the East African 
Coast. The Jaddah Memans are mostly Kachhis. The Kachh 
Memans area fair people, the men often with ruddy sldns thick 
beards, profuse head and body-hair, large dark almond-shaped eyes 
with the full and arched eyebiws peculiar to Sindh. Somewdiat 
above the middle height and inclined to fullness in youth and corpu- 
lence in middle age both men and women are remarkably well-formed 
and strong. The Kachh Meman^’s face is often round sometimes oval, 
with round cheeks, high forehead, a straight or slightly hooked nose 
with large well-turned nostrils, small full lips, round well marked chin 
generally dimpled in women, small ears, and an elongated neck set on 
square shoulders. The expression is keen, shrewd, self-reliant. They 
wear the moustache short according to the (tradition and 

practice) of the Prophet, and the heard about at the most six inches 
long, often, when a plentiful growth of its thick hair spreads over 
their cheeks divided by two shaven belts one on the cheek the other 
on the neck. Kegardless of the law many of the younger men wear 
their hair short and parted in the middle, the moustache full, and the 
beard cropped close. Most of them however shave the head. Meman 
women who have often very long hair wear it parted down the middle 
in a plait of three braids ending in a ribbon. The elders both men and 
women try to disguise gray hair by dyeing it with henna (Lawsonia 
inermis) and sometimes with henna and indigo.^ For a time the 
indigo dye is effective, hut it* the application is not renewed within 
eight days the roots of the hair turn a flaming purple. Both Meman 
men and women blacken their eyelids Avith collyiium Jw/iL From 
early girlhood Meman women redden their palms fingers and finger’ 
nails and their soles and toes with henna.^ Black deiitrifice is 
also used by married women.^ The HaMi Memans are darker and 
smaller than the Kachhi Memans with whom they never marry. 
The features of the Halais are not so marked as those of the Kachhis ; 
neither are they so regular or pleasant. It is difficult to give a typical 
description of a Halai Meman. 

In business both Kachhi and HaMi Memans are shrewd and energetic, 
the Kachhis with perhaps the better name for fair dealing. Socially 
both communities are jovial ifieasure-loving and hot-tempered ; and are 
regarded by other Musalmdns as devout and charitable. A favourite 
form of Meman charity is to help poor pilgrims to Makkali, a 
generosity which sometimes goes the length of chartering a ship.^^ 


’ This is also a sunnah or traditionally meritorions act. The Prophet said ; Cliangc the 
whiteness of your hair, but not with anything hlack, {Mishhdl-nl-Masdhili, 360 - 362.) 
The first Klialifah AM Bakr (A.u, 632 - 634) used to dye his heard red with henna. 
Among the Begular Musalmdns who all use indigo dyes, the order is honoured in the 
breach. 

^ The i^raotice of applying henna varies greatly. Many tinge only the finger nails 
and toes. J^oine make a stripe along the hacks o£ their hands across the knuckles. 
The stain is a light orange, a deep scarlet, a dark red, and sometimes hyloiig and 
frequent applications a dark much-admired olive. 

® The black denfcrificc missl (Above page 42 note 1) together with the JcoJil and the 
henna arc held in high respect, because they are sanctified as a toilet artiele by the Lady 
F£iteinah the ProphePs daughter. So far is this respect carried that when unwell 
Gujarat Musalmdn women consider It sinful to use mmi 

^ Fondness for secret charity is an honourable trait among rich Memans, The 
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In spite of the Sindh strain in the Kachhi; and the Kathiavacla 
strain in the Halari, the speech of the Kachh and Halai Memans is 
fundamentally the same. The speech of the Kachhi though based 
upon the Kachhi dialect has so many Haldi words that the two classes 
understand each other with little difficulty.^ Contact with Urdu speak- 
ing Musalmans has given almost all Memans a colloquial knowledge of 
Urdu. Except a few who have a scholarly knowledge of Urdu the 
Meman accent and pronounciation of several words is generally 
incorrect." 

At present, except that the Kachhi outdoor dress is richer, Kachh 
and Halai Memans wear the same kind of clothing. The original dress 
of the men was the Kachh or Kathiavdda j!?/ir/^m or loose turhan, a shirt, 
a jacket, trousers loose and bulging above and tight and sometimes 
buttoned below the knee, a white cotton silk or gold-bordered waist- 
cloth girt round the waist and hanging below the knee, and country-made 
slippers. The indoor dress wasthe shirt and trousers. The women dress 
in a robe worn over the head, the half sleeved backless bodice and the black 
or navy-blue petticoat worn in the Mthiav^da style. The first changes 
in dress were effected after the mutinies (a.I). 1857) by their Sayads 
and Maulavis who objected to Musalman women leaving* exposed 
those parts of their person which the law ordered should be covered. 
Under their influence the well-to-do gave up the Hindu dress and the 
poor followed the example of the rich.' Among men the change 
of dress was more gradual. At first pilgrims from Makkah took 
to wearing the dmmdmah or small arched Arab turban, the sli&yah or 
loose open overcoat, the long loose shirt, and tight sleeveless waistcoat. 
Except that the buttons were removed, the old ankle-long trousers 
were continued. For some years pilgrims alone were allowed to wear 
this Arab dress. But by degrees the new style came into almost 
universal use. Though Memans are fond of costly clothes neither 
men nor women show taste or neatness in dress. The men are 
fond of gold embroidery and the women of gay colours. The chief 
peculiarities in the present dress of the Meman is the shortness of their 
turbans which consists of a few coils of some light silk or shawl 


Meman ideal o£ liidden generogity was tile inercbant H4ji Zakariyyali (A.n. 3823 - 1840) 
tlie founder of the Zakariyyah mosque in the street of that name in lioinbay City. A 
learned and deTout Maiilavi from Mdlwa lodging in the Zakariyyah mosque was 
conscious duiing the night that a bent old man muffled in a dirty sheet was shampooing 
him. The Maulavi prayed the old man to cease hub he would not. The Manlavi fell 
asleep and in the morning found a t\venty-inipee note under his bedding. As he failed 
to trace, the giver, next night, when the old shampooer returned, the Maulavi feigned 
sleep and caught the old man^s hand while placing a paper under his bedding. In the 
struggle the old man’s sheet fell off revealing the honoured features of Haji Zakariyyah 
who w’as abashed at being caught in an act of secret generosity. The paper enclosed a 
note for a hundred rupees. On the wrapper were the words ; A tribute of respect for 
learning. Pray for the forgiveness of this humble instrument of Alldh^s will. 

1 ximong the differences in common words between Kachhi and Edhli may he noted : 


English* Kachhi, JSdldi, 


Behind. 

Call. 

I*iithia, 

Sadkar. 

Wause. 

Bafrak, 

Bread. 

Fall. 

Mani, 

Chanippnc, 

Boti* 

pai. 

Bring. 

Father. 

Giniah. 

B^pd. 

A'n* 

Pe. 


^ for gJuir house a Meman says gar, for bMi "brothel hdi, for rent heida, and 

speaks Urdu with the Kachh or K^tbidvAda accenti, 
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or gold-embroidered material wound over a cool airy and light straw 
net- work cap^ a recent importation from Jdva, ora white cotton-padded 
Arab skullcap. In the dre^s of the women the leading^ peculiarities 
are the shortness of the bodice sleeves^ the looseness of the silk shirty and 
the tightness at the ankle and looseness above the knees of the trousers, 
and the liberal use of gold beads and gold or silk emljroidery in the 
shirt. 

A rich Meman^s indoor dress consists of a gold-embroidered or 
brocade skullcap, a long sMrt of thin flowered or plain muslin fastened 
at the neck by three or four buttons kept together by a ihiy gold 
chain, a tiglitfitting sleeveless waistcoat saclariah oi broadcloth 
velvet or cashmere in the cold and of white muslin or coloured silk in 
the hot weather, with^ in front, a row of small silk buttons each with 
its corresponding loop, two long breast pockets and two .shallow 
crescent- shaped waist pockets. Prom the long breast pocket or from 
between the looped fastenings peeps out a colonred silk handkerchief. 
The trousers are of a creamy lawn or longcloth, loose above and tight 
at the ankle, the edges braided*. The elder and more religious wear 
the shorter legal trousers which end an inch or two above the ankle. 
Out of doors a few^ of the richer and 3 muiiger men wear broadcloth 
trousers of uniform looseness reaching the ground in English fashion. 
Indoors except a few who wear English slippers and stockings the feet 
are bare. In. going out a rich Meman draws over his indoor dress 
a shayalb sadafyah or over -waistcoat of the same material as the 
waistcoat, biit unlike it rather loose and sleeved but with the skirts slit 
at the sides and often reaching lower than the knee. On the top of the 
upper waistcoat and of the same material the rich Meman draws the 
loose unbuttoned Arab gown or sJidyah, He puts his* feet iuto 
English shoes or red pointed country slippers. Except for its gold 
buttons and its collars, epaulettes, and gold or embroidered edges 
a rich Memaifs ceremonial dress is the same as his usual outdoor 
dress. The headdress is the old arched Arab turban or a valuable 
Cashmere shawl : a full embroidered or gold-edged Banaras scarf 
dupatkiy or, according to the latest fashion, a short scarf wound 
once or twice round a skullcap of embroidered broadcloth or silk, 
or, latest novelty of all, of China or Jdva straw. The middle class 
Meman^s indoor and outdoor dress is less costly and is made of more 
lastmg materials. He dispenses with the gown shdyah both on cere- 
monial and common occasions and sometimes, like the men of the lower 
middle and poor classes, goes out on pleasure and business in a skullcap 
with nothing over his waistcoat. On his feet he wears English boots 
or shoes and, as in the case of the very rieh^ stockings. A poor Meman 
wears a cotton or silk skullcap, a coarse longcloth or muslin shirt, 
a broadcloth silk or cashmere waistcoat and trousers of inferior 
longcloth or common gray shirting. Only on the I'd holidays and at 
marriages and public dinners does a poor Meman wear the turban 
or the over-waistcoat shdyah sadaryah. He generally wears country- 
made red shoes or pointed slippers. 

A rich Meman woman wears the long loose half-sleeved silken 
chemise called aia of gay coloured Chinese or Indian silk fastened 
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by two small buttons^ on each side o£ the neek above the shoulders^ 
embroidered at the breast and coloured with gold lace at the skirts and 
over the seams. The chemise is often of muslin or gauze to show tlie 
rich materials and profuse ornaments of the tight backless bodice o£ 
silk or brocade. The trousers loose above the knees and tight above 
the ankle are of silk of soberer hue than the chemise and richly brocaded 
and gold-laced down the sides and at the skirts. 1 he usual indoor 
headdress is the a triangle of flowered or plain silk with one 

side laced or edged with gold buttons. Over the chemise out of doors 
or on ceremonial occasions is worn the scarf a three-yard flowered 
square piece of gauze ode^ia or maldya or brown rilk having gold lace 
edges and the seams hidden with embroidered lace. In the house with few 
exceptions both Kaehh and Halai Memans keep the feet bare^ slippers 
being occasionally worn. On going out a rich Meman lady of 
either class draws over her dress the Malaya^ or Malacca brown silken 
sheet with gold lace seams or fringes. On their feet the Halai women 
whether rich or poor never wear stockings and often not slippers, while 
out of doors the Kaelihis always wear stockings and shoes of Afghan 
leather. On occasions of ceremony Meman ladies in addition to their 
indoor dress wear a scarf round the neck . the scarf chemise and 
trousers being more richly embroidered with seed-pearls and gold 
lace than is the practice among other Sunni ladies. ITiilai Meman 
ladies are lavish of gold and silver ornaments and sparing of jewels. 
This is less notable among Kaclih Memans many • of whom have 
complete sets of valuable jewels. Neither HaMis nor Kaelihis wear 
any sign of mourning. Except that she wears no nose- stud sith and 
does not attend marriages or other festive gatherings a widow is not 
expected to conform to mourning rules. 

Though great eaters and fond of good cheer, the Memans accord- 
ing to Musalmdn ideas are indifferent cooks and somewhat coarse 
feeders. The corpulence of most middle-aged Memans of the well-to-do 
class is due in great measure to the large quantity of clarified butter 
glii they accustom themselves to take from childhood. Four dishes, 
originally from north Gujarat, are much prized by Memans. These 
are : A stew of rice and sheep-bones with ghi called had da puldo or 
bone-stew by the Kachhis and mindrdja or royal dish by the Halaris. 
The second, their favourite at the evening meal, is a blend of rice and 
black gram munrj Phaseolus mungo known as mung H kMeluidi. 
Th.e blend is taken in two forms. First, to the rice and pulse are 
added as much ghi as the mess can bear without dripping, and with 
this is taken curds whey pulse-biscuits or mango pickle. When 
this is over some of the blend is mixed with a cup*of milk and supped 
like milk-pudding or porridge. The third is a stew of fish and Indian 
horse radish se/da Moringa pterygospermum beans or fish and Ihendl 
Hibiscus esculentus. The fourth called mnidvia or fist-cakes by the 


^ The position o£ tlie buttons is one of the two main cMercnces between a Meman 
and a KhoJMi woman’s dress. The chemise of the Khoj4h lady has its buttons in the 
middle of the chest below the neck, the Meman lady’s chemise has a button over each 
shoulder. " 

- The word is Arabic showing that the article of dress was borrowed by the Arabs 
from the country which gave it its name*, , 
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K^ohhm md doh'is ov ^ by the HaMris^ is of pulse with 

pieces of salted fish aud lumps of rice and millet bread roasted or 
steamed with spices and gfM. 

Memans^ both Kachhis and H^Mri>s, are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school to which most of the Indian and Turkish Musalmans belong. 
As a class Memans are religious, though some of them, especially 
the Kachhis keep to early non-Muslim social usages. 1 ‘he most notable 
of these non-Islamic customs is their refusal, like their aiicestoi’s the 
Lohanas,^ to allow their daughters and widows any inheritance.^ So 
careful are the Memans to perform the pilgrimage to Makkah that 
about forty per cent of their number have the honourable prefix of 
Ildji or pilgrim. As soon as he has laid by money enough a 
Meman takes his wife and sometimes very young children, and, 
undaunted by the dangers of the voyage, for He who cares for him at 
home will guard him on the way to His House, starts for Makkah and, 
if he can afford it, Madmah. If he has wealth and leisure, the 
Meman pilgrim visits Baghdad to worship at the shrine of his patron 
saint Maulana Abdul Kadir Gilani. For those who have made or are 
unable to make the great pilgrimage several Indian shrinesare usually 
visited, in Gujarat the shrine of Shdh Alam at Ahmed^bdd and the 
spirit-scaring tomb of Mirdn Sayad Ali Ddtdr at Unja about fifty-six 
miles north of Ahmedabad. Since the opening of the R^jput^na 
Railway the Meman from Gujardt and Bombay has become a constant 
visitor at the death-day fairs or uras oi Kh^jah Muin-nd-din Ohishti 
of Ajmer. Like other Sunnis the Meman^s belief in magic and sorcery 
centres in the traditional maxim Magic is true, but he who practices 
magic is an infidel.'^® To the practice of white magic, soothsaying /a? 
hholnay and the procuring of luck-charms and amulets they have like 
other Musalmans no objection. They also believe in astrology and 
consult astrologers, a practice condemned by the Prophet. Their 
advisers in soothsaying and witchcraft are poor Sayads.^ The present 


^ See Borradaile^s Caste Uules, 903-904 

2 As Ims been noticed at page 47 note 1 in A.n. 18'47 a case occurred wlncli sliows 
how firmly the Memans cling to their original tribal customs. The widow of Haji Niir 
Muhammad of the Zalvariyy4 family demanded a share of her deceased husband's i>ro- 
perty. The jdmd-dt or community decided that a widow had no claim to share her 
husbaiurs estate. Before the High Court, in spite of the ridicule of other Sunnis, the 
elders ot the Kachhi Memans declared that their caste-rules denied the widow’s claim. 
The matter caused and is still (a.d. 189G) causing agitation as the doctors of the f:?unni 
law at Makkah have decided that as the law* of inheritance is laid down by the Holy 
Kuraan, a wilful departure from it is little short of apostacy. The Memans are con- 
temifiating a change. So far they have not found themselves able to depart from their 
tribal practice- ^ 

Jddd bar hahh Imi^ magar mka hani^ wdla Kdfn\ 

^ A Meinan's wife the mother of several children dies. After a docent interval the 
Meman marries again. The new wife sickens and licr ailment does not yield to the 
common home treatment employed by her mother or mother in-law. She is aclvised 
to resort to did dhhdld or sinrit-treatment. On going to bed the sick woman lays some 
grains of rice and either five coppers, or a two or four-anna silver piece with a copper 
under her pillow and in the morning by a servant or poor female relative sends the rice and 
money to some cunning Sayad or exorcist. The Sayad takes the grains of rice, hears the 
account of the illness, breathes on the rice and blows a prayer on the copper or silver. 
He says ; The spirit of a dead woman is in this coin. Had the lady's lord a former wife, 
and did the wife die? ‘‘True words " replies the lady's emissary. Then the sickness 
is the haunting of the troubled spirit of the former wife. Bub, objects the messenger, 
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religious head o£ the Kaehlii Memans^ the ■ nineteenth in descent from 
Pir Eusufuddfa^ lives at Mundra about forty miles east of Maiidvi in 
Kachh. He pays his followers a yearly or two-yearly ^dsit wdieii a 
money subscription called klieda from lls. 2 to Rs. 200 is gathered 
from every Meman family and paid to the Pir.' Memans also lionour 
tlie Bukhari Sayads of Ahmedadacl. Besides a high priest living 
usually at Sarhind in the PanJab and visiting his Gujarat followers 
about once every five years the llalaishave a provincial head or Miikhi 
wdm lives at Dlioraji in Xathiawar. This man has power to hear and 
pass orders in petty marriage and divorce and sometimes in inheritance 
cases,. 

Except a small body of craftsmen Memans are traders mereharits 
dealers or shopkeepers in any branch of commerce except intoxicants 
and other traffic which is forbidden to the followers of Islam. As 
shopkeepers and miscellaneous dealers next to the Jamnagar Bolioras^ 
the Memans are perhaps the most numerous and certainly the most 
successful among MiiBalmaiis. They owe their success in business to 
their freedom from display and their close and personal attention to and 
keen interest in business. The richest Meman merchant does not 
disdain to do what a Pdrsi merchant of his position vrould leave 
to his clerks. Their hope and courage are also excellent endovvunents. 
They engage without fear in any promising new branch of trade and 
are daring in their ventures, a trait partly inherited from their liiohana 
ancestors and partly due to their faith in the luck which their sainPs 
favour secures them. Except what they borrow for trade purposes, 
Memans with rare exceptions are free from debt. They are careful 
generally to conform to the Islamic injunction against lending money 
at interest, though in the complicated accounts of large foreign firms 
interest on capital may not altogether be excluded. Though they have 
lately begun to teach their boys English, Memans as a class are averse 
from the higher education. Most Meman girls have "a fair knowledge 
of Hindustani and are well grounded in religious matters. 

Sa'balia'’s. See Dtjbwalas. 


my mistress is very good to tlio children 4 ^f the deceased, * It is not the children ’ 
retiu’Tis the wise one (the Siydncb as the exorcist is called by women). ‘Has your 
mistress observed the death-day of the late wife ? Perhaps she docs not even know it. 
Tell your mistress that when she possesses the love of the dead lady^s lord and is 
mistress of all that once was hers it is but a light tribute to feed live Sayads er poor 
men on curds rice and pulse- porridge on the former wife^s death day.'^ The friend 
brings back the fayaTs message. The fc’ayad is called. The sick'" woman sits in 
front of him unveiled. The iSayad burns frankincense, cuts a lime or two, mumbles 
over a n.nl and hammers it into the threshold. Either then or after the cure is completed 
lie is paid from Rs. IJ to Ks, 6|:. Bometimes the Bayad does not consider this 
enough and while leaving asks his patient to send him a white china plate every 
morning. On the plate the Bayad traces in saffron ink either some scfuares with certain 
figures or writes the most potent and effective of all spirit and magic charms, the 
11 3th chapter of the Kura4n, the Throne Verge, which runs : ‘‘ Allah ! there is no 
God hut he, the living, the self- subsisting ; neither slumber nor sleep seizeth him. To 
him belongeth whatever is in heaven and on earth. Who is he that can intercede 
with him except by his will ? He knoweth their present and their past, and they 
encompass nothing of his knowledge except so far as he pleaseth. His throne is spread 
over heaven and earth, and the keeping of both burdens him not. He is the high, 
the mighty The patient has to dissolve the writing or figures in water or rosewater 
and drink it. Bometimes a charm is written on paper to ho dissolved and drunk or to 
he worn in a silver case round the neck or arm* ■ 

B S20— 3 a/a i'.' - 
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III.-- Land, 

Under Land come twenty-one classes ; Behiims^ Bohoras, ClidvadaSy 
Chowans, Gametis, Gliermehdis, Goliels, Jetas^ Kasbatis, Khokhars^ 
]\lakwa,nas, Maliks, Mdtias, Molesalanis, Parmars, EatliorS; Samas, 
Sliekhdas, Solankis, Sumras, and Tdnks, 

converted Rajputs of the Behlim tribe, are found in 
north Giijanib and in Broach. The Behlims seem originally to have 
been a I’lirkish tribe. Parishtah (Persian Test, I. 87) mentions a 
certain Muhammad Behlim or B^halim probably an Islamised Turk 
•who held Labor on behalf of Sultan Arsalan Shah (A.I). 1115-1118) 
on the accession of Sultan Bahrdm Sh^h to the thrones of Ghazni and 
Hindustan. Bahnim Shah of Ghazni entered Ind’ia in a.d. 1113 with 
the object of chastiang and quelling the disturbance caused by this 
Behlim. In the contest wdiieh followed Bell iim was taken prisoner. 
But Sultttn Ball ram Shah set him free and restored him to bis position 
of commander of tl:e Labor forces. In spite of this settlement, on the 
return of 13 ah nun Shdh to Ghazni, Behlim built the fort of Nagoriii the 
country of biwalik in the neighbourhood of Bera (Elliot, II. 279-80) 
and liaving placed his family and property in the fort gathered a 
numerous army of Arabs Persians Afghans and Khilji Turks and 
endeavoured to regain his independence. Bahra m Sh^ih returned to India 
and engaging Eohlim in battle near Mult^iu slew Behlim together 
with his ten sons. Farishtah (Ditto) mentions that during a short 
period of his independence Behlim overthrew and subjugated many 
haughty Hindu chiefs. This is probably the invasion by Muham- 
mad Behlim of Marwd-r noticed by Elliott, II. ^ 80, and the Eas Mala, 
I. 175, Like the Ghavadas, Chowans, Gchels, Jetas, Makwanas, 
Kathors, fSolahkis and Tanks, by intermarrying wdth other ilusal- 
m^ns, tlie ]3chhms have ceased to form a separate class, and their 
tribal name has become little more than a surname. To all of these 
classes the details given in the Rathor account (Below page GS) apply. 

Bohora^S^ are a large class numbering in the Breach district 
alone over 30,000. Besides in Broach, peasant Bohoras are found 
south in the Ulpdd and Mandvi tub-divisions of the Surat district, 
east in Barocla, and north in Ahmedabad and Kathiawar. If the 
account of the llaucli or trading Bohoras is correct (Above page 25), 
these peasant Bohoras are chiefly the descendants of Hindu converts of 
the unarmed castes, who adopted Islam at the close of the fourteenth 
and during the fifteenth centuries,^ In addition to this, their look and 


^ At DKollca in AhmeddlDdd tliere are a few families of Dandi i)easant Boliords. But 
as a class peasant BohoiAs are Sunnis. 

® Besides •under Mnzaffar SliJlti (A.n. 1390-1413) when they became a separate body, 
the Sunni Bohords probably received additions, both from Hindus and perhaps from the 
ranks of the J:’hid-h Bohoras, during their conversion under Sultans Ahmed I. (A.p. 1411- 
1443), Mahmud Begada (A. n. 1459-1513), and Mahmiid II. (A.n. 1536 ■ 1554). Many 
peasant Bchora's know to what Hindu caste their forefathers belonged. A large number, 
settled in, biirod in Broach, claim descent from Manchdriim, a BiAhman of Morvi in 
Kathulwar who was converted by Mahmiid Begada. The prcvsent head of the family 
is thirteenth in descent from the first convert. Some Boliortis in Dhandhuka, Kdvi, and 
Jambusar are E^vali^is, some in Bharkodra are YemAs, some in Devdi are Eajpdtsj 
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manner woulcl^ at least in Broacli, seem to show that they include some 
considerable foreign elements The men have strong burly muscular 
frames with fair complexions and high regular features. They shave 
the head and wear the beard long and full. The women are tall, 
stout, and fah’ with good features. Except among the Ankleshvar 
Bohoras who speak half- Hindustani half-Gujarati, their home 
language is Gujarati, with less peculiarity of dialect than among the 
D^udis. Their ordinary food is rice millet-bread and pulse. They 
eat fish or flesh, never drink liquor, and, except in the KAvi sub- 
division of the Broach district and the north, seldom take opium. 
In north Gujarat a cultivating Bohora wears a large loose turban, 
a jacket haiidi^ a waistsearf ^icliodi, and trousers like a Kathi’s, 
loose above but tight under the knee and buttoned at the ankle. In 
central Gujarat he wears a full turban though less large and 
loose than in the north, a coat, and a waisteloth tied round the 
body without being passed between the legs. South of the Narbada 
he generally has on a patchwork padded skullcap, a long coat, 
and loose trousers tammdfi. Alen wear silver necklaces wristlets 
rings and sometimes anklets,^ Shoes are worn by alL^ Except 
in and near some of the chief towns where they have lately 
adopted Musalmdn fashions, over the whole of Gujarat peasant 


some in Tankaria are Bliafciaa or Loliduas, some in Khdnpur are Dheds, some in Achodi 
are Chamars, some in Mora are Kkatris, and some in Akola are Mod Glidnehis* The 
distinction is still (A.D. 1898) kept up. Those who claim high-caste descent refuse to give 
their daughters to lower class Bohords, K. B. Fazl Liitfiilldh, 14th July 1878. 

* All who have studied the Broach peasant Bohords have dwelt on their peculiar 
appearance and character. But what the non-Gnjardt element is has not yet been 
settled. They have been called Arabian Jews and some among the cultivators claim 
descent from Ishmael the son of Abraham (Vaupel in Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc, (a.d. 1810) 
VII. 46). Captain Ovans in one of the note books of the first Broach Survey (l.D, 1818), 
gives an account which he had from the Tankdrla Bohords, and of the truth of which he 
was confident. According to this account the Emperor Jahangir (a.d, IdlS) finding some 
Mdrvadi prisoners of war enslaved by a Hindu chief gave them their freedom. To 
show their gratitude the Mdrvafdis became Muhammadans, and in reward were settled 
in w^aste lands in Gujardt. Some of the Kaira cultivating Boliords give almost the 
game account, and though these Mdrvddi converts cannot have been the original 
Bohoras, they may at one time have been a distinct class like or the same as the 
Kdkdpuris mentioned below page 6’2. As far as features and manners go, a Mafrvadi 
element would very well explain the Broach Bohora*s special looks and ways. This 
Mdrvddi strain may be a trace of the special Gurjjara settlement in Broach (a.d. 580 - 808). 
The following are some of the village Bohora surnames ; Abhu, Badat, Bhabha, Bobat, 
Tdialej, Doha, Dokrat, Ghatu, Goga, Godaria, Hidat, Harif, Jeena, Mayalt, Mamsa, 
Mehtar, Gala, Paravia, Rangeda, Taravia, Turava, Tiraol, Vaona, Vawra, Wankar. 

-The details are : Mecklace tiiiipiaf Rs, 150 ; wristlets pohonohis^ Rs. 100 to Rs. 120 ; 
and rings 'veds and vintiSj Rs. 100 to Rs.l20. The anklet worth Rs, 40 to Rs, 80 is 
generally given up at the age of twenty -five. Sometimes it is w'orn in consequence of a 
vow and a ring added for every year. 

® A peasant Bohora in easy circumstances, with say a yearly income of Rs. 1000, 
will have for every-day wear two turbans together worth Rs. 30, eight cotton jackets 
at annas IS each, eight coats at Rs. IJ each, and four walstcloths, two silkbordepd at 
Rs, 4 the pair and a pair of plain ones worth Rs. 1| j he will also have eight pairs^ of 
trousers at Re. 1 each, four scarfs at Rs. 2J each, and four coloured handkerchiefs 
at Rs. 1| each. Por ceremonial dress he will have one gold turhan worth Rs, 100 and 
two plain turbans worth Rs, 30 each, one gold cloth ovsela worth Rs, 70 to Es. 100, one 
brocade jacket worth Rs. 70 to Rs, 100, and two ordinary jackets at Rs. 3 each, and two 
walstcloths each worth Rs. 5. The shoes will either he the sanae m on workdays or a 
new plain pair costing Rs. 1| to Es. 3. 
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Bohora womeu dress lihe Hindu women in an upper scarf bodice 
and petticoat.-^ They all wear shoes. Their ornaments are peculiar^ 
very massive and heavy^ in make partly Hindu partly Miisalmaii. 
They are more particular than the women of most local classes to 
avoid ornaments that ring or tinkle.” Almost all are landiiolders 
and peasants, their women helping them in field work. They are 
independent and overbearing/ inclined to be turbulent, and at times 
commit most cruel crimes A Though honest* and straightforward in 
Ahmedabad they have in Broach a bad name for deceit and craft They 
are most skilful and hardworking husbandmen, and, though liberal and 
hospitable, are sober and thrifty. Though much poorer than at the 
close of the American war (a.d. 1865), cultivating Bohoras as a class 
are wmll-to-do. The Randir and Surat Bohoras have of late become rich 
and prosperous in trading with Burma and East Africa. Prosperous 
Bohoras settled in south Gujarat cities and in Bombay have adopted the 
Meman dress or the Arab coat and overcoat with the gold-bordered or 
silk-embroidered arched turban. Their home language also is undergoing 
a change from Gujarati to Urdu. Some of the Surat Bohords settled in 
Bombay have begun to intermarry with the regular classes. 

The cultivating Bohoras are Sunnis in faith and religious, some 
knowing the Kuraan and many of them careful to say their prayers. 
Almost all have spiritual guides FirzatlaJis, whom they Wat with great 
respect. Most peasant Bohoras still keep some Hindu practices. Some 
of them call their children by Hindu names, Aku]i or Bdjibhdij and others 
have oddly changed Musalman names, as, among boys Ibm or Ibla 
for Ibrahim and ls])u or Isap for Yusuf, and among girls Khaja for 


^ The details are ; In a vvell -to-do family for every-day wear, six conntry-made red and 
white mdis or robes at Rs. 2 each, eight bodices at Us. Rl, and four petticoats at Ks. 2 ; for 
eeremonial dress, sadis of three hinds, the full worth Us. 100, a smaller richly 
worked with gold, Rs. SO, and the scarf hdnt or retccy Rs, 50 j foiii* bodices at Rs, 10 to 
Ks. 20 each, and 'two gold-embroidered silk petticoats at Ks. 10 to Rs. 50 each. 

- The details are : Brow ornament ddmni and tlka^ gold and precious stones worth 
Rs. 80 ; nosering naih^ large, gold Rs. 30 ; earrings for the rim wUlds, gold rings 
worth Rs. 200 j for the lohe geld pendants Rs. 50 ; and mlfs of silver, Rs. 30 j 
necklaces hatisH, brass plated with gold or silver, Rs. 30 to Rs. 100 ; halesH gold-jdated, 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 100 ; momna glass beads, with gold ball in the middle, Rs. 15 ; wristlets 
gold or silver, Rs. 75 ; bangles ivory pi nted with gold, worn hy married 

women whose husbands are alive, Rs. 20 to Rs, 100; finger rings, Rs. 10; anklets 
silver-twisted, Rs. 80 to Rs, 100 ; sdnMds silver chains, Rs. 150 ,* langurs silver 
chains. Rs. SO 5 toe- rings yVZwds, Rs. 5, 

^ Wjien a Bohora and a Hindu meet in a Broach road, the Bohora's cart has seldom 
to force its way out of the ruts. So special a xiosition have the Bohoras tliat they are 
locally known as sodjar4ok or soldiers, the common Hindu expression for the roiighoi* 
class of Europeans. In north Gujai'dt the Dhandhuka Bohords are for the same reason 
called sipdhis or deshi sodjars country soldiers. 

In January 1810, at Bodhdu near b’urat one Abd-ul-Rehmdn, claiming to be the 
Imam hlehdi, raised a strong force of {Sunni Bohoras, took the fort and town of 
Mdndvi, defied the British G-overnmenfc, and was not brought to order till he and 
more than 200 of his followers were slain ( 8 urat Gazetteer, II, 155)* Of late years 
one of their chief offences against public order was in 1857 (15th May), when, to avenge 
an insult on their religion, 200 Bohords from the villages round, marched into Broach, 
beat Bezanji the^ offending Piirsi to, death, and at the altar of his fire-templc killed the 
l^arsi high priest, (hurat Gazetteer, II. 470-477.) Among themselves, Bohords 
cairy grudges ox^ addvat so far as to comnxit murders in some cases of their own near 
relations in such a way as to throw suspicion on some enemy or rivah (Compare 
hurafc Gazetteer, II. 608a) 
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Kbatija and FaiucU for Fdtima. Two or three days before marriage 
in honour of a special deity Wanudev they distribute dishes of two 
kinds of pulse, Idug and wdl^ boiled together. At death their w’-omen 
beat the breast and -vvail like Hindus. The practice of celebrating 
marriage pregnancy and death by large entertainments is carried to 
an extreme by Bohoras. At such times a rich man will feast his 
castefeliows for several days^ and one day^s entertainment at least 
is compulsory upon all.- Among the Bohoras^ when a caste-dinner 
is to be given the village barber is sent round to ask the guests. 
When the entertainment is to celebrate a marriage, the guests come 
together at about five in the evening, and when the feast is 
given on the occasion of a death they meet between ten and tw^elve 
in the morning. As a rule women sit down to dine after the men 
have finished. Formerly^ even when the host was a rich man, a 
caste-dinner consisted of rice pulse and clarified butter. But since 
the great cotton profits of a.d. 1863-G4, it has become the practice to 
prepare rich and costly food.^ 

Within the last seventeen years (1880-1897) among a large section 
of the peasant Bohoras, both in Broach and Surat, but chiefly nea,r Surat 
among those known as Biriavi Bohoras," Gheir Mukallid or Wahhabi 
preachers have spread their doctrines with much success. Many of these 
Biriavi Bohoras, who have always been a strongly reiigioiis class, 
giving up their old spiritual guides, have transferred their reverence 
to Gheir jMukallid teachers, who begin to hold among them the position 
of leaders in religious and to some extent in secular matters. Tiie 
growing fervour of their belief in Islam is shown in the change in their 
women's dress from the Hindu to the Musalmdn fashion ; in the disuse 
of toddy and other intoxicating drinks; in giving up their huge public 
dinners and extravagant expenditure on marriages deaths and other 
ceremonies ; in stopping music at their festivals, and wailing* and breast- 
beating at their funerals ; in ceasing from Hindu practices and strictly 
following the details of the law. The converts are said to make no 
attempt to hide their change of belief. Among them English learning 
is held dangerous to religion and morality and in its place the new-kindled 
zeal for Islam, both in village mosques and in a college in the town of 
Eaiidir, gathers ])ands of youths to be taught the religious literature 
of their faith. Discussions between the orthodox and the reformers 
are common. They are carried on with coolness and courtesy. As 
no ill-feeling has been stirred and between the old and new parties 
marriage and other social relations are in no way strained. 

Except in the ease of some rich men settled in Surat and Bombay 
Sunni village Bohortis seldom marry with any one not of their own 


■* A first class caste-dinner is now either of sweetmeats ’pakvdn or of balls of sugar 
clarified butter and wheat flour Iddu, and other preparations of clarified butter sugar 
. and flour called kmsclr. Only very few poor people now give dinners of rice and pulse. 
The expense of a caste-dinner varies according to the quality of the food from 3 to 5 
annas a guest, and the number of guests from' 200 to 4000. Bich Bohords arc said to 
spend more than Bs. 1000 on marriage dinners and as much as Bs. 3000 on funeral 

? So called from their head-quarters the vElag© Bm4y Ive mOes north of Surat, 
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class. Each g£ their villages has its headman and community, and 
the difierent villages have, at times o£ public excitement, shown 
themselves ready to Join together for a common purpose. At the same 
time they have no head and very little class organization. Among 
the various classes and villages, their difference of origin continues the 
ground of social distinctions. The villagers north of the Narbada do 
not many with those to the south. Jn Dhandhuka some families 
claiming the title of Des^i, hold aloof from the common Bohora 
villagers, and, in several parts of Broach, houses of Brdhman or 
Rajput descent, though they allow their sons to many with them, 
refuse to give their daughters to families whose forefathers were Kolis 
Ravalias or Dheds. 

As a class their prospects are good. Some of them have lately begun 
to send their children to school, teaching them Gujarati and in a few 
eases English. 

Ka'ka'puris, Sons of Slaves, are a small class closely connected 
with the village Bohoras. They are said to have come from Marwar 
during some great famine, and, in I’eturn for a subsistence, to have 
adopted the religion of the Bohoras and entered their service. Except 
that they wear tight Koli trousers eholnds, they can hardly be known 
from the Bohords. The fact that there were many in a.d. 1820, and 
only nine in A.n, 1872, seems to show that the Kakdpuris are gradually 
merging into the Bohora community. 

Ga^metis, Holders of a village or gam, except in the size of their 
estates, do not differ from Kasb^tis, with whom they intermarry 
(page 64). 

GllOrnielldigj^ Disbelievers in Mehdi or the coming Im^m, are 
found in small numbers in most parts of Gujarat, in Bombay, in 
Sindh, in Upper Hindustan, and in the Dakhan. They are converted 
Hindus and foreigniMusalmans, the followers of a certain Muhammad 
Mehdi, a descendant of Husain the grandson of the Prophet, born in 
A.D. 1443 (H. 847) in Jannpur, a town near Banaras. Muhammad 
at the age of forty began to act as a saint ivaii, and both at Jaunpur 
and afterwards at Makka, drew around him a large body of followers. 
On his return to India, at Ahmed^bdd in a.d. 1497 (H. 903) and at 
Pattan in a.d. 1499 (H. 905), he openly laid claim to be the looked-for 
Mehdi. The Mirat-i-Sikandari’^ notices the arrival in Ahmedabad, 
about the end of Sultdn Mahmud Begada’s reign (a.d. 1459 - 1511), 
of Say ad Muhammad Jaunpuri who claimed to be the Mehdi. The 
Sayad it is stated ^‘'came and put up at the mosque of Tajkhan SdMr 
near the Jamdlpur Gate. People in crowds used to go to hear his 
eloquent sermons. His fame as a preacher reached the ears of the 
Sultan (Malimdd Begada) and the Sultdn expressed a desire to see 
him. The ministers, afraid lest his effective words should bring about 
a change in the Sultdn s views and revolutionize the affairs of the 
kingdom, dissuaded Malimdd from giving the Sayad an interview.’^^,. 


1 Tliej consider the name Ghemehdi abusive and delight in calling themsclvea 
Mehdevis. 2 Persian Text Surat MS, page 144. 
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The Mirdt“i-Sikandari relates a meeting between the Say ad and the 
grandson of the saint Kutbi A'l am Shah Sheikh Jiva in which the 
two holy men carriedl on a conversation in quotations from the Knrain, 
A miracle of Say ad Muhammad Jaunpuri is also recorded by the 
Mirafc-i-Sikandari : A young man hardng passed the night with his 
beloved and baving quarrelled with her towards early morning, walked 
away in anger towards the river Sabarmati. The Sheikh going to the 
river with some of his followers, to perform his early devotions^ meeting 
the young man said ^ I can show the way to the Divine Love to him 
who has come away in anger from his Worldly Love/ The yonng 
man screamed and fell in a swoon from which he rose a staunch 
follower of the saint and gave up his worldly life. The cause of 
the Say ad’s moving from Ahmeddhad to Pattan was this. He 
observed one day to one of his followers : ^ I can show yon Allah with 
these eyes of flesh/ This speech of his reached the ears of the learned 
men {UlamcU) of Ahmedabacl, who^ on being satisfied of the truth of 
the report, drew up against Say ad Mulrammad a charge of apostacy. 
The charge sheet was signed by all the law doctors of Islam at 
Alimeddbad with the excex)tion of their head, Maulana Muhammad 
Tdj. On seeing the names of the Maul avis on the charge sheet the 
Mauldna asked the leader of the movement ^ Have you gained learn- 
ing only to put it to such uses as the killing of a Sayad ? ^ In the 
delay caused by this disagreement Sayad Muhammad left Ahmedabad 
and took up his residence in the village of JBarli near Pattan. His 
public career was throughout marked by the working of miracles. He 
raised the dead, gave sight to the blind, and speech to the dumb. 
He travelled much, accompanied by two companions, Sayad Khondmir 
and Sayad Muhammad. In Farah, a city of Khurasan in a.b. 1504 
(910 H.), Muhammad Mehdi died of fever, maintaining to the last 
that he was the promised Melidi. After his death his disciples 
dispersed, part returning to Gujardt under Sayad Khondmir and 
part remaining at Farah with Sayad Muhammad, For a time his 
followers in Gujarat are said to have remained unmolested, professing 
their faith openly, and even challenging controversy as to its origin 
and truth. They are said to have grown in numbers and importance, 
until in A.n. 1528 (ii, 980) they attracted the attention of Sultan 
Muzaffar II, (a.d. 1518 - 1526). Under his orders, some of their 
number suffered martyrdom at Ahmedabdd, and against the rest, 
who had settled near Pattan, troops were sent. As they ofiEeied 
resistance Sayad Khondmir and his followers were defeated and their 
leader killech This sect was again persecuted at Ahmeddbdd when 
(a.d.1645) Aurangzib was governor, and. several of them were put 
to the sword for declaring that the Mehdi had appeared and was gone. 
The north Gujardt Mehdavis are a peculiar race and differ from 
their co-religionists in most points. The Pdlanpur and Dakhan 
Haidardbdd. Mehdavis are not converted Hindus but claim descent 
from Mir Khondmir and Sayad Muhammad the followers of the 
Mehdi. They say that after the death of their Mehdi (a.d. 1504) at 
Farah these two followers returned to India and after many wanderings 
over India settled some in north Gujardfe and some in Haidardbdd 
(Dakhan), The Pdlanpur branch made the ruling Iiohdni dynasty of 
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that state their followers and there established their ihiiruh" literal ly 
enclosure or settlement. The Palanpur Melidayis call tiiemselves 
Sayads and Pirzadahs. In Palaiiptir the Sayad Pirzadalis claim the 
whole of the moveable property of their followers of rank ^ after 
their deatL They also make it a rule for their followers living in the 
villages round about Palanpur to bring their dead in the first instance 
to the house of the Sayad from where after the performance of some 
secret rites the corpse is taken and buried. Though free to profess 
their opinions, the Mehdavis still practise caution takiyah^ are 
anxious to pass as orthodox Muslims.^ They speak Hindustani but 
have nothing special in their appearance. Both men and women dross 
like north Gujardt Musalmdns. They are peasants, the v/omen helping 
in the field. They are clean, honest, hardworking, epuiet, and thritty. 
They are in fair condition, many of them able to save. They hold 
that Muhammad their saint ^Yas the last Imam the expected Mchdi, 
and as he is come they neither rej>eiit for their sins nor pray for the 
souls of the dead, 'i'hey are said to bury the dead with the face 
down. They marry only among themselves. They have no headman 
hut form circles 6*, governed by rules of their own. Property^ 

in default of heirs belongs to their Sayads who are deseendants of 
Husain. Some of their children learn Gujarati and a few English. 

Kasba'tiSj Owners of towns or kashas^ found in many parts of north 
Gujarat, are some of them descended from Baluch or Pathan merce- 
naries and others from Bajput converts.^ The Sami Kasbatis, according 
to one tradition, are descendants of some Sayad soldiers of fortune 
that followed MahinM the Ghaznavide into Gujardt (a.d. 1023- 1025), 
According to another version they are the descendants of two Sayad 
brothers who in the reign of Shams-ud-din Altamsh (a.d. 1211 - 1236) 
came to India from Ghazni and settled at Makanpur near KanpAr and 
one of whom Azud-ud-din came and settled at Sami perhaps as a retainer 
of the Hindu ruler of Pattan at Unjha. Miran Sayad Ali of Unjha, 
about eighteen miles west of Pattan, ciaims descent from this Kasbati.^ 
Their home language is either Hindustani mixed with Giijarati or 
Hindustani only. They are strongly made, about the middle height, 
and of va^rying colour wearing the hair long and the beard of moderate 
size. The women are rather delicate but fair and good-looking. They 
hold large grants of land, and are quarrelsome and litigious, given to 
opium and some of them to liquor, hospitable, thriftless, and fond of 
amusement. Their women do not appear in public. Sunnis in faith 
they are not a religious class ; only a few know the Kuradn or say 
their prayers. Occasionally, but of late much seldom^r than formerly, 


* By ddirah is ineaut a circle that is a circular enclosure marked oH: by a saint for 
the exercise in solitude of bis religious meditations. In its present signification it bas 
come to mean a quarter inhabited by tbe Mebdavis. 

2 In Broacb they are known as Babboiyds from tbo town of Dabbol in Baroda. 

® Tbe Dbolka Kasbdtis are of three classes. Minis and Kebens who came from Debli 
at tbe close of tbe sixteenth century, and converted Eiijputs, tbe descendants of tbe 
Muii Parm^irs. Ejls M^la (New Edition), 280, 401, At fdar there used to be 1500 
bouses of KasbAtis, N^iks, and Bbitis, who bad charge of tbe fdar gates and batteries. 

452 . 

t MS. pedigrees of Sayads in tbe possession of Maulavi Pk Ali Sabeb of Pattan. 
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tliey marry Hindu wives, Bajpiits and sometimes Kolis. At sucli 
maiTia; 4 ‘es tlie bride’s friends occasionally call in a Brahman ; in other 
cases the ceroiiio3iy is entirely Musalmdn. Their children have 
Pathan names, the boys Jafarkhiiii or Mudawwarkhan, the girls 
Lridilibibi or Ddkibibi, Some of the Dholka Easbati women of the 
better class have curious names, such as Ladiidohlio instead of 
Ladlibibi or Ladlibai* At death they have no Hindu customs. In their 
anxiety to keep their position as large landholders, if their sons fail 
to iind any suitable match in their own class, they marry into landown- 
ing Hindu and Molesahlm families. They give their daughters only 
to Miisalmans. They have no headman and do not form a distinct 
community. Some who are prosperous teach their children Gujardti 
and a few English. Most Ahmedabad Kasbdtis are sunk in debt 
and weakened in mind and body by the excessive use of opium. ^ 

KBokliars, converted Rajputs of the Khokhar tribe, are found in 
small numbers in north Gujarat and Kdthiawar. In appearance they 
do not differ from Rajputs. In Kdthidweir, both men and women 
dress like Hindus, but like Musalmdns in Ahmedabdd and north 
Giijardt. They are peasants, labourers, and messengers. They are 
mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari (Bloehman s Bdn. page 456 note 2) as 
^‘a tribe of some importance in Find Dadan Khan’^ in the Panjdb. 
Kddar the Mughal is mentioned in the Td,rikh*i-AHi by Amir Kliusrao 
as crossing the Satlaj and other Pan jab rivers and burning the 
villages of the Ehokhars in the beginning of Ala-ud-din^s reign about 
A,'D, 1295, The Khokars are said to derive their name from ko/i^ 
mountain and fir taker, because they once took an impregnable 
mountain fortress. They claim Afghan extraction and state that they 
are still represented in Afghanistan by a Kheyl (tribe) of this name.^ 
'Jdiey are landholders in Pattan and also perform military service. 
The Fa-ttan Khokhars are well off and are a handsome well-made race. 
As far as possible they intermarry among themselves but do not object 
to matrimonial connections with the Bdbis, Lohanis, and other Patlijins. 
Major Raverty in his translation of the Tabak^5.t-i-Nasi^i refers to 
them as being invaded by Kutb-iid-clin Eibiik in or about the year 
A.H. 599 (a,d.1202). Their ancient territory now forms the Rawal- 
pindi district.'^ As a class they are badly off.^ 

Makwa^na's, converts from the Makwdna tribe*^ of Rajputs or 
Kolis, are found over many parts of north Gujardt. The men are dark, 
tall, spare, and muscular. They wear the hair long %nd the beard parted 
from the middle of the chin and tied behind the cars. The women 
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^ In A.n. 1827 their state would seem to have been much the same, A few were luen of 
influence, but most were poor and broken-down, enervated by exeessive use of opium, and 
incapable of any useful exertion. Some of them acted as revenue farmers of vUlages, 
for tins they had neither capital nor capacity. MelvilVs ParAntlj in Gov. Kec. X, 10, 
Further details are given in the Ahmediibild Gazetteer, IV. 147, 179*185. 

^ Tlie late BinncklnUi JamAddr of PAlanpnr in His Highness the Dlwdn^s service^ 

® Vol. I. page 524 note, * Vol. I, page 5S7 note. , . ^ * 

® According to a Musalmafn joke they got their name from khom to lose and kkar 
ap ass, because they lost the kiug^s asses; „ . , , - 

^ Fot aji account of the Mahi ICafntha -Bom. 'G ot,. S ill ’ , 
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have reg‘iilar features and large black eyes. To look a-t both men and 
women in no way differ from Makw^na Kolia'. Their home language 
is Hindustani. The men wear large loosely-wound^ turbans jihdlia, 
jackets, tight trousers, and common native shoes. The women wear a 
black robe sddi or jJimi, a loose bodice, a petticoat, and slippers. They 
earn their living as petty landlords, |)easants, messengers^ and con- 
stables. They are clean, blunt, idle, fond of opium and spirits, c^uarrel- 
some, hospitable, and extravagant. Except in poor families the women 
do not appear in public. Though many of them are in debt and none 
of them are rich, as a class they are not badly off. They are Sunnis 
in faith hut as a rule care little for their religion. Their sons marry 
either into Musalman, Makwana, or Koli families; their daughters 
into Musalman families of the Makwana, Babi, or Dholka Pathaii 
tribes. They employ a Brahman priest at their weddings. They are 
said to form a distinct community, but have little organisation and 
no headman. They do not send their children to school. 

Maliks, Lords, are converted Hindus and found all over Gujarat. 
As a class they are tall and fair with good features, Tlieir home 
tongue is Gujarati in the north and Hindustdni in the south. Of 
the men, some dress like Kathis with b'g turbans, tight jackets, 
trousers, and a waistclotli. Others wea.r the common Muhammadan 
dress, The women dress in the north like Hindus and in the south 
like ordinary Muliammadans. They are landlords and ] peasants, and 
ai'e employed in Government service as messengers and constables. 
The women spin but do not work in the field. Though clean tidy 
and honest, they are idle thriftless and given to opium. As a class 
especially those of north Gujarat, they are a byeword for folly and 
want of sense. The women do not appear in public. They are poor, 
many of them in debt. They are Sunnis in name but are not religious, 
few of them knowing the Kuraan or caring to say their prayers. In 
their marriage and other customs they do not differ from other 
converted Rajpdts.^ 

Matia^ Kanbis, Believers, are found in Kaira and in twenty- 
two villages of north Surat, between the Ambika and Tapti rivers. 
By descent Hindus of the Leva Kanbi caste, they are followers of 
Imdm ShMi, the saint of Pirana near Ahmed^bad, who, about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, meeting them on their way to Banaras,^ 
worked such wonders that they took him to be their spiritual guide. 
They also believe in Sindhsah, probably Niir Satagur, the first Ismatli 
missionary to India (a.d, 1237), whose shrine is at Navsari in Surat^ 
and in a IHrmda of BurMnpur, In describing^ the revolt of the 
Broach Matuls** in a.d. 1691 the Mirat-i-Alimedi says : The ..Momnas 


^ See Kajputs page 62, 

^ Tlie origin of the word Matia is doubtful. According to one story they are so 
called because they belong to the monastery maih at Pirdna j according to another 
the word comes from mat opinion, perhaps the believing Kanbis. Colonel Walker’s 
derivation of Molesalam from Submissive to Isltim, seems to explain 

the word Matia and not the word Molesaldna (Below page 68). ^ 

^ Details given under Momnds. ^ Persian Text, I. 338. 

^ The Mirat-i-Alunedi calls them Mdtds or Matias. Persian Text, I. 338. 
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Ahmedabticl and the Khojahs oi Sorath are offshoots o£ the main 
Nazariaii stock. The Mafcias are a tribe who inhabit also the districts 
01 Khdndesh and Bao-laiia and engage themselves ^in agricultural 
pursuits. Those living in the Silba of Ahmcdabad (Gnj irat) are e Jled 
Moninds and those who live in Sorath are called Khojahs. Being 
converted by Sayad ImJim-ud-dln they belong to a number of Hindu 
classes who entered Islam under his guidance. They have such faith 
in their religious teachers that they give a tenth part of whatever thoir 
yearly earnings may be to their spiritual guide. They carry this rule 
to so extreme'an extent that if any of them has ten children he is bound 
either to present one of his children to the Sayad or to fix and pay the 
Sayad a money value or ransom for the child. Their large revenues 
derived from their followers enable the saints to enjoy a high degree 
of ease and splendour. So entirely do the saints look upon their 
Murids (spiritual followers) as a source of revenue that the Sayads 
when mibrrying their daughters give away a number of their followers 
to them as part of their dower." Some Momnas remain members of 
their caste being Hindus in everything but religion. When Sayad 
Shahji one of the deseendants of Imarn-ud-din (a.d. 1691) succeeded his 
father in the spiritual headship of the Matias so many thousands of his 
followers presented themselves at his place of residence, Karamthahnear 
Ahmed abad, asking*'to be admitted to his presence that he could hardly 
find a moment of privacy and sometimes used to stretch out his foot 
from behind the curtain. The belief of his followers was so sincere that 
they used to consider even this act of their Fir a, great condescension 
and used to kiss the sauit^s foot and place their offerings of money near 
it and retire satisfied and happy d In the days of Hazrat Khuld Makani 
(Aurangzib a.d. 1658-1707) much attention began to be given to 
the Muhammadan Law and to the rooting out of dissent. Most men 
adopted very strait religious views to become popular with the emperor 
and accused the Matids and their spiritual guide of being Eafizis 
(ShiaLs). A few of the accused were thrown into prison. Some one 
reported to the emperor an account of Sayad Shahji and Ids religion 
and ways. Aurangzib ordered an enquiry to be held and the spiritual 
guide was ordered to present himself before the Kdzi at Ahmedahad. 
Being unwilling to attend Sayad Shahji took poison and died. This 
inflamed the anger of his followers and to revenge his death a large 
number of Matias crossed the Narbada and took Bharhcli killing the 
Faujdiir. They were destroyed by Mubariz Bdbi and Nazarali Khan 
the lieutenants of Shujaat Khan the viceroy of Gujardt, but not until 
they had made a most gallant stand willingly preferring death to defeat 
and captivity. Neither in food nor in dress do they differ ^ from 
Hindus. All are cultivators, the same in character and condition as 
other Lava Kanbis. They call BiAhmans to all their chief ceremonies, 
and exce 2 :)t that the Pirana saint is their spiritual guide, that they 
help to support and go to visit his tomb, and that they bury their 
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^ Blind belief in the spiritual guide is one of the necessary conditions of the Sufi 
religion, one of the doctrines of which is Ftri mi! Mias ast iitihadi mu! has ast Our 
saint is straw, our belief is everything. 

^ Letter of 12th Feb 1805 in Bom, Grov* Pol. Bee. 45 of 1S05. ‘ 
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dead, tlieir customs ai’e Hindu. Their peculiar views have separated 
them from other Kanbis, and as they many only among themselves 
they form a distinct body. 

lIol 0 Sala''lllS;, found chiefly in Broach and in the Kewa Kantha^ 
are half converts to Islam, made from among I^ajpnts, chiefly in the 
re'gn of Mahmiid Bcgada (Am. 14.59 -151S). Of the name speral 
interpretations have been given* According to Colonel W aihei 
1805), the word is a eoiTuption of M iiU-nl-Isldm Submissive to the faith, 
applied to the Girasias in reproach, implying that they are merel}^ , 
passive Musalmans professing the faith of Islam while practising the 
rites of their ancestors. Again the word Mania means master as 
well as slave, d^aking it to mean master the rendering would he 
‘ Masters in Islam,' like^^lvhojdli or Lord, a case of the grant to converts 
of an honourable title. The third explanation is that during the i=rst 
days of the sin^cess of Islam it was the custom that when an infidel was 
converted to Islam by a Musalman that infidel was called the Mania 
of the converter.^ When Mahmud Begada converted these people to 
Islam, being a sincere and devoted Musalmdn, in preference to calling 
his converts Manias of Mahmud he called them Manias of Islam. The 
explanation given hy Mr. Forbes” in the E.as Mala is thatEajpfits who 
were put out of caste in the t me of Mahmud Begada formed a separate 
class called ' Molesakim " because they had bowed or made saldm to 
the rneltel or palace of the Sultan. The Molesalam Tlmkors of Arood 
and Kervada in Broach claim descent from Jddav Eajpiits who were 
converted by Mahmud Begada in A. n. 1486, Of the four derivations 
the second, namely that it means Masters in Isl^m, seems the most 
likely to be correct. 

MolesaMm thdkors and chiefs, while employing Kizis Sayads and 
Maiilawis, maintain the descendants of their old Brahman family priests 
and support their Bhats and Ch^rans, whom the rich engage to while 
away their leisure hours by reciting poetry and the poor to serve as 
priests at marriages. A Molesaldm will marry his daughter to a Sayad 
a Sheikh a Moghal or a Bahi, hut not, as a rule, to a Musalman of 
the lower order. The son of a chief may get a lla jput girl in marriage. 
But other Molesalams marry either among their own peopile or the 
poorer class of Musalmans. Indoors a Mtflesal^m wears a waistcloth ; 
out of doors a turban coat and trousers, with, like a Eajpdt, a cloth 
wound round the waist or thrown over the shoulders. Women wear 
a robe sdlld) a bodice, and a petticoat. Molesalams dine with other 
Musalmans, but except that they sometimes take flesh, they eat and 
drink like Hindus. 

Parma^rs are Eajpfit converts. There is no record of the date of 
their conversion to Islam but they are referred to as having been already 
IsMmised in A.n, 1817 when Mubarak Shdh formed his disreputable 


^ See lUni Khallikdn (Wafi4t'til-Aayan) Arab* Text 37, wliere in tlie ’biog^rapbical 
sketch of A1 Isbahtlni> the famous Hdfiz or Kuraiin reciter and historian, the author 
says that AT Isbahdni’s first ancestor, Who became a convert to Islam was one Mihrhn 
who pined Islam as a Mania of Abdullah son of MiuUwiyah. 
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eoiniection with a Parmdr of the name of Hasan who was given the 
title of Khnsrao Khan, Hasan’s brother His^m-ud-din was given the 
vieeroyalty of Grujarat but the Parmai* Eajpiits of that province 
became so turbulent that he had to be removed. Farishtah^ calls these 
Parmars a class of Gujarat pahlavins or athletes. The Parmars 
are to be found in north Gujarat* They intermarry among the con- 
verted Rajpiit classes and are either landowners cultivators or servants, 
that is messengers or policemen. They are a handsome and well-formed 
raee» 

Ka'tliors^ converts from the Eathor tribe of EajpdtSj are to ])e found 
in small numbers in different parts of north Go jairit. The men are 
strong and well made, fierce in expression, and except that they do not 
shave the chin, hardly to be known from Rajputs. Except wives of 
Hindu birth, who when living at their father’s house dress like 
Rajputs, the women wear the Mnsalman scarf gown and trousers. The 
men earn their living as landlords peasants and messengers, and are 
idle and thriftless. They are Sunnis in name, but are not religious, 
neither learning the Kuradn nor saying their prayers. ‘ A few of them 
have Swaminarayan pictures in their houses and reverence them. 
Their ceremonies are in many respects Hindu. At marriages the 
larger landlords keep to the Rajput custom of sending a sword to the 
bride’s house and bringing her back tor the ceremony to the bride- 
groom’s village. When the bride is a Hindu, both Brahman and 
Mnsalman ceremonies are performed. At deaths the women Avail and 
beat the breast. Except that they marry only among Rajputs and 
Kolis, either Hindu or Musalmdn, they do not form a separate com- 
munity and have no headman. Though in fairly good condition few of 
them send their children to school. 

Sataa's are found scattered over north Gujarat. According to 
Sir Henry Elliot^ they area branch of the great Yadava stock deriv« 
ing their pedigree from Samba the son of Krishna who himself is 
known as Syd.ma or the Dark Q,ne.” The Chaohndmalr^ represents 
the Samtis as living on the banks of the Lower Indus about A.n. 
712 and as coming out dancing with cymbals and trumpets to offer 
their allegiance to Muhammad son of K^sim, the Arab conqueror of 
Sindh. Their pedigree in which descent from the sun and the moon 
is hopelessly mixed shows that the YMava story is a bardic or 
priestly invention to justify their place among Hindus. The Samas 
are probably a Turk tribe which entered India during the seventh 
century A.n. 

Shaikllda^s or Shaiktis^ found chiefly in Broach and Ahmed- 
abad, are one of the classes of devotees who worship at the shrine 
of Bdla Muhammad Shah, one of the minor Pirana saints. In their 
ways they differ little from the Matia Kanbis. They bury their 
dead, but except for this observance and for their name, their 
customs are Hindu. They are not circumcised^ and do not eat tvith 
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Masalmans, but wear forebead marks Hla, auclmany of them belong 
to tlie community of tbe Sw^minardyans. At the time of marriage 
both a Musalmdn and a Hindu priest attend. The ^lusahnan 
ceremony is performed by a fakir and the Hindu rite of chori or 
altar-worship by a Brahman. Like the Matia Kaiibis of Sura t^ the 
Shaikhdas form a distinct community. 

SolankiSp converts from the Solahki tribe of Eaj puts, are found 
in small numbers in different parts o£ north Gujarat. They inter- 
marry with the Rdthors and other converted Raijputs, and do not 
differ from them in look, calling, or customs. 

a Sindh tribe of Rajpfft origin, were partly converted by 
Mahmud Begada in a.d.1473 (a.H. 876) during his conquestoE Sindh.^ 
Sir Henry Elliot calls the Sumras ^ a lunar race unquestionably of 
the Paramara stock and necessarily Agnikulas/ that is belonging 
to the Mihira Gurjjara or White Hui3ia hordes of the late fifth or early 
sixth century,” The main part seem to have become converts to 
Islam about the beginning of the eighth century of the Christian 
(‘ra and to have called themselves descendants of the Arab tribes of 
Tainim and Knraish and children of Tamim the Ansari. 

to whom belonged the family of the SuUAus of Gujarat 
(a.d. 1403 -1583), are now rarely heard of. The Mirat-i-Sikandari^ 
traces their origin to Rdmchandra and says that they were ex- 
communicated by the Kshatrias on account of one of their ancestors 
being addicted to wine. This is a play on the sound of the wmrd 
ifdgi or degraded. The Tdnks seem to represent the famous tribe 
of Takshnks who gave its name to the Panjab or Takkadesh.^ 
The family of the Gujardt Sultans was descended from two Tank 
brothers named Saha and Sahfiran. The ancestors of these men 
together w’ith the Gurjjaras appear to have been long settled in the 
Panjab plains in the neighbourhood of Thanesar in Sirhind. Having 
treated Firuz Tughlak (A.n. 1351-1388) wnth great hospitality in 
one of his hunting expeditions the brothers wmre taken by him to 
Court and converted to Isldm and raised to positions of trust 
about hispenson. The author of the Sikandari^ rejects the charge 
that the Tanks wmre kaldh or wine manufacturers and sellers. 
He says: The Tdnk rulers of Gujarat were men of kind and 
generous natures who during the span of their power did incalcu- 
lable good to the creatures of Allah. 

Of craftsmen there are twenty ..twm classes : Bandharas, silk- 
folders ; Bhadbhunjas, grain-parchers ; Ohhipas, calico-printers ‘ 
Ohtindadigiras, silk printers and dyers; Chunar^s, limeburners; 


1 Mfrat-i-Sikaiidari (Mahmiid Begada) MS, page 102. 
s Sir Henry Elliotts History of India, I, Appdx. 490. 

^ Mirat-i-Sikandari, Persian MS. page 3. 

^ Elliot’s Tribes of tlie Horth-West Provinces, I. 107 - 109, 114. 
Persian Text Surat MS. page 0. 
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Chucligars or CliudiwalaS, braceletraakers ; GharcliiSj oilpressers, 
Kciglizis, pap er makers ; Kadids, brickmakers; Kasais^, batchers; 
Kharadis, turaers j Khfltkis, tanners ; Lobilrs, blacksmiths ; Maniars, 
ivory-workers ; i^roinnas^ weavers ; Multani Mochis, shoemakers ; 
xsalbands, horse-shoers ; Pairjnigars, starchers ; Bangrez, dyers ; 
Salats^ masons; Sonis, goldsmiths; and Tais^ weavers. 

SilkfolderS; found in considerable numbers over 
the whole of Gajavdt; are converts from the Hindu caste of the same 
name. The men are strongly made, rather short, and fair shaving 
the head and wearing the beard. The women are middle-sized, rather 
sliort and fair with good features. Their home speech is Hindu- 
stani. Except that their trousers are unusually short, and that some 
of them in north Gujardt wear the tliree-coimered turban, the men 
dress like ordinary Musalmans. Most of the women wear the 
Hindu dress, very often the silk robes sent them to clean. Their 
ornaments are like those of ordinary Musalmans. In north Gujarat 
the men beat w>ish and fold silk and silk robes, both new and old, 
the women helping them in their Work. In the south, in addition 
to the washing and folding^ they sell silk and silk-cotton cloth. 
They are clean, honest, hardworking, sober, quiet, thrifty, and fond 
of amusement. The women appear in public. As a class they are 
fairly off, able to save, and few of them in debt. They are Sunnis 
in faithj knowing the K'nraan, and most of them careful to say their 
prayers. There is nothing peculiar in their customs. They marry 
only among themselves and have a well-managed union but no 
special headman. Some of them teach their children Gujarati and 
a few English. None have risen to any high position, 

Grain-parchers, literally parchers at the fire- 
place IMd, are found in all parts of the province. They marry with 
other Musalmans and do not form a separate class. 

Clllli'pa'^, Calico-Printers, found in north and central Gujarfit, 
are Hindu converts, some of them of the Gujarati and others of the 
Marvadi caste of the same name. The Mdrvadis are late arrivals. 
Most of them came in the year of the last Marw^r famine (a.d. 1868), 
and others still keep coming. The Gujaratis are strong, well-made, 
tall, dark with shaved head and full beard ; the Marvadis are 
stronger, lighter in colour, and have the head unshaved. The women 
of both classes are well made and fairish with irregular features. 
At home the Gujaratis speak Hindustani and Gujarati ; the 
Mdrvadis the dialect of their own country. Except that the men 
wear the waistcloth, the Gujai^atis, both men and women, dress like 
Musalmans of the lower order. The Mdrvddi men have a small 
red or particoloured turban, a Hindu coat, and a waistcloth. Their 
women dress like Hindus in a red headscarf the long loose 
unbacked M&vadi bodice, and the long full low-waisted petticoat. 
They work as calico-printers, the Gujaratis being quiet and 
the Marvadis quarrelsome. Neither has a good name for honesty, 
and both are thrifty to stinginess. Their condition is good the 
Marvadis having in a few years liaised themselves from beggary to 
comfort. They are Sunnism religion,, and though only a few can 
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road the Kuraan, they are careful to say the-ir prayers. They have 
no special spiritual guide and no peculiar castoms. At all tlieir 
settlements each class has a well-»raanaged miion j a wdai., with a head- 
man chosen by the members. Neither class sends their children to 
school. 

Cllll^adaciigira'S;^ Silk-knot-Printers, are found over the wliole 
province. They have no subdivisions. They claim to be of Arab 
descent and to have come into Gujarat through Sindh; but most 
of them are probably of Hindu origin. They are of middle heigh t, 
fair, and well-featured, allowing the hair and beard to grow. The 
women are well made and have good features. Their home tongue 
is Hindustani and Gujarati in Kathiawar. Both men and women 
make patterns in cloth by gathering the silk in puckers and rosettes 
aud knotting it. In Surat, but not in Ahmedabad, they dye. Some 
are in Government service as messengers and constables. Especially 
in north Gujarat they are hardworking, sober, thrifty, hospitable, 
and rather quick-tempered. They are in middling condition with 
steady but low-paid work. Sunnis in faith, they are zealous for their 
religion, some, both women and men, knowing the Kuraan. For 
three days after a death the mourners are fed at the common cost, 
for six days more by their relations, and on the"” tenth day they give 
a dinner. They form a distinct community, marrying only among 
themselves. They have a union but no headman. The men in 
Alunedabad work together in one room, where, in the evening 
they play chess and read. ^.Phey send their children to school, and 
some of them teach them English. They are a pushing class, and 
some have risen to good positions : one is saperintendent of the 
Lundvada state and another, lately dead, was a good Hindustani poet. 

Chuua'ra'F, Limeburners, found in small numbers in all parts 
of the province, are said to be converts from low class Hindus. 
Their home tongue is Gujarati. The men wear a three-cozmered 
turban, a coat puckered under the arm, and a waistcloth; the 
women dress like Hindus. They make and burn lime and work as 
bricklayers; the women do house work. They are noisy idle and 
dissipated. As a class they are w^ell-to-do and able to save. They are 
Sunnis in name, but know little of their religion. At deaths the 
women beat the breast and wail. They marry only among themselves 
and have a union but no headman. They do not teach their children 
or better their condition, 

Cllil''(iFwala''8, Braceletmakers, found in all parts of the pro- 
vince, are said to be converted Hindus of the same class. They speak 
Hindustani at home. Of middle height and slightly built, they vary 
much in colour, and wear the hair and beard. The women are middle- 
sized, fairish, and good-looking. Both men and women dress like the 
poorer Muhammadans of south Gujardt. They make and sell 
bracelets of glass and lac or tin, some of the tin ones ornamented with 
borders of gold and brass leaf. They are sold in three-pair sets at 
4 annas to 4 rupees the set. The women go about selling the bracelets. 
The men are honest, hardworking, quiet, sober, and thrifty. They are 
Sunnis in religion, some knowing the Kuraan and saying their prayers. 
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They arc poor^ some of tlicm in debt. They have no peculiar customs. 
They marry with other Musalmans. They form a well-ordered body^ 
l)ut have no headman. A few teach their children Gujarati but not 
English, None have risen to any high position, 

Glia^ncliis^ Oilmen^ are found in all ]3arts of the province^ espe- 
cially in the north. In some phices they are known as Ghauchis and 
in others as Gruinehi-Bohords, the word Bohora being apparently used 
in the general sense of uii-armed Hindu converts. They are said to 
be the descendants of Hindus of the Pinjara and Ghanehi castes. 
Like the Musalman Pinjaras they call themselves Ilansuris or follow- 
ers of Mansur. The men are strong, big, well-made, and fair. The 
young men wear the hair and beep the beard short. The old shave 
the head and let the beard grow. The women are handsome, fair, and 
woll-featiired, in appearance much like Hindu Ghanchis. In their 
houses they speak Gujarati. The men wear a Musalman turban and 
a high-fastening coat. In Ahmcdabiid they wear the waistcloth, 
and in the Panch Malials sometimes a waistcloth sometimes 
trousers. The Godhra women liave lately taken to wearing the 
Musalman dress. But except that young girls put on the Muham- 
madan scarf, in other places they dress like Hindus. The men are 
cartdrivers oilpressers milksellors and peasants, the women sell milk 
and do house work. In oil the Musalman Glianchi deals whole- 
sale, selling to a retail Hindu Ghanehi, Their houses arc tidy and 
well kept. The men are fairly honest, hardworking, sober, thrifty, 
and quarrelsome; the women especially those of Godhra are fond of 
pleasure and dress. As a class they are well-to-do. Sunnis in reli- 
gion they call themselves followers of Mansur, but have no special 
practices. Except the Godhra women who as a class are religious, 
they are ignorant of their faith. Like the Sunni Bohoras, the Pinjaras 
and the Kardlids, they have curious forms of names, using Ibla for 
Ibrahim, Bosla or Dolila for Dosa, Ilomda for Muhammad, Imh for 
Yusuf, Fazht for Pazal, and Fahb or Fatali for Fatimah, They also 
use Hindu names as Jivi, M^;inkor, and Dhanbdj. At marriages their 
women, as among the Hindus, go singing with the bridegroom to the 
bride's house, and at marriage feasts they generally have Hindu dishes. 
In Modasa like Hindus the women wear up to the shoulder rows 
of broad ivory rings. At deaths the women wail and beat the breast. 
They marry only among themselves and the Pinjdrds. They form a 
separate body jarndt^ with its headman chosen by the members. They 
have begun to teach their children Gujarati and a few English. 
Though some of them are rich none have risen to any high position. 

Ka'glizis, Papermakers, are found in considerable numbers in 
north Gujarat. They are said to be converted Hindus. As a rule 
they are big brawny men, fair, and well-featured. Some shave the 
crown of the head, some the whole head, and a few young men let the 
hair grow. All wear the beard. The women are middle-sized, well- 
made, fair and with regular features. The men wear a large loosely- 
tide round red or white turban, either the common coat or one pucker- 
ed under the arm, short trousers eliohtds^ and shoes. The women 
indoors dress in gown and trousers like other Musalmdns, out of doors 
B 520— 10 
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tbey put on tlie over-gown pislmdz. They make and sell the strong 
coarse eonntry paper for which Alimechibad has long been famous^ 
The women help and do house work. The men are quiet honest hard- 
working and sober^ but rather fond of pleasure. Formerly their craft 
was prosperous, but of late years the demand has failen off. Sunins 
by religion, many, both men and women, know the Kiiraan and ai-o 
careful to say their prayers. They are followers of the Gliishtis of 
Ahmedabad and treat them with much respect. Their customs are those 
of ordinary Muhammadans. They marry only among themselves and 
under their spiritual guide form a distinct body. Some of their boys 
learn Gujardti and Arabic and a few English. None have risen to 
any high position. 

Kadia% Brieklayers, found in small numbers in all parts of 
Gujarat, are converted from the Hindu caste of the same name; In 
the north their home tongue is Gujarati and iu the south Hindustani. 
Tall strong and dark with regular features, they wear tlie hair iu tire 
north and in the south shave the head. All grow large beards. The 
men in north Gujarat wear the Musalmtln turban, tiiO young rod or 
bronze-coloured and the old white, a coat of Hindu shape, a waisteloth, 
and shoes. In south Gujarat they wear a broadfolded round turban, 
generally of coloured cloth, a coat of Hindu shape, loose short trousers, 
and shoes. The women iu the north dress like Hindus and in the south 
like Musalmitns. They are bricklayers, and in Siuait have a name 
for their taste in decorating the walls of rooms. The women do liouso 
work. They are quiet, honest, sober, hardworking but rather tlnift- 
less. The women are allowed to appear iu public. They are poor 
and not free from debt. Sunnis in religion, some know the Kuradii 
and almost all are careful to say their prayers. They arc followers 
of a descendant of the Pirana saint Tmamsliah and arc much devoted 
to him. There is nothing special in their custoins. Tl}ey marry 
only among themselves and form a separate body witli tlieir "spiritual 
guide as head. They do not teach their children either Gujaniti or 
English. None of them have liscm to any liigh position. 

Easals, Butchers, are found in largo numbers in all parts o£ 
Gujarat. They are of two classes, beef -butchers tr do Kasmth or Gai 
Kasai and mutton-butehors Da/ckar Kaswt Both of them Loliovo 
themselves to be of Eajpilb origin. Cow-killing butchers do not 
intermarry with goat and sheep-killing butchers. • Idiey are tall, strong, 
and of average fairness; their women are handsome and wel 1-feat ured. 
So well fed are they tliat according to a Hindustani proverb Kami Id 
leti (Uslamsmen haclihajanti liai The buteheris daughter lias a child 
when ten years old. In the cities their home tongue is Hindustani 
and Gujarati in the country. The men wear ordinary turbans, some of 
them rich and. gaudy, a coat, tight trousers, and shoes. In tovms the 
women dress like Musalmans and in country parts like Hindus. Like 
cooks hhatidras they are fond of putting on ornaments. The cklei 


^ Noitlier the Daulat4bild nor the Kashmir paper equsils cither in 'whiteness or 
that m^de at Ahmcddbrfd, BirePs Mirstt-i-Abmedi, 105. 
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women Iielp in the sale of the lighter and smaller parts of the animals. 
Except for thrift, the butcher has credit for few good qualities. The 
proverb sajvS Nd dek/i:^ ho hdg to dehli hildi, Nd dekhd ho ihag to 
dekh Kasdi If you have not seen a tiger, look at a cat ; if you have not 
seen a thyi. j or strangler, look at a butcher. The women are famous for 
tlieir powers o£ abuse. They are well off, most of them saving money. 
Sunnis in religion, a few both among men and wmmen know the Knratin 
and are careful to say their prayers. They have no unusual customs. 
They marry only among themselves. They have a headman and a 
well- man aged union, with a common fund spent on mosques, on feeding 
travellers, and on the poor. With few exceptions they are illiterate. 
Nolle have insen to any 

Kiiarr/dis, Turners, are found in small numbers over the whole 
jiroviuee, and form a large body in Ahniedabdd. The Alimedabad 
Kiiaradis are sail to be converts from the Hindu caste of the same 
name,* in Surat and other places they vseem to he a mixed class. They 
are of average height and colour, with iiotliiug special in their 
a])[>oaraneo. Tim women are said to be goodlooking. Both women and 
men dress like Musalniaiis. Tiiey ai’c turners by craft, their women 
giving them no help in their work. They are quiet and sober with 
no very g^oodn^mo for hoiiesty or thrift. As a class they are welhto-do. 
Sunnis in faith, they ai’o religious, most of them knowing the 
Kuraun. Tlie'r customs are those of ordinary Musalmdns. They marry 
only among themselves and have a union but no headman. They do 
not teach their cliildren either Gujardti or English and none have risen 
to any high position. 

Kiia'fckis, Tanners, found in considerable numbers all over the 
jiroviuce, form two classes, tanners proper, and felt-makers dhdlgars 
literally shield-makers. They belong to the same class as butchers 
and intermarry with them. Though not so well off, they are like 
butchers in look, dress, speech, and character. They tan sheep and 
goat skins, and in coiintry places sell mutton. They go round 
villages buying skins, and after tanning them sell to 'wholesale hide 
merchants. The women help in the work of tanning. 

Lllha^rs, Blacksmiths, found in west Gujarat, Gogiia, and Kathia- 
war are immigrants from Sindh. The men are rather short weak 
and dark, the hair of their head iiiodorately long, the board short and 
rather fill 1 . The women arc dark. At home they speak Gujarati. The 
men dross like Mcmans with a Musalman turban coat and trousers. 
The women dross like Hindus. They make knives, nutcrackers, iron 
tools, spearheads, and daggers. The women do house work. They are 
<[uuT, hardworking, thrifty, and fairly off. They are Sunnis in relig'oi), 
some of them knowing the Kuraan and being careful to say their 
prayers. They have no special customs. They marry with other 
Musalnidns and have no sepai^ate headman or union. They teach their 
children Gujarati but not English. None of them have risen to any 
high position. 

Ivory Banglomakcrs, found chiefly in AhmedabM and 
Kathiawar and a few in Surat and Broach, are converted Hindus. They 
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are fair and goodloohing. The home tongue of some is Gujarati audio 
others Eachhi. The men wear a large loose turban/ a coat, and a waist- 
cloth, or very loose trousers of striped cotton cloth, i he women in 
north Gujarat and Kdthiawar dress like Hindus, generally wearing 
a black robe to set off their fair skins. They make bracelets and 
other ivory articles. The \vomen do house work. The men are quiet 
hardworking and thrifty* They are well-to-do and able to save. 
Sunnis in religion, some l^now the Kuraan and are careful to say 
their prayers. They have no sjiiritiial guide, but reverence Shah 
Alam the well-known Ahmedabdd saint. Like the Ghaneliis, the 
women sing wedding songs, and at deaths beat the breast and wail. 
They marry only among themselves, and form a vsepaiate union 
with a headman. Few teach their children Giijardti and none English. 
Some of the Gujarat Maniars have risen to great wealth in the ivory 
trade ill Bombay. 

MoiBna'Ss properly Momins Believers, are found in considerable 
numbers all over Gujarat. They are the descendants of Hindus 
of many castes, converted^ to the Shiah form of faith by different 
members of the family of Ismiiilia Sayads, of wbom Iiiiamshah 
(xV.B. 1449) of Pirana‘^ is the most distinguished. Though from their 
head-quarters known asEadhanpuxi Hhdndh^ri or Falanpuri, and from 
their more immediate religious guides known as Mashaikhshahi 
Nurshdhi and IMahmudshahi, all arc Imiiinshdhi Musalmans. With the 
Matins of Khandesh, the Gujarat Moinnas, about the close of the 
seventeenth century (a.d. 1691), rose in revolt, taking, and for sometime 
holding the city of Broach.^ The men are short, rather stout, fair, and 
well-featured. Most of them shave the head and wear the beard j but 
the Ahmedabad sect spare tbe Hindu topknot, and shave the face except 
theuxiper lip. The women are well-made and fair with regular features. 
Tlic men of the Ahmeddbad sect wear the Tania turban and in every 
part of their dress copy the Hindus. Other men wear .a three-cornered 
Muhammadan turban and coat, and either the Hindu waistcloth or 
trousers so loose as to give them the name of rjhdgJiaria or pettieoated 
Bohords.'^ The women, except a few in Surat, dress like Hindus. 
Almost all eat liesh, but for fear of offending the Hindus, whose 
wishes their position as weavers forces them to humonr, they do not 
use it at their public dinners. The men are silk and cotton weavers, 


^ Of theii’ conversion two stories arc toltl, one, that Iinani vSlidl). "by Lringing raiu 
af^tcr two seasons of scarcity, converted a large body of Hindu cultivators. TJie other 
that a band of riigrinis were passing l^irana on their way to Banuras. Imdia SIulli 
offered to take them there. They agreed and in a trice were in the holy city. They 
paid their vows, bathed in the Ganges, and awoke to find tlienisolves in Plriina. 

2 Birdria is ton miles soutli-east of Ahmedahdd. Details of the Tirana tombs arc 
given in the Ahmeddb-td b’tatistical Account under Pfrana. There are five chief tombs : 
Imamsh/ih's, nawshipped it is said chietiy by Hindus ; Bala ]\Tuhammad'\s, worshipped by 
the Shaikhs or bhaikhdas ; SurdbhapR, worshipped by llabaris and other Hindus ; Bakar 
Aiks, worshipped chiefly by Hindus ; and the tomb of Kiirsliah tlic direct head of the 
A’ ursha'hi Aioiunas. Mashaikh, ’wlio gives his name to the Mashdikhshahi ]\Tonnuis is 
buried at Ahmeda'bikl, and ihc tomb of the leader of the Mahmiidshaliis is at Bhadiad 
near Dholera. ^ Watsoids Gujantt History, 82. 

^ For other cases of the general use of Boliora see Above page 24. 
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d^rers/clotli-clealerSj and liiisbaiidinen. In Kairaand other parts ol: north 
Gujarat many of the weavers are said to have once been Imsbandmen, 
The women weave and prepare thread. Not over-honest or triithfal 
they are hardworking, sober, tidy, and almost niggardly in their 
thrift. The women appear in public. The Momnas are Shiahs in faith. 
Except the Ahmedabhd sect, they read Kntb-ud-dm’s Giijardti Kuraan, 
and as a prayer repeat their saint^s name. The Ahmedabdd sect, instead 
of the Kuraan, read Imdinshah’s book of religious rules and some of them 
are said stealthily to worship Hindu gods. Many Momnas who are 
Shiahs at heart profess to be Sunnis. But there would seem to be in 
Surat a small body of Momnas who really belong to the orthodox 
faith. These have lately separated though they still intermarry with 
their Shiah connections, AH practise circumcision and bury the dead. 
In other matters the customs of the Ahmeddbdd sect differ consider-- 
ably from those of regular Muslims. Hindu names are common in 
north Gujardt though rare in the south, and while with ordinary 
Momnas marriages take place according to the Musalman rules, the 
Ahmeddbdd sect, in addition to the Musalman marriage, call in a 
Brdhman and go through the Hindu ceremony.-^ In north Gujardt^ 
among all Momnds marriage takes place at a very early age, sometimes 
before the children are weaned, and they follo'w the Hindu practice of 
holding a high festival when the bride comes of age and goes to live with 
her husband. At deaths, like Hindus, the women wail and heat the 
l)roast. Except the Ahmeddbad sect, all Momnas intermarry, the Kazi 
of ordinary Miisalinans performing the eeremony. Each settlement 
has its luiion, headman, and code of rules which are generally well 
ke])t. Among Pdlanpiir Momnas serious disputes are referred to the 
s]):ritual guide at Pdlanpur, to whom every adult pays a yearly tax of 
Its. They teach their children Gujardti and some in Surat English. 
None of them have risen to any high position. 

and MuTta^'ni Mochis, Shoeinakers from Multan, 
are found in all the chief cities of Gujarat. Escaping from North India, 
probably on the occasion of one of the early Muhammadan invasions, 
they settled in Gujarat and were, according to their own account, con- 
verted to Islam during the reign of Mahmiid Begada (a;d. 1459 - 1513). 
People calling themselves Multanis sell dry fish and fuel and petty 
grocery in Nasik. These according to General Briggs (Transac. 
Lity. Socy. Bombay. Vol. I. page 193) emigrated from Multan in 
A.i), 1739 when Nddir Shdh invaded India and they followed 
Asuf Jah the Nizam to the Dakhan. In the north of Gujarat there 
are Multani Patlijkis or simply Multdnis who add the title Khan 
to their names and arc soldiers tailors or servants. The heaviness 
of their faces and bodies may be taken as a proof of their northern 
origin. As far as possible they marry among themselves. They 
say they came originally from Mult4n, The north Gujank Miiltanis 
speak Hindustani. The men dress like middle-class Musalmans, the 


^ ADiong Malii ivautlia and Fardiitij i^Ioivmis tlie practise noticed by Mr. Mch'Ill in 
1827 (Boiii. Gov. vSeL X. 2) of liaving a marriage ceremony perfonnod by a BnUimau is 
still kept. Tiie Ahmeddbad sect intermarry with the Pardntij Aloimids, and when such 
has been the custom in the bride's family the Hindu marriage is performed* 
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women wear the petticoat and sdrL Their home tongue is Hindu- 
stani with a peculiar accent. The men are slightly mado^ many 
of them with a stoop, dark or ruddy-oliTe in colour, but with 
regular features j the women arc well-made and fair. Their houses 
are small and oiie-stoiied, always with a veranda, wheie the men 
and women sit together at work. Inside there is little fiirnitnre, 
a bed or cot; some mats and stools, and a few cooking pots. There 
is nothing special in their food. The men dress like Musalnians 
of the lower order. The women wear a red cotton headscarf dupfMa^ 
a red gown pishiodz,^ and trousers. They have no spo jial oriianients. 
In times of mournings thoiigh like other Miisalmans tlihr widows break 
their bangles, unlike them they continue to wear the red headscarf. 
They are hardworking and thrifty, but have a poor name for honesty. 
Many of them are workers in leather. In making shoes, contrary to 
the usual practice, they se w the leather wrong side out and then turn 
it. Especially among women, their shoes are in great request, and 
though in poor circumstances few of them are in debt. Sunnis in 
name, they care little for religion and have no special customs or 
beliefs. They hold a low position among Miisalmans, forming a 
separate body, marrying only among themselves. They are without a 
headman or any class organization. Hardly any of them can read or 
write and very few send their children to school. 

Nalbands, Horseshoers, ai’o found in all districts. The men 
shoe horses and the women spin cotton. They intermarry with other 
Miisalmdns, and are like them in look speech and dress, and have no 
separate union or headman. They are thrifty and v/oll-to-do but bear 
no very good name for cleanliness honesty or soberness. They arc fairly 
religious. As a rule they are illiterate, but one in the north has rivseii 
to be a clerk in Govormneiit service. 

Pa'^njlliga^rs, Cot ton- thread Starcliers, found in all parts of the 
province, are converts from the Hindu caste of the same name. They 
shave the head, but there is nothing special in their look. At home 
they speak a mixture of Hindustani and Gujarati, and both men and 
women \vear the ordinary Musalmdn dress. All arc engaged in 
starching thread. They arc quiet thrifty fairly sober and honest. 
Their work though steady is poorly paid, and as their craf b is easy to 
learn there is much competition. Sunnis in name, they are not. a 
religious class, few of them knowing the Kuraam They marry only 
among tliemselves and have no special customs. They have a weli- 
managed union with a separate headman. They do not send their 
children to school. 

Pa''jljlliga''X’S, Silk Starchers, though they intermarry and 
in all respeefcs resemble them, arc a separate ])ody from the Panjuigdrs 
or cotton starchers. Musalnians have a monopoly of this craft as the 
starch is made of old leather boiled down with limejiiice and Hiudiis 
■will not touch it. 


^ The plsltwciis worn by these women is in some points unlike that uE ordinary 
Muhammadans, It lias not the usnal number of folds and plaits, and is made to serve 
the purpose of the bodice which they do not wear. 
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Hangraz^ Dyers^ found in all parts of Griijanit^ are of Hinclu origin 
and said to be converts from the Khatri or Hindu weaver caste. They 
have no subdivisions. They are tall muscular and fair wearing* the hair 
and a full beard. The women are of middle height fair and well-* 
featured. Their home tongue is Hindustani. Both men and women 
dress like Muhammadans. The Rangrez women of north Gujarat 
wear shirts and scarves of a dark purple or bronze. They dye in all 
eolours^ and deal in safflower The women knot cloth for 

calico-printing. They are quiet sober hardworking and thidfty, and 
are well-to-do and able to save. The women appear in public. 
They arc Sunnis by religion, teaching their children the Kiiradu and 
being careful to say their prayers. Except that at marriages the 
bridegroom walks instead of riding, they have no })eculiar customs. 
In north Gujarat Miisalmans of different classes are known as 
Ilangrez, hut ill Surat there is one distinct community who marry 
only among themselves and have a union and headman. Most of 
them besides the Kura/ui, teach tlieir children Gujardti and some- 
times English, None of them have risen to any high position. 

Sala^tH, Masons, found all over tho province, are said to be 
mostly converts from the Hindu caste of the same name. Except 
Manvari Salats, who come and go between Maiuvar and Gujarat, they 
have no subdivisions. They are strong brawny men, with nothing 
marked in their appearance. Stone masons by craft some of them 
are skilled carvers, able to restore the most delicate of the old 
mouldings and traceries. They speak Hindustani, and both men 
and ivomen dress like M.nhammadans. Tho women do not help tho 
men in their work. They are quiet and hardworking but not parti- 
cularly sober and somewhat thriftless. As a class they are rather 
badly off. Their customs are those of ordinary Musalmdns. Sunnis 
in name, they are not religions, few of them knowing tho Kurafin. 
They iiitormnrry with other Musalmans, but liavo a sopai'ate union 
and a hoadinau of their own. They do not teach their children and 
110110 have risen to any high position. 

Sonis?, Goldsmiths, found in small numbers in Kachh Ivdthid- 
wdr and Ahmedab^cl, are converts from the Hindu caste of the 
same name. The men are fair and the women handsome. They 
speak Hindustdndi. The men wear a threecornered turban, a coat 
puckered under the arm, and short trousers. The women dross like 
Hindus. They all work in gold and silver, and have a had name 
for adulterating by mixing cheaper metals. The women help the 
men in their woik, but, as they do not know whom their daughters 
may marry, the men keep the craft secrets hid from their wives. 
They are ha-rd working and sober but not very thrifty. As a class 
they are well-to-do. Sunnis by religion, some know tho Kuradn 
and are careful to say their prayers. They are disciples of Sayads 
descended from the PIraii Pir. Except that at deaths the women 
beat the breast and wail, they have no special customs. They have 
no separate union or headman. They teach their children Gujarilti 
but not English, None of them hiwo risen to any high positioa. 
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Silk Weavers, found in all pai’ts of Gnjard^t, claim to 
take tlicir name from Tai, a city betwceii Turkey and Arabia, and 
to liave been taught weaving and sewing by the Prophet Idris. 
Tliey claim descent from Hatim of Tai, the famous Arab hero who 
flourished immediately before the birth of the Prophet and whoso 
name is proverbial in Arabia for generosity. In Gujarat they are 
a mixed class some of them foreigners, who seem to have come 
from Sindh about a thousand years ago, and others converted 
Gujarat Hindus. Of middle size, weak, light-complexioned, 
and tvith fairly regular features, they wear the beard, sbavc the 
head, and can hardly be known from other Musalmans of the 
lower order. The women are goodlooking and well-made. At 
home some of them speak Hindustani and others Gujarati. 
Except that they wear tight trousers, there is nothing peculiar in 
the mciPs dress. The Tais of Balsar in the south of Surat claim 
Arab descent, and wear a Kayasth-like turban, a coat puckered 
under the arm, and loose Momna-like trousers and shoes. In large 
towns the women dross like Musalmans and in country places like 
Hindus. Except in Balsar where some families do business as 
bankers and moneylenders, all weave cotton robes and tnrbans. 
They are quiofc boncst hardworking and stoadjq but their work is 
badly paid and most of them arc poor. '’J'hey are Sunnis in faith, 
and, especially in Ahmcclahad and Surat, are a religions class, going 
to the mosque flve times a day. Their customs are those of ordinary 
Musalmans. They marry among themselves and form a separate 
union witli a headman of their own. Some send their children to 
the Mulla to learn the Kurnd-n, but as a class they are illiterate. 

V.— Service. 

Under Service come eleven classes, nine of them, Behriipiils, 
Bliands, JBIiattls, Bhawayyds, Gandhraps, Kamalias, Madaris, Mirs 
orMirasis, and TYischis, singers and players; one of them, Sipahis, 
soldiers and watchmen ; and one Turld Hajdms, personal servomts. 

Beliril'pia^S', Men of many forms, one of the eight classes of 
actors and j)h^yors, are found in small numbers all over Gujarat. 
They arc a mixed class. At home they speak Hindustani, and 
except when performing dross like ordinary Musalmans. They are 
ventriloquists and actors with a special skill of dressing one 
side of their face like a man and the other side like a woman, and 
moving their head about so sharply that they seem to be two 
persons. The women never act bub do housework. The men are 
clean honest clever and religious, but rather idle, and some of 
them unthrifty. The women do notappear in public. Though poor, 
they are generally free from debt, Sunnis in faith, a few know 
the Kuraan and are careful to say their prayers and follow a religious 
guide. They do not form a distinct community and have no headman. 

Buffoons, belonging to all classes but chiefly new-- 
comers from the North-West, are found in all large Giijardt" towns. 
They vary much in appearance and speak Hindustani and dress like 
ordinary Musalmans. They sing dance and act, going about in troops 
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/////ai of not less tliaii ten members^ each troop with its leader 
ond its clown. Tiiey do not act plays^ but tell storie>s and satires on 
society as witty and quaint as they are immodest. Between the 
tales tlie clown mimies^ and the leader sings or dances, sometimes with 
great skill, the troop aceompaiiying on the fiddle and tamboiiriiie. 
¥/lieii he dances the leader holds over his head a scarf oclna^ puts 
over his maii^s dress a gown pishtoaz, and w^’ears bells at his ankles. 
They are paid from Its. 15 to Es. 100. Half of this goes to the 
leader and the rest is shared among the troop. They are idle and 
fond of amnseinent and neither honest nor sober. Some of them are 
Simnis and others Shiahs. They are fairly religions and a few are able 
to read the Kiiraan. They have no peculiar customs, and except those 
of til e same troop form no separate body. They teach their children 
Hindiisttini and a few are Persian and Arabic scholars. 

' , Bliatti'^S are a tribe' of. Eajpiits converted to Islam by Mahiniid of' 
Ghazni (a.T). 1001 -1030) during one of his invasions and removed 
to Bhatinda a town lying between Delili and the Satlaj.^ The Gujarat 
Bliattis liave so mixed by intermarriage with the other Miisalmhii 
classes that they retain no peculiarity of feature dress customs or 
cliaraicter. They serve as messengers or village servants in nortli 
Gujarat. 

Bliawayya'Sj Strolling Players, found all over Gujardt are 
eonvertis from the Iliodii class of the same name. The men arc of 
average height and dark, shaving the face and wearing tlie hair. TIio 
women are handsome. They speak Hindustfini. In private tlie men 
dress like Muhammadans, and when they act, they dress either 
like Muhammadan men or women. The women wear the Alusalman 
dress. The men dance and play before males j the women sing- licfore 
females. Both men and women lead dissipated lives. As a class they 
are poor, some of them in debt. They also come to a house where 
a son lias been born and demand gifts. Sunnis in religion, some 
know the Kuraan, and a few are careful to say tlieir prayers and have 
a religious guide. They have lio special customs. They marry 
among themselves and have a union but no headman. '\"ery few of 
them teach their children and none have risen above the position of 
strolling dancers. 

Gandliraps^, Singers, found all over Gujarat, are said to be converts 
from, the Hindu class of the same name. The men are middlesized 
strong fair and well featured; the women handsome. They speak 
Gujarati. The men wear a three-cornered turban, a coarse coat, 
and short tight trousers ; the women a head-robe and petticoat. In 
iihe dry season they move about the country, and in the rainy months 
they go to their homes in north-west Gujarat and cultivate. They 
travel in bands of six to ten ; the girls singing and dancing and the 
].n.on aceorapan 3 dng them on the drum or tambourine. The wives do 
not ]:erform in public. As a class they are fairly off, some of them 
aide to save, lihej are Sunnis in religion. A few read the Kunain 


1 Tabakat-i*.KH«iri by Major H. G. Eaverfcy, I.« 70, SO note 1. 
B 520- 11 
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and are careM to say their prayers^ and have a spiritual guide, As the 
girls heconie professional dancers and ]prostitntes 3 the men never marry 
•in their own class. They seek wives from among poor Musalmaiis, 
and sometimes Kolis, paying the fathers Rs. 5 to Es. 10. The 
parents live on their daughters^ earnings. They have a union and a 
headman j and during the rainy season generally meet together at 
marriages. They do not teach their children and show no signs of 
improvement. , 

Ka»IIialia''S, The Perfect, are sprung from KanoJ Brdhmaiis, 
worshippers of Bahiieheraji, Avho were converted by the Musalman 
Emperor Ald-iid-din (a.b, 1297 ). Their name is derived from kamdl 
or perfect, the title given to their headman when converted to IsHm. 
When they go to Bahneherajl they beg in the name of the goddess. 
They do not circumcise, and except that they brand a dead maii^ s 
breast and bury him, their ceremonies are Hindu. Some of them 
are said to be married and have children, others are said to earn 
a living as ennuclis. Of the Kamdlias the author of the Mirat-i- 
Ahmedi^says : In the sub-district of Chuiival, forty miles to the north 
of Ahmeddbad in the village of Sankhanpur under Pat tan is a temple 
wherein is no idol but a window or niche in its western wall which 
is named after Bahuehra one of the names of the goddess Bhawani, 
There are many stories told of this niche which owing to their length, 
we cannot mention here. The most wonderful fact about this temple 
are its worshippers who are divided into two classes, the Pavaiyas 
and the Kamdlias. The Pavaiyas (who are no other than the liijdas) 
are men who have adopted female attire and manners. Tlie Kamalids 
are men of the military profession who always bear the emblem of 
Bahuehra wdiich is a trident. Both classes are Musalmans in name 
but infidelity is better than their Ishim. The Rajputs and Kolis of 
those parts wdro are freebooters and highway robbers so respect these 
men that if one of them is engaged as a convoy for a caravan, they do 
not rob it. The cock and the peacock being the vehicles of the goddess 
arc offered at her shrine and no one can harm these birds there. They 
sacrifice buffaloes at Bahuehra^s shrine and make the forehead mark 
with the victinPs blood. Many pilgrims perform vow’s at the temple 
and fast till they obtain their wish. Many blind persons are reported 
to have regained their sight at the temple by these voyvs. Others wdio 
pray or vow to obtain an object of desire or even a horse are given a 
dream to proceed to a particular person to secure it. The person to 
whom the votary is directed also gets a dream wherein he is made to 
identify the votary and is told wdiat to give him. 

llada^ri^'s, that is Followers of saiut Skill Madar, also called 
Ba^'sigars, Funmakers or Jugglers, are a wandering tribe of players, 
moving in bands of two or three families over the whole of Gujarat 
and Malwa. They are converted Hindus of the Nat or tumbler class. 
The men are middle-sized, strongly made, dark, and well featured. 
The women are handsome but very dark. Tliey speak Hindustani 


5 Persian Text, II. ?)S, 
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■ and a peculiar dialect of tlieir'' 'Owi:, . Botli men and women dress like 
HiiidiiSj the men witn a clotii wound round their head; a tight-fitting 
jacket and waistclotli^ the women in a small headscarf tight -fitting 
bodice and flowing* petticoat. The men are snakecharmers tumblers 
and tricksters. The women do not perform with the men hut dance 
aiicl sing before women and sometimes act as prostitutes. They are 
tidy but idle dissipated and fond of thieving. Sunnis in iiame^ they 
know little of their religioig worshipping Mnsalman saints and 
Hindu gods and following Hindu customs. They marry only among 
themselves and form a separate community with a headman. They do 
not teach their children and show no signs of bettering their position. 

Mi'rs Nobles or Mi^rasi^S Landlords^ .also called Langhas or 
singers^ Dholis or drum-players^ and Dorns after the tribe of that 
iiame^are found all over Gujarat^ but chiefly in the large towns of 
the north. They were originally of two classes, one the descendants 
of Gujarat Bhats or bards, the other from northern India 2}artly of 
Bliat descent and partly connected with the Domsd Mirs now by 
intermarriage form a single community. The men are tall well-made 
rather tawny in colour and of good features ; the women are well-made 
and handsome. The Kathiawar Mirasls wear a large loose-twisted 
turban, a short jacket, trousers loose above but tight at the aukles, 
and over the trousers a cloth lungi, wound round the waist and 
hanging to the knees. All others dress like poor Musalm«£ns. 
Except” in Ahmedtibad and Surat where they dress like Mtisalmtins, 
Minisi women wear Hindu clothes. Some own land, and in the 
rainy season many work as cultivators. In the fair season the men 
move about either alone or in twos or threes, begging singing and 
telling tales, both Hindu and Mnsalman, and playing on the drum, 
the- fiddle, the guitar, and the tambourine. The women stay at 
home, and under the name of Domnis or Langliis, at marriage 
and other feasts, attend at hliihammadaii houses and play and sing 
before the w^omen. They are thrifty but idle, and neither honest nor 
sober. Mtmj of the women are of loose character. They are zealous 
followers of Dada Mian, an AIimed<4bdd Sayad, paying him yearly Re. 1 
head-money or forty pounds (one vicm) of wheat. They marry only 
among themselves, and with the Sayad as their head, form a well 
managed community. None of them teach their children English or 
Gujarati. 

Sipaliis^ Soldiers, the military class, found in considerable 
numbers in all parts of Gujarat, seem to be of mixed origin, 
partly descendants of immigrants and partly of Rajput converts 
as their surnames Chohdn, Eathor, and Parmdr show. In 


^ A Widespread ta’ilie iu Buiidelkliand, S4gar, and Oudli, sunk to tlie position oi: 
mat-makers and sweepers. Their own fanciful explanation of the word mirdsi\ mvr 
u. uohic and d.si a sinner, hccausc one of their ancestors sinned in eating with a sweeper, 
lun'liaps points to the same conncctioiu Burtou^s Sindh, 303 ; Elliot's Baccs, N.W.P. 
1. 84. They are probably called Mirs out of courtesy as barbers arc called Khalifalis or 
sovereigns, sweepers Mehtars or^ chiefs, and servant girls Wasifahs or accomidished. 

Khan Bahadur KtUi ^5hahab'Ud-dm. 
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Katliiawar tliey speak Gujardti and in otlier paits IlindListani, 
Tliey marry witli otlier Miisalmans, and kaYe no peculiar appearaneo ; 
knt vary in tiieir faskion of wearing tke kair and beard. Except 
in Katkiawar^ wkere they dress like Hindus^ both men and ^voiiien 
wear Miisalmdii clothes. They are kusbandmen and labonrers^ and 
are employed in Government service as soldiers^ cons tables^, and 
messengers. The women spin, and except the v/ives of poor cidti- 
vators who work in the fields, they do not appear in piiblio. The 
men are hardworking but rather thriftless and fond of amusement 
and stimulants. As a class they ai*e badly off. Sunnis in faith, 
some of them know the Knrami, say their prayers, and pay respect 
to a spiritual guide. They have no peculiar customs. As they 
marry with other Musalmans they form no very distinct community^ 
though they have a union and a headman. Some teach their 
children Gujarati and a few English. None have risen to any high 
position. 

Ta^sllCllis, Kettledrum or Tctsha Beaters, and Nahlmreliis Ilorso- 
kettledrum Beaters, are names not of separate cdasses but of a imion 
among the different musical instrument players. The objects of the 
union are to ecpialise the profits of all the memljors and to guard 
against the competition of outsiders. A newmonier ^ws Rs. IJ to the 
common fund. At the end of each busy season the members put their 
earnings into one purse and the amount is ecpially divided among all 
A breach of the rules is punished by a fine of one or turn rupees. 

Turki HajaTns/ Barbers, a class of Personal Servants found 
over the whole of Gujarat, are said to be partly the descendants of 
immigrants and partly converted Hindu barkers. There are two 
divisions, johhdris leechmeii and liajdms barbers. They are tall and 
dark with tliick lips and small eyes. In the south they speak Hindu- 
stani, but in Ahinedahcid their home tongue is Gujarati. I.lie men dress 
like poor Muhammadans, tliojok/idri women like Hindus, and, except 
in Ahinechibad where they dress like Hindus, the Iiajam women like 
Musalmans. The jolcJidri^ keep leeches and the hajdms shave and 
circumcise. Formerly the Jmjavis had charge of the public baths, two 
or three of which, with their cold medium and fiercely hot rooms, were, 
under Mughal rule, to be found in every town. The present bath is a 
cistern let into the wall at some height from the ground. In the 
cistern warm water is kept ready, and the Ijather standing under 
the cistern, draws out a wooden or cloth jfiug and lets the water fall 
over him. For this he pays half an anna. The women spin cotton 
and act as mid wives and nurses. The men arc cpiiet, rather idle, and 
fond of talk, and not particularly honest sober or thrifty. They are in 
poor eireiimstances, many of them in clelit. The poor who come to 
their shop are charged half ah anna for having the whole head 
shaved. The barber goes to the houses of his rich, and middle class 
customers generally on Mondays and Fridays, getting from Es. 3 to Es, 10 * 


y Tui'id seems hereto mean Musalmiia, By Giijardfe Hiadus Muhammadans are 
often exiled Tiirakdas or Little Turks, 
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a. yen,r. Tlicy arc Siniiiis by religion^ a few' of ■ tliem liiiowing tiie 
Kui'acui a;iul, heirsg careful to say tlieir prayers. They have a sainb 
Suiaiiiian Faras whose day they hallo w, and who they say invented 
shaving w'fbh a strip of bamboo. They have no special custoins.. The 
two d^ vis’ oils intermarry but; form comieetioiis with no other class. 
They have a separate imioii iriider a headman. They keep on a friendly 
fooling iv'tli their Hhidii easteieilows and attend each othcr^s public 
feasts. Except the Kuraan they do not teach their children either 
Gujarati or English, None of them have risen to any high position. 

VL— Labour. 

Oi' Lro)OUE*o.rs there arc fourteen classes: Banjharas, carriers; 
Gluitlas^, wooden tters; Chharasp wandering thieves; Dhiiidhoyas/ 
du IS t washers ; Gorkhodias, gravediggers ; Kathiards, fuelsellers ; 
^lachhis, iishernien ; Malis^ gardeners ; Maparas^ coniweighers ; 
Nagorls, ear tdri vers ; Nats, toi^'iblers ; PakhalLs; watermen; Shishgars^ 
glassinakers ; and Tlioris, cattlestealers, 

Bailjlia^ra'’8^, literally Traders, derived from tivo Hindustani 
words, Jhdiijj trade, and doer,^ found in all parts of Gujarat, are 
i.'on verts from olio Hindu caste of the same name. According to Genl. 
llriggs (Transaetio-is of the Eomliay Literary Society, A^ol. I. page 174) 
tlie Banjliards come from four Rajput tribes, the ilathors, llurtoas, 
Chohans, and Pau’ars. They arc a Avandeving trilie, enca’iiping during 
th.e rainy season in places w here they can lind sufficient, pasture for 
their cattle, and in the fair season moving liack wards and forwards 
between klarwar and Gnjardt. Of middle heiglit, strongs spare, and 
swarthy, the men Ai'car the hair long and the beard of average lengtln 
Tlie Avoinen arc also of middle height, a little stouter than the men, 
dark, and Avild-loobing. Among themselves they speak a dialect not 
understood by ordinary Musalmdns, The men wear a Mdrvdcli-like 
turban a coat and woFstcloth, The women draw the sdfi over the 
head and raise the robe inio a high-peaked headdress, by setting 
inside of it an upright stkL about nine inches long wlrch liroadens 
on the head into a eup-like pedestal. Besides the robe they Avear a 
loose uiihac-ked bodice, a long full petticoat, and peaked shoes. Tlicir 
ijrnaments are peculiar. Across each tem]>lG runs a small silver chain 
iiooked. in the middle to a braid of hair, and at the end to the 
hair over the car. They also Avear noserings and large tin and brass 
earrings. On their arms from the wrist to the shoulder are tiers 
of heavy Hat Imiids of copper or tin, they have tin rings on their fingers, 
and on their legs light chains of brass or tin* Besides bullocks, 
AAdiich they bring to sell, they carry from Maiuvi^r avooI and coarse 
Idankels, taking back grain salt eocoanuts and tobacco. The Avomen 
drive the bullocks. Tiiey have a good name for fair dealing, but arc 
idle dirty and thriftless. As a class they are poor, some of them in 
debb. They circumcise, bury the dead, and are married in the 


General Briggs (Transactions of the Bombay Literary Boeiety, 1. 17S) oonsidci‘.<^ 
Ban or Wan a forest and Mm as belonging to or commg from the probable root. 
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Miisalmaii form. Still they know little of tlieir religion^ and believe 
in Hindu gods. They bear Hindu names and never eat beef. They 
marry out of their trilDe and form a separate community. Each licnxto 
tdndci a separate headman called Adik, Avliose authority extends as 
far as the levy of fines from Es. 5 to 7 in civil disputes. They arc in 
poor condition. In the decay of their former carrying trade^ they have 
taken to no new industry;, and are said to be dying out. As carriers 
of grain for Musalman armies the Banjharas have figured in history 
from the days of Muhammad Tughlak (a.d. 1340) to those of Aiirangzlb 
(a.b. 1658 -1707) and they supplied grain to the British army under 
the Marquis of Cornwallis during the siege of Seringapatam (a.d. 
1791 - 92 ^ 

Glia'tla's are a wandering tribe occasionally found in north Gujarat. 
Of their origin nothing has been traced. The men are short 
muscular and very dark with long hair. The women are dark with 
irregular and harsh features. The men wear a coarse white waisteloth 
aiurthe women a robe drawn over the head and sometimes a bodice. 
They eat animal food and carcasses. They are woodcutters, bringing 
in firewood from the forests, and acting as carriers. They are clirty 
untidy and dissipated. They are miserably poor with a few donkeys 
and nothing but the barest necessaries of life. They are Muhammadans 
only ill name and know nothing of their religion. They believe that the 
dead become saints Every year on the anniversary of the PiTs 

death the family calls the tribe to the tomb, and gives a feast of wine 
mutton and pork. They bury the dead standing, building a raised tomb 
two feet square, and in the centre a square altar half afoot higher. 
They are a wretched class and show no signs of improvement. 

Clllia'ra^S^ also called Ghagharias or Petticoat People, are occasion- 
ally found in small nninbers all over Gujarat. They are supposed to 
be* converted Hindus, but of their origin nothing certain is known. 
Besides Hindiistdni they speak among themselves a dialect not under- 
stood by ord'nary Musalmans. The men are big, strong, and very 
Idack with irregular features, the hair and .beard long and untidy. 
The women are better looking but dark. The men wear a cloth round 
the waist, the women a headscarf odfia^ a ragged bodice, and a tattered 
petticoat. During the rains they meet in one place, holding their 
marriage and other family ceremonies, and settling their disputes. 
At the iDCginning of the fair season they break into bands, nioYiiig 
about with Brinjari dogs and donkeys, begging stealing and passing 
counterfeit coin. They are of bad character. They arc Musalmans 
only in name and know notliiiig of their religion. They have a union 
and a headman called mi/c. 

Dlmldlioya's, Dustwashers, found in considerable numbers all 
over Gujarat but chiefly in Nadi^d and Mehmadiibad, are said to be 
converted Hindus of the Khatri caste. They have a story that once 
when their earnings as weavers were low, they were blessed l)y a 
beggar and told that in future they would find gold in dust. The 
men are of middle height, well-made, sallow, and well-featured. 


^ General Briggs in Transactions Bombay Literary Society, I. 183, 
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They grow the beard and wear the hair rather loiig\ The women are 
well-made fair and handsome. At home they speak Hindustani. Both 
nuMi and women dress like ordinary Miisalmdns. The men buy dust 
and other rubbish from the houses of goldsmiths^ wash^ancl sift it and 
carefully pick out the particles of gold or silver found in the refuse. The 
women spin. They are quiet, honest, truthful, rather idle, sober, and 
charitable* The women appear in public. Their condition is poor. 
Sunnis in faith, they are as a class religious, knowing the KuraS n and 
saying their prayers. They have no special customs. They marry 
only among tbemselves and form a separate body with a headman of 
their own. Tho}^ teach their children Hindustani and Gujarati and 
sometimes English. None have risen to any high position. 

Gorkhodia'S, Gravediggers, found in small numbers in all parts 
of the province, are of mixed origin, partly foreign partly Hindu. 
In appearance they are small and dark. They speak liindusMni. The 
men wear a three-cornered turban, the common, coat, and short trousers. 
The women dress like Musalmdns. The men dig graves and the 
women spin. They are quiet and sober, dirty untidy and thriftless. 
The women are well behaved. As a class they are poor, some of tliem 
stink in debt. Sunnis in religion, some of them learn the Kurarui, );)ut 
are not regular in saying their prayers. They have no special customs. 
They hold a \nry low position, marry among themselves, and have no 
iinioii or headman. They do not teach their children and none have 
risen to any high position. 

Fuclsellers, are richer than Kariilias or Pot-sellers 
(page 36) with whom they marry. 

Ma'chllis, Fishermen, found chiefly in Ahmeddhad, arc said to be 
Hindu converts from the Bhoi and Khdrva castes. They are tall 
well-made and very dark. They form two divisions, inland and coast 
Maehhis. Both speak Hindustani. Except that some wear a waist- 
eloth, the men of both divisions dress like ordinary Musalmaiis. The 
dress of the inland women is a coarse Hindu robe, a tight bodice, and 
a petticoat of red cloth. The coast or Gogha Machhi women dress in 
Musalmdn fashion, wearing the headscarf gown and trousers. The 
inland Maehhis are freshwater fishers ; the women are employed as 
extra seinnnts at marriages and deaths. The coast Maehhis make long 
sea vo^'ages as far as England and China. When in Goglia thc}-- 
engage in sea-iishing. While their husbands are at home the women 
sell fish, and when tliey arc away spin cotton. The inland Maehhis are 
idle and quarrelsome and neither tlir if ty nor sober. The coast Maehhis 
are quiet, thrifty, sober, religious, and well-to-do. ■ When he starts on a 
long voyage a coast Miachlrl leaves money with his wife. This she is 
said t.o manage with great care and to conduct herself and her liouse 
with much discretion. Unlike the inland Maehhis who are Mnsalinans 
onl}'' in name, the coast Maehhis, Sunnis in faith, are a religious class, 
lx)th men and w'omen knowing the Kuradn and being careful to say 
tlieir prayers. Neither class has any special customs. Each division 
.marries only among its own members and has a union and a headman* 
Neither class teaches their children eithei* English or Gu jar £iti, and 
none of them have risen to any high position. 
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vMalis^ GardenerSj'of whom. there is only one faiinly iii.AhmedaJniil^ 
are said to be eoiiverts from the Hmdu caste of the same name. 
These people intermarry with the Gorkhod'as or graveclig 2 :ers (pap:e 
87) j and except that they prepare the ilower-slieets for the dead do not 
differ from them in any respect. 

Mapa'ra'S^ OornweigherSy are found in all parts of north Gujarat. 
They closely resemble the Manidrs or ivory-workers. 

Na'goriS^ founcl in Ahmedabad^ Viraingam^ Bliavnagar, Barocla^, 
and Broachj come from Nagor in Malwa. Tlie men arc big^ sturdy^ 
dark;, and welhfeatiired. They shave the head and wear a full 
beard ; the women are handsome and fair. They speak a inixed 
Gujarati and Hindustani. The men wear an ill-shaped hliisalman 
turban, a short coat and waisteloth, putting on trousers onl}' on 
high holidays . The wmmen dress like Musalmans in a headscarf 
shirt and trousers. In Broach they are said to -wear the bodice 
and apron or pairakan in one piece. They are eartdrivers. Bcd'oro 
railway times they brought goods and people from Mahva to 
Ahmechlbad. NOw they go only short distances. They are hard- 
working. thrifty, sober, quarreisome, and fairly honest. The women 
work as Ial.,>ourer3 and sell milk. They are Sunnis in name, but as 
a class the men are not religious, only a ic\y of them knowing the 
Kuraiin or saying their prayers. Unlike the men, the women as a 
rule are careful to say their prayers and have generally some reli- 
gious guide ptr. They have no special customs. Thej?- marry onlj- 
among themselves and form a separate community witli a union 
and a headman chosen by the people. Tliey do not teach their 
children either Eiiglisli or Gujarati and on the wdirle arc in a fall- 
ing state. In north Gujarat the Palanpur section of tlm Ndgoiis 
is the most numerous. Though they call tliemselves Khans from 
having gnven up their original profession of eartdriving and taken 
to that of arms the Palanpur Nagoris still belong to a number of 
classes, so tliat, though the whole form a single cominuiiit}", the 
surnames Kdzi, Mughal, and Sheikh show that they once belonged 
to a number of classes. The Palanpur Kiigoris are very fond of 
giving public dinner.s on occasions of marriage, circumcision, ami 
death. So much importaiieo do they attach to giving tlicso 
dinners that a Nagori will squander the earnings of a lifetime in 
a single dinner selling himself out of liouse and home if need be. 
If the man himself is not ready to give the dinners the eastepeople 
assenil)le and force him to entertain them. Tlius thougli a very 
liardworkirig thrifty Taco, few among them arc rich or prosperous, 
being always in the hands of the moneylender. 

rIatP, Tumblers, a wandering tribe found in Binall numbers in all 
l^arbs of Gujardt, are converts from the Hindu tribe of the same name. 
The niou are tall, strongly made, dark, and well featured ; the women 
arc dark but. handsome, their limbs owing to constant exercise being most 
symmetrically formed. Besides speaking Hindnstani and Gujarati 
and imdcrstanding the dialects of j\iai*war and Katlrawar, they use 
aiinmg themselves a curious tongue. They cany about tlie long low 
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flat-topped matting or reed huts in wliich they live. The men wear 
either a common Miisalman tiirban or the loose jpMUa, the waistcoat^ 
coafc^ and either a waistcloth or common trousers. The women dress 
like Hindus. Ill th^^ I'ainy season from fifty to a hundred families 
meet together in . some central town^ settle disputes, and hold marriage 
and death ceremoiiios. After the beginning of the fair weather they 
start in bands of eiglit to ten, with donkeys sheep goats dogs and fowls, 
begging singing tumbling dancing, walking on the tight rope^ and 
performing other aerobatic feats. In these the women take the chief 
part, and are called Icabutris, macliJiUsy and bhdmmtls, fiying along the 
rope like pigeons, swimming down it like fish, never losing presenee of 
mind. The men play on the drum esMeU dlioL They are hardworking 
but dissipated and dishonest, and the women are of loose character. 
Except that they cirenmeise their boys^ bury their dead/ and eat 
animal food^ they are l^Iusalmans only in name, knowing nothing of 
the rules of their religion, worshipping Hindu gods, and at their births 
and marriages performing Hindu ceremonies. 

Paklialis, Waterearriers, from paMdl or waterbag, also called 
Maslilds or Waterbag-men and BMsHs or correctly BihisJitis or The 
Heavenly, are found in considerable numbers all over Gujarat. They are 
said to be the descendants of converts from the Hindu caste of Pakhalis. 
There are two divisions, one in north the other in south Gujarat. The 
men are short strong and dark. Some of them shave the head and 
others grow a crop of reddish weather-tanned hair. They 'wear the 
beard short. The women are short and dark. At home they speak 
Hindustani. Except that they w^ear the short trousers cliolna, the men 
dress like the poorer sort of Miisalmdns. North of the Mahi the women 
dress like Hindus and in the south like Musalmans. The men are 
waterearriers, and make the small reed and grass boats used on the 
fortieth day ceremonies.^ To carry the water skin, north of the Mahi 
they use oxen and in the south biin'aloes. The women help the men 
in driving the bullock. The men are quiet, honest and, except in Surat 
sober hardworking thrifty and fond of amusement. They are well-to-do. 
Sunnis by religion^ few know the Kuraan or are careful to say their 
prayers. They have no special customs. Except those of Surat they 
marry only among themselves, and have a union and a headman chosen 
by the people. In AhmecMl:)dd they have a meeting-house cJimora^ 
where they sit and talk, and have music. They do not send their 
children to school, and none of them have risen to any high position, 

SllEsliallgarg;, Glassmakers, found in Kapadvanj in the Kaira 
district and a few in the Paneh Mahdls, are said to be converted 
Hindus. The men are tall strong dark and well-featured, wearing 
the hair moderately short and the beard long. The women are dark 
but goodlooking. They speak Hindustani. The men wear a small 
three-cornered turban like that worn by theSunni Bohoras of Ahmedabnd, 
a coat and loose trousers ; the women dress like ordinary Musalnntns. 


^ When a Nat dies, a small spot is bnrnfc in Ills forehead. ;Tliis is called ddgh 
dem 01 * branding. After the marking he is hurled, bnt without any prayers, 

® See Below page 157, 
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They are quiet liardworldng and thrifty and, except a few who are 
given to opium, sober. They make bottles rings and other glassware. 
The women help them in the work. As a class they are poor. They 
are Snhnis in religion, some of them knowing the Kiiraan and being 
careful to say their prayers. They have no special customs. They 
marry only among themselves and form a separate body with a 
headman rmihlii, and a carefully kept set of rules. Some of them teach 
their children G-ujai*dti. None have risen to any high position. 

TlloriSj, a wandering tribe, found chiefly in north Gnjarat are said 
to be converted Hindus. Both men and women are tall strong and 
dark. They speak Gujarati at home. Both men and women dress 
like Hindus. In the rains they make small grass or cane huts. They 
wander about the country in bands of ten to fifty, and deal in bullocks 
and grain. They are said to commit higdiway robberies, to steal bullocks 
and horses, and the women to kidnap children. They are poor and of 
bad character. They are Muhammadans only in name, knowing nothing 
of their religion and worshipping Hindu gods. Both men and women 
lead debauched lives. They circumcise their boys and bury theii* dead. 
At marriages tbe bridegroom pays the giiTs father Es. 200. They 
marry only among themselves and form a separate body with a headman. 
They do not educate their children and show no signs of settling to 
regular work. 
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CHAPTER III 

STYLE OF LIVING. 

As regards condition and way of living tlie Musalmdn popnlation 
may be divided into three classes j the rich with yearly incomes of 
Es. 1000 and over ; the middle with yearly incomes of from Es. lOOO 
to Es. 150 j and the poor with less than Es. 150. 

Section I.— The House. 

The style of Mtisalm^n dwellings differs greatly in north and in 
south Gujarat. Surat and Broach houses^ which, on the whole, are 
the largest and most comfortable,^ follow so little any uniform plan 
that nothing more than a general description of the ordinary arrange- 
ments can be attempted. 

The house of a nch Musalman of Surat or Broach is generally two 
or three stories high, the wTills of brick and mortar, and the roof of 
tile, Eisiiig from a plinth three to six feet above the level of the 
ground, the outer walls are covered with a white yellow blue or rose 
wash. Passing up a ilight of three or four stone or cement steps, and 
entering by a massive wooden door, is the square claldii^ with in some 
houses a well or cistern for drinking water.^ Ofi; this court, on one 
side, is a room for receiving chance visitors. On the other side is a 
storeroom, and in houses where hired cooks are kept the cookroom is 
close by.^ From one of the side rooms rises the staircase, which in 
houses of recent construction is generally made of w^ood and in old 
houses of lime and brick and in some cases of masonry. The stair- 
case is except in the houses of the very rich, often little better than a 
ladder. The upper storey is divided into four or five rooms. The room 
above the entrance door is the public room (Uvdnk'hdnak^ another is the 


* The causes of the superiority of the Surat and Broach houses seem to be the loir 
price of wood, the iinpirovements suggested by foreign traders, and in Surat till lately 
the fear of damage by floods. In north Gujarat the whole weight of the roof is laid 
on walls often of common earth, but at Surat a frame of wood bears the weight of the 
roof and lime is used in building walls. On the other hand many of the lower middle 
class and poor houses of Surat and Broach are constructed of combustible materials, 
split bamboo walls and thin teak roofing, which when old form one of chief reasons for 
the frequent and serious fires to which iSurat is subject. 

^ In the chief Gujarat cities, almost all rich Musalmdii houses have wells for the 
supply of wator for bathing and other domestic purposes and cisterns for drinking water. 
These cisterns generally form an underground chamber with a square or circular 
opening about two feet in diameter suiTOiiuded by a wall about two and a half feet 
high with a mouth closed by a wooden or copper lid. The underground chamber is 
lined with cement and filled with rainwater brought in pipes from the caves of the 
roof that slopes inwards over the central court. Some houses have wells of which the 
water is fit for drinking. ^ Some have neither well nor eistern> and the drinking water 
is brought by a watercarricr bihishtif or, if a mosque is. near, the house servants fetch 
water from its cistern, the owner of the house paying the headlo mujdmrt^ monthly 
lee of 8 annas. ■ 

In houses where the meal is prepared by the women of the family, the 000k« 
room is ia the most out-of-the-way part of the upper storey#; 
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siliting-room baithahj in some eases Tised also as a sleeping room. The 
two remaining rooms are set ai)art for the ladies of the house^ one for 
sleeping the other for sitting. If the house has three stories^ the 
two rooms on the second floor are both used as sitting rooms for the 
ladies and til e sleeping room is in the top story. Some rich houses 
have separate bath-rooms. But eaeli has its water-room ahcldrlclidnaji^ 
where^ on a stone or lime and brick sbelf or on a wooden platform stand 
two water Jars their moutlis covered with well-polished longhandled 
brass or copper cups called sarposhes^ a ladle clunga^ and several 
metal cups dhkhords, of different shapes. A house of this description 
would cost to build about Es. 2000 and to rent about Bs. 5 a month. 

North of the Mahij the houses are much less large and roomy and 
are generally two stories high. I'he walls are of brick and mortar, 
plastered outside with a red blue or rose wash, and the roof is of 
tile. As a rule they are built on a plinth raised tinea or four 
feet above the road, and are entered by a flight of three or four stone 
or cement steps. Prom the fear of being robbed, the old Ahmedabad 
houses wdiich date from the time of the Peshwas (a.b. 1757 -1817) 
have fewer windows than the houses of south Gujaint. But in new 
houses this peculiarity has been given up. In front, supported on 
wooden pillars and enclosed by a brightly painted low iron railings 
is a veranda about six feet wide. The house door is of massive wood 
with brass bosses. Within it is the entrance-room deodi^ about 
twelve feet square and ten high. From this a passage leads to an 
open cement-lined courtyard about fifteen feet square with a well and 
cistern, the mouths of both raised two or three feet above the level of 
the ground. On one side of the court is the cook-room about six feet 
square and ten high with an open sp>ace above the ceiling for storing 
fuel. On the other side is the water-place with its stone shelf and 
earthen water-jars. Across the court, that is opposite the entrance 
l^assage, with a small chamber on each side of it, is the public room 
divdnklidnali , used for sitting or dining, and, if there is no bedroom 
near, for sleeping. From the lower to the upper storey are generally 
two stairs, one near the entrance door leading to the two fi-ont rooms, 
the other a backstair leading to the two rooms behind the court. Of 
the front rooms, the largest, about fourteen feet square, is used as a 
public room and called cUvdnhhdnah; the other front rooms and the 
two back rooms are bedrooms. To build a house of this kind would 
cost about Es. 1000 and to rent it from Es. 2 to Es. 4 a month. 

Except that there is a larger supply and that articles of European 
manufacture are commoner, the furniture in south Gujarat does not 
differ from that in the nor ill of the province. The men^s public rooiii 
onarddnali^ has its walls coloured generally with a brown or chocolate 
wash, with arabesqued scrolls from the Kuraan and dove-shaped 
monograms or madds picked out in black and white as a border and 
cornice.^ The flat surface of the wall is broken by niches and 
recesses. The chief of these, in the middle of the wall about five 


* The Surat cement workers or kadim are very gkilful in picking out these bordei*s. 
But many of them are the work of friends. 
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feet square^ is the or nine chambers. This as well as 

the smaller niches are filled with ornaments most of them china 
plates and bowls. The blank spaces on the walls are Imng with 
pictures/ chiefly landscapes, though of late years the practice of 
hanging up family photographs has become common.- The floor is 
covered with a country-made carpet, and on the carpet opposite 
the middle of one of the walls is spread a Persian rug called 
gMUchah, On this again is laid a cushion or mattress and on the 
mattress near the wall a pillow, Eanged along the wall on either 
side of the pillows are sofas chairs or easy-chairs. In the middle of 
the room is a table with clocks musical-boxes and other ornaments, 
and against one of the walls a glass-doored cabinet with articles of 
European glass or china ware and other nicknacks. Prom each corner 
of the ceiling hangs a glass lamp, fpm its middle a chandelier, apd if 
space allows, a gaily cushioned cot J/uWa, swinging on bars of poMied 
brass.^ The walls of the womeids room, especially of the room set apart 
for the mistress of the house, are of x)lain white. ' Sometimes there are 
niches or recesses and sometimes none. But always about six feet 
from the ground a shelf runs round the room furnished with china, glass, 
and other ornaments. Prom the ceiling hangs a glass lamp and a 
swinging-cot jlmla. The floor is carpeted and on the carpet against the 
middle of one of the walls are set a mattress and cushion, A eot with 
legs^of green and gold, one or two stool-like seats and if there is 
a child a cradle of red and yellow or blue laequer-work, and in a 

corner of the room a brass lamp fUsoz complete the furnifcure. Except 
when their walls are filled with copper pots^ and plates ranged on shelves 


1 The prohibition by the Prophet of the possession by the Faithful of pictures and 
graven images is still observed by the religious part of the Musalmdns of Gujarat. 
Except to some of the rich and to those who have received a western education the 
presence of pictures of animated objects in a room not only vitiates prayers performed 
in that room, but is believed to prevent the entrance of AlIalFs angels of grace and 
mercy if a death takes place in the room. Landscapes and picUn-es of stilMife arc 
tolerated, hut except scrolls monograms and arabesques all pictures are looked iii)on 
more or less as hld-dati-sayi-ah or evil innovations, Mr. Justice Amir Ali (Life and 
Teachings of Muhammad, I. 570 > 573) observes : XLc religion of Islam has been charged 
with backwardness in painting and sculpture, hut it must he borne in mind that the 
prohibition ... is similar to the Levitioal commandments ... Its significance rests 
upon the inveterate idolatry of the prc-Isldmite Arabs. To the cax-ly Aloslims painting 
and statuary were odious and unlawful as emblematic of heathenism, and this deeply 
implanted icoiioclasm saved them from relapsing into idolatry ... To Muhammad’s 
jirohihition of graven images or paintings in mosques the world is indebted for the art of 
arabesque , . and of ornanioiital writing, 

- Besides the landscapes, which are generally European coloured prints, there arc 
pictures of two kinds : pictures of Persian heroes and Indian celebrities painted in china 
and glass by Chinese artists ; and religious pictures, views of Makkah Aladmah and tho 
Karhahl bought from a pilgrim, or brought as relics by some friend or relative who has 
done the pilgrimage. Their x>rice varies from 8 annas to Es, 2. 

At Ahmcddbad in the houses of rich h'unni trading Bohorfis the shelves arc orna- 
mented with rows of much^prized old china cups plates and spoons, made to stick to 
one another by a cement of cotton, black-earth, and glue. The shelf ornaments in the 
houses of thrifty middle class Alusalmans, Hunni and Hhidh Bohords, consist of finely 
lined and polished copper and brass dishes pots aiid cups which can command a price, 
however old, instead of the brittle glassware favoured by the richer classes. 

Among the rich some families have copper vessels enough to dine a party of two 
hundred. When they have to give a great feast the poorer ola^ses hire the dishes from 
bindhi and Momna traders or from cooks hhatidrds^- 
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most of tlie other rooms have little but a carpet or mat on the floor 
and against the wall on one side a cushion or mattress. The total cost 
of the furniture of a rich man^s house may be estimated at from 
Rs. 500 to Es, 4000. 

As is the case with the dwellings of the rich^ the houses of middle 
class Musalmdns in south Gujarat differ from those in the north.-^ In 
Ahmedabad the plan varies in different parts of the cit 3 ^ In the 
Khanpur Shahpiir and Jamalpiir quarters they are generally one 
storied; the walls of brick and mortar and the roof of tile. Entering 
from the street through a door in the centre of a wall about seven feet 
high is an enclosed yard from twenty to forty feet square with a well 
or cistern and in one corner a shed for cooking. The side walls slope 
upwards towards the back of the enclosure where from a wall from 
thirty to forty feet high a roof slopes forwards over the yard. The space 
covered by the roof is generally divided into three or five rooms with a 
centre hall having on either side one or two rooms serving 

as bed, sitting, and store rooms. To build a bouse of this kind would 
cost from Es, 400 to Es. 600, and its monthly rent would run from Ee. 1 
to Rs. 3. Ill the Kdliipur quarter of Ahmedabad the houses are built 
on a different and better plan, much like that described above as a rich 
Ahmedabad Musalmfihs house. To build a house of this class would 
cost from Rs. 1000 toEs. 2000, and its monthly rent would vary from 
Rs,l| to Rs. 2. 

South of the Mahl the houses of middle class Musalmans are larger 
and better built. They are seldom more than two stories high. The 
walls for about ten feet are of brick and above that of wood. The 
roof is tiled. Each floor has generally four rooms. But unless the 
family is very large, the groundfloor rooms are seldom used. The 
stair is generally steep, little easier to mount than a ladder. The first 
room in the upper story is the men’s room Besides the 

men^s room there are three others, a kitchen and storeroom, a ladies 
I’oom, and a sitting room. The floors are of wood or eowdunged earth, 
and the ceiling of cloth or wood, and each room has at least two 
windows covered with green or red blinds of coloured bamboo. Most 
houses have a well. The more used rooms have the floor covered with 
mats and carpets, the less used with mats only. To build a house of 
this class would cost* from Rs. 1000 to Es. 2000, and its monthly rent 
would run from Ee. 1 to Rs. 4. 

In the houses of the middle class Muhammadans of xihmedfibad and 
Kaira there is sometimes an inconvenient lack of furniture. In the open 
hall there is nothing but a swinging cot or two, a cushion and a pillow, 
a bedstead, and a Poisian rug ghalichah. The total cost of the furniture 
of a house of this class may be estimated at from Es. 200 to Rs. 500. 
In south Gujarat besides several chairs a table and a cupboard, the 
shelves are ornamented with small bright trays and other glass or china 
ware. The water-shelf too is bright with a 'well-polished pile of brass 
and copper pots, and in different parts of the house are handsome 
brass-bound boxes. The floor of the womeiPs room is matted. Besides 


* Every middle class Musalmaii is anxious to hate ^ house of Ms owBi To live iu a 
hired house ia oue^s hirfchpUce is considered mean. 
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a swinging eot it ooiitaiiis a bedstead witli a carpet laid down before it^ 
coat^ and a brass lamp ^/i7cta<£J. In tbe kitchen cooking vessels and pots 
arc arranged, and on the floor is a small handmill worked by the 
kitchen inaidd The total cost of the furniture of a house of this class 
may be estimated at from Es. 400 to Rs. 500. 

The houses of the poor in Ahmedabdd and Kaira are made of common 
clay and brick. The framework of the roof is of bamboo. If there 
happens to be an upper storey there are two rooms ; if not there is only 
one with, up the middle, a wattle-and-daub partition. Each half of 
the room is about twelve feet long by seven wide. A corner is chosen 
for the fire-place wiierc the cooking pots, most of them earthen, are 
kept. The rest of the room serves for dining sitting and sleeping. 
Unlike those in Alimedabad the ^Yalls of the houses of poor Musalmins 
in Surat are made of "wood or ^Yattle-and-dallb. Except that they 
have a loft mdchlula, about three feet below the main roof, where fuel 
and lumber are stored, the inside of a poor Surat house is like that of 
a poor Ahmediibad house. At the back is a yard hdda, about ten 
feet square with in some eases a well. The only furniture in houses 
of this class is a eot, a grindstone, a coverlet or two, and a few copper 
and earthen pots. To build a house of this kind costs Rs. oU to 
Rs, 150 and to hire it about 8 annas a month. When new the furniture 
costs Rs, 40 to Rs. 50.” To owm a house is a great object among poor 


^ 111 tlie cities o£ north as well as of south Gujardt some old middle class faniilic-g 
have a store^ of vessels enough to dine a ixirt y of two hundred guests. But this form of 
i^iyestment is^ not now in use ; even the well-to-do choose rather to hire the dishes. 

* The details of furniture kept hy diSerent classes of Musahaiiiis are : 

Furniture. 
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Musalnmns. Witli many families tlxeir money tronbles date from 
tile time they borrow to build or to buy a house. 

The staff of: vServants kex^t by a Musalmau with a yearly income of 
Pw-s. 2000 or uxiwards consists of a body servant or valet khidmatgdr 
on Es. 5 a month with food as a nile ; a cook IdwarcJii 03i Es. 8 or 
Pts. 10 a month; a general servant to clean the house and go messages 
on 11s. 3 a month and food; a lady^s maid mama or djjah on Es. 5 a 
month with food ; a washerman on Es. 2 a month; a waterman 
Ihis/di on Es. 4 a month ; and a groom sais on Es. 5 a month. 
Excex^t in north Gujarat, where he generally receives about Es. 6 a 
year^ the barber is iiaid one to four aunas when called in to shave. In 
houses of the very rich or of landholders the barber is also the masMl 
that is the cleaner and lighter of lamx^s, and the shampooer of his master 
and his guests. After lighting the lamj)s the torehman generally 
kindles his mashdl or torch made of rags rolled on an iron cylinder 
about a yard long and about two inches in diameter. When the torch is 
alight the torehman presents himself in the male drawing room or cUvdn- 
hlmnah, makes a low salutation and posts himself near the door 

keeping his torch ahght. After about an hour he withdraws and puts 
out and lays by his torch. If his master has to go out at night 
the barber who in his office of light-bearer is termed a ma%lidlclii^ leads 
and lights the way. Except in Native States where the right to use 
the torch or mashdl is bestowed as a reward for good service the use of 
the torch has become obsolete. 

The Gujarat barber is notable for the elaborateness of his 
preparratious. After leisurely and noisily whetting his razor on 
a hone and a leather strop he proceeds to rub water on the 
head and face of Lis subject^ from time to time dipping his 
right fingers into a little copper or brass cup. On the wet 
head and face of his customer he rubs a well-worn piece of 
eheaj) Europe or Indian soap. The length of this part of the 
operation^ combined with the delicacy of touch of the manipulator are 
esteemed so x>leasant as to form one of the chief attractions of shaving. 
The customer with his shoulders and back covered by a I'ed cotton 
scarf with a slit in the middle for the head^ sits patiently with his head 
bowed before the barber, enjoying with closed eyes a sweet half-dozing 
repose produced by the rapid motions of the artist's velvet fingers. The 
customers sweet lethargy is soothed by the ceaseless flow of scandal 
regarding the barber's other customers, which glides glibly through his 
mischievous lij)s. After the whetting comes the clipping of the mous- 
taclie and beards that is shortening the ends of the moustache, to the 
strict sharU or legal shortness and reducing the beard to the minimum 
five-finger length ordained by the Prophet. He next takes a razor and 
gives it a finishing whet on the skin of his bare arm or leg. In what 
he calls his hislaty literally place of art or satcheb the barber carries a 
sheaf of razors large middlesized and small. He sometimes cuts the 
English razor in two and gets the pieces made into two small instruments 
with round lacquered handles. These he wields with a lightness of 
hand which sends his subject off into a second doze. Not satisfied 
with shaving the head the barber runs his blade over the forehead 
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the elieeks and the neck of his customer, and even trims and gives an 
artiMal ciirve to the running down as far as the eyelids 

and taking in tunx the hairy growth on the rims of the ears and the 
pile on the nose. In the case of customers who do not wish to shave 
the hair of the head, the barber gives the hair on the brow an ornamental 
arched outline. hair line is marked the barber produces 

his tweezers and plucks out the hairs from the nostrils. After this 
he hunts out his naileutter, a small |)ieee of iron about four inches in 
length with a broad end and an oblique edge. With this he pares the 
nails of the fingers and toes, before leaving he shaves the armpits and 
gives a 2 )arting shampoo to his customer's neck shoulders and arms. 
l?csides their pay and keep, these servants, who except the washerman 
waterman and bar];er are ^vlnsalmans, receive frequent presents. On the 
Ramazan M they get from lie. 1 to Es. 2 ; on marriages and other 
joyous occasions they are presented -with new turbans or entire suits of 
clothes ; and, if they are old and trusted, the master meets the cost of 
their wedding. A groom has a special source of profit in the fee, 
generally Es. 2 less 8 annas for the hire of the silver trappings, paid 
him wdien he takes Ids master’s horse to a wedding procession. The 
groom knows that this privilege is distasteful to his master, and there- 
fore generally stipulates for tlie concession in advance. 

A rich Muhammadan keeps a horse, scarcely ever more than 
one, or a pair of bullocks. Bullock carriages ai'C now going out of 
fashion as horse carriages broughams and phaetons in the case of the 
rich, and two- wheeled sliigrams in the case of the middle class are 
coming into vogue. In ordinary years, including the groom’s pay, the 
monthly cost of keeping a horse is not more than Es. 20 to Es. 30. 
The riding horse is also disappearing from among the well-to-do. 
About fifty years ago (a, 1 ). 184'7“1S98) with his trained paces, his henna- 
stained crimson mane tail and fetlocks, and his gay quaint trappings 
tlxe riding horse formed one of the most picturesque features of outdoor 
Musalman life in Gujarat. The trappings, consisting of a white or 
white and yellow-bordered namda or felt (Ee. 1 to Ks, 2), a Iiliogir 
or saddle of yellow and blue, or red and green, or black and xvllite 
padded broadcloth (Rs. 5 to Rs. 20), xvith the headstall and crupper 
made of stout cotton nivia* or braid covered and tightly sewn over 
with strips of green and red or other broadcloth matching the saddle 
and saddle-cloth (Rs. 5 to Es. 10). These set off more gracefully the 
colour and symmetry of a good horse than the leather saddlery of the 
European style affected by the younger generation. The martingale 
is a piece of stout counfcry-made mashru or striped red or purple silk 
or in the ease of the very rich a strong thick Kashmir shawl, tightly 
fastened at one end to the leather or cotton girth and at the other to 
the headstall, while the leather stirrup straps on which a pair of small 
brass stirrups are hung are covered by a piece of creased coloured 
silk or mashru, Tlie reins were either of leather covered wdth broad- 
cloth or of braided silk and silver thread, liiding as a recreation and 
horsemanship as an accomplishment having fallen into desuetude, the 
profession of the chdbuh^sawdr or jockey and hoi^se-trainer has also 
disappeared. ^ I’he Gujarat jockey was a clever, horse-trainer. He not 
only broke his horse into easiness of pace but tanght him a number of ^ 
a 520— la 
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eJi cUs literally steps^ 'wbieli comfeinecl comfort and ease with speed. Chief 
among these ^vas the eoiTeetly raku-dr or the roadster’s pace. 

Anrangsib (a,.d. 1658-1707) iii one of his letters to his son Prince Aazam 
(Rnkaat-i-A'lamgiri, PersianText;, Letter Vlllth, page 5 CawnporeEdn.) 
thanks Min for the present of a ra/nrdr liorse^ the easiness of whose 
paces ^M’emind the old father of the tender solicitude of his loving 
young son/’ The rakwdr is. a pace wMch combines the ease of the 
amble with the speed of the trot, the horse being taught gracefully 
to avoid the jerky movements of both. It is the even run of 
the Pegu pony eomlilned with an elegance of motion. Another pace 
is the Idngi in which the horse at each step drops on one of its forelegs 
keepiing the other stiff. A third pace is the ianguri resembling the 
rocking sivooping and tossing rnii of the blaekfaeed monkey or 
lanrjm\ A fourth pace is the thimh half-rearing and jffnnging mcde 
of progression affected by rich young dandies during processions and 
fairs. The fifth and perhaps most useful pace is the sMih-gcun royal-pace 
or brisk walk. A pair of large bullocks, for small bullocks are below 
a rich man’s dignity, including their driver’s pay of Rs. 4 to Rs. 6, 
cost from Ils. 10 to 1.5 a month. Except the cow and the 
buffalo, cattle are seldom owned. One milch buff'alo*eow is enough for 
a rich honsehold, and, unless there are cliildren, a cow is rare. Where 
a horse or a bullock has to he fed, a cow does not cost more than Rs. 10 
a month. Many middle class and most poor hlusalmans own goats. 
A breed of south Gujarat gmt called palvri is much esteemed owing 
to the large quantity of milk (from two to four pints) she yields. 
The price of a •patiri goat varies from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 and its monthly 
cost from four annas to a rupee. 

Especially in south Gujarat some middle class families keep dwarf 
bullocks called genias. Even in times of high grain prices these genids 
do not cost more than Rs. 10 a mouth to keep. 

Some poor Musalmans rear fowls and eke out their income hy the 
sale of chickens and eggs. Rich and middle class, sometimes even 
poor, Gujarat Musalmans keep game-cocks. The love of gamecocks 
has developed two fine breed of cocks the ladang or tlmroughbred 
(Anglo-Indian hnllmii) and the rezak. The Icnlang is a handsome 
mnsenlar bird with a dimhiutivc comb and sparse feathers above the 
bi*east but with stout powerful legs and spurs. The rezah is a 
smaller but more muscular and plnckier bird with white eyes. A 
few rich Baroda and Broach Musalmdns have copied the north Indian 
fashion of keeping game partridges iUars and quails The 

fighting partridge and qnail are imported from north India. Thou- 
sands of rupees are sometimes wagered on these cock and quail fights. 

South Gujarat Musalmans are fond of cats. WMte eats are specially 
prized as family pets : black eats are dreaded as spirit-homes in accord- 
ance with the belief that evilgri?^??^ have a special liking to go about 
making mischief in the form of black tom-cats. In the same way 
black dogs are feared especially if they have black or tan marks above 
the eyes. 1’he cat seems to have been a general pet with the Arabs of 
the Prophet’s day,. One of the dearest of the Prophet’s companions, 
who is a^so one of the most reliable narrators of his traditions and 
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table-talk, was from his great love for these animals nick-named 
by the Prophet Abu-Hureirah or Father of Kittens, a nickname by 
wirich ho is more generally known to IsUini than by his own name. 
Among Grujarat Musalmans to kill a cat Is sacrilege. Wherever a 
drop of eat^s blood falls a curse is sure to alight. 

Of birds parrots are kept, and are generally taught to speak by 
listening to the women oE the family. The parrot most prized for its 
quickness in learning to speak is one a little b'gger than the green 
country parrot which has a red spot on the wing. They are called 
llohanpuris and are believed to come from the Fdar bills in Mahi 
Kaiitha. They are caught by Waghris when fledgelings and sold at 
Re. I to Re. 1 the piece. Of eonntry parrots and paroquets those 
hatched in the nvui or Indian lilac tree are much prized as ready 
learners. A^/;/^-born parrots fetch prices almost equal to Mohanpuris. 
Cockatoos and red Java parrots {kdkd kawirds and nurls) are also 
cherished as pets. ]\Iany north Gujarat Musalmans have cages full 
of the red waxbill amaclavat Estrclda amandava or surhli found round 
Ahmedah^d. The cock is of a flue dark red with Avhitish spots and 
red bill and the hen of a grayish hrowii with orange bill. When 
perching at noon and evening these birds settle to one another in 
lines, the males when they are settled giving out a long musical note 
resembling the verse in the second chapter of the Kuraan descriptive 
of the unreasoning o^^position of the Arab infidels to the Prophets 
mission: Sivnmim bukmuu umyun falium Deaf dumb and 

blind they return not (unto wisdom) ! 

It is the spirit not the music of the cock waxbill that 
makes him prized. When two cocks are let out before a cage of hens 
they fight with rare courage and skill. Poor Gujarat Musalmans, 
generally fakirs^ are fond of rearing the cliandnl or Indian lark 
Galerita crestata and the agem another lark. Larks are kept in small 
cages which are tightly wrapped round with white muslin. It is 
said that to keep a partridge or a lark is unlucky. The saying is 
probably true ; for the keeper of a partridge or lark has to spend his 
mornings and evenings in the fields seeking the Insects without which 
lu>s pet pines and dies. The keeping of a monkey is also said to bring 
ill-luck and this is why monkeys are kept only by the veiy rich who 
own a. large stud of horses and who keep the monkey chained at tlio 
stable door to house jealous or unfriendly glances: Tahele hi laUi 
bandar ‘par I The ill-luck of the stable falls on the monkey, f^ome rich 
Giijardt Musalmans keep geese and sometimes ducks and guineafowl, 
but more as curiosities than for food. Gujarat Musalmans have a 
prejudice against turkeys on the ground that a turkey^s gizzard 
resembles the liver of a pig. Peacocks as pets are considered unhxeky. 

^ Of the monthly expenditure under the general head of' House it is 
difliciilt to form an estimate. Among the rich and middle classes the 
house is generally handed down from father to son, and of the expendi- 
ture on furniture no estimate can well be made. TJndar establishment 
the monthly charges of the rich are estimated to vary from Rs. 30 to 
Es. 40 and of the middle class from Rs* 5 to Rs* 10, 
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" Section 11.— Dress, 

Indoors a rich Musalmdn wears a cap o£ velvet or embroidered 
elotli, or i£ his tastes are simple of plain cotton cloth. His upper 
body is covered with a short shirt an of fine muslin and his lower 
is draped in cotton,, cotton and silk called ilacha^ or chintz trousersd 
In the cold season a waistcoat habchu of velvet, brocade, or broadcloth 
is sometimes worn. Except in the cold season when the rich and well- 
to-do put on socks, in the house the feet are bare. When he goes out 
the rich Musalman changes his cap for a turban or scarf chipaUa wound 
loosely round the head" and over his shirt he draws a coat angarhha 
tight I’ound the chest, and with rather full skirts hanging below the 
knee, miide generally of muslin, embroidered broadcloth, or velvet, 
and costing Rs. 2 to Rs. 50. His shoes are of the finest leather 
embroidered and pointed at the toes. Sometimes, if fond of the 
North India or llmdusf.dni dress he puts on tlie light red leather or 
green shagreen shoes o£ Dehli known as chacldwtoas or uUmshaJiu, 
The ceremonial dress difiers from the ordinary outdoor dress only in 
being richer j the turban of gold cloth, the coat richly embroiderec! 
on the shoulders and back, the shoulder-scarf bordered with silk, 
and the trousers of brocade or Chinese silk-cotton.® A rich man 


^ Trousers arc various. The commonest is the siirwdl or tight trouser known as 
skarii or legal. Loose trousers tammdns or (jJiardrd.^, though still worn, are fast 
passing out of fashion in favour of the cut and style of the English pantaloon, 

- The turban is chietiy worn in north Gujariit where the dujputta is thrown as a 
scarf either across the shoulders or round tlie neck. The turban ordinarily worn 
in nortii and in south Gujarat dilfers greatly. The folds of cloth wound round the 
edge of a highwalled particoloured skullcap, the whole, but for the thickness of its 
rim, much like a low-crowned English hat, suits well the steady hardworking citizen 
of £?urat ; while the idle would-be soldier-like youth of noi’th Gujaritt wears his turban 
jauntily on one side, its outer coils twisted like cords. In the .south the scarf dvj^atta 
is the favourite headdress. Except among Sayads, wliosc colour is green, turbans arc 
white or red. Several Sayacls wear peculiar turbans. Some Bukbilrl Sayads wear 
turbans of white or green muslin of a dome or cupola shape. Other AhmediUnid Sayads 
wear white or green turbans varying in size, whose inch-broad folds arc ’wound one upon 
another with two cross folds at the end. Of the diipattco two kinds are worn, the plain 
Lliaka and the Banaras with gold border.s, 

5 Among rich Musalnmns the fashion of dress is changing. The long full-dress 
robe jdmn and tbe loose trousers tammdn of the Dehli court have fallen into disuse. 
Very gay articles of dress, golden turbans and brocade coats, are not approved, and 
%voolIen coats buttoned to the neck and patent-leather shoes are coming into use. 
The details in the text do not apply to all rich Musalimlns. Sayads wear indoors a 
round white cap, a long shirt, and loose trousers j outdoors they wnar turbans either 
green or white and woollen cloaks sJidyahm Men of thi.s class shun show or glitter. 
Except that the cloak hahch formerly worn open halfway down the breast, is entirely given 
up and that the turban is white instead of green, Shiah Mughals dress like Sayads. 
The newcomer or I ’athdn wears a loose cloth or scarf lungi^ coiled round his 

head, the loosest possible shirt, and a pair of trousers very loo.se above and tight at the 
calves. The last sixteen years (A.x>, 1883-189?^) have been marked by a further change 
in the dress of Gujardt Musalmdns. Among the rich, the middle class, and others who 
luive imbibed tlie western taint the Indiaix turhan and the angarkha or tunic are slowdy 
giving place to the Turkish or Persian cax3 and to English uuder-clothing and the frock- 
coat. Men of this class whoso tastes are not entirely vitiated hy western models adopt 
the flowing skirted coat called t\\<i Mnddiii or the aclihan. Innovation in dress has not 
seriously affected the lower orders or the women. Still even among lower Musalmdns 
the new taste sho-ws itself in the youth’s unstarched collar-likc shirt-flap and in the 
open-fronted silver-buttoned silk waistcoat ; among women the chief sign is the tiglit- 
slcevcd tight-waisted imJlea or jacket. As regards material the old cool muslins and 
creamy silkis (iYfjfcto and are giving place to sober broadcloth to soft cashmeres 
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has about fifteen changes of dress one or two of them very costly, the 
whole reiDresentiog Es, 400 to Bs. 700.^ 

Rich Musaliiutns own, and, though against the rules of their 
religion, ^vear No, 7 and chiefly Nos. 1 and 2 of the ornaments 
shown in the list given below. Their value varies from Es. 5000 
to Es. 40,000.® 


and to gauzy flaniiolt;. For tlicir under-clotliing the men of the liberal school wear English 
shirts and trousers. Those indiued to Arab fashions adhere to the perahan shirt and 
■paijama trousers of white muslin and cotton excex)t that the shirt is longer and that the 

p p riSi 


trousers are tucked at the ankles. The tradition 








Man 


iahallada Jeauman falmwa mliilimi ‘ He who imitates a people belongs to that people/ 
is explained to favour the European costume since it is the style of dress followed by the 
Turks. Further if it is an imitation of the dross of unbelievers it is at least the imitation 
of a “ People of the Book (meaning the followers of the gospel of Jesus), whereas the 
old imgaricha and turban was a compromise between the dress of idolatrous Rajpilts 
and Chaghatai Tartars. Except among rich English-speakers the frenzy of European 
imitation has not reached the zendnali. Still the half-English half-Turkish chemise is in 
favour and leading ladies lean towards Persian Turkish and Ai’ah models and to the use 
of English shoes or slippers and stockings. In the matter of ornaments the pronounced 
tendency is to reject solid gold for pearls and other precious stones. The wearing of 
heavy ornaments in the nose and cars is becoming less common. The boring of the 
nostril and cartilage and of the ear-lobes once held imperative is looked on with 
disfavour, 

' The details are : llumlmdn Drsss : .Rieh^Ian, 


No, 

Articlk, 

OOMMO.N 

, 

CekemoniAl. 

i Total. 

No, 

Anioanfc. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Anioimt, 

- 

Frouii 

I'o 

From 

To 

From 

To 


' 


Rs. 

■) 

aJ Es. a. 


Rs. a 

Rs, a. 


Es. a. 

Rs. a. 

1 

Turbans 

4> 

50 

0 

GO 0 

2 

SO 0 

100 0 

G 

110 

0 

160 

0 

2 

Dupattas ... 

a 

20 

0, 

30 0 

2 

SO 0 

GO 0 

8 

50 

0 

00 

0 

a 

Shirts 

15 

10 

0 ! 

20 0 

6 

10 0 

20 0 

21 

20 

0 

40 

u 

4 

Coats , "... 

15 

20 

0 

30 0 

4 

100 0 

200 0 

10 

120 

0 

230 

0 

5 i 

' Waistcoats ... 

4 

5 

0; 

10 0 

■ 2 

20 0 

40 0 

6 

26 

0 

50 

0 

6 

Trousers (pairs) 

15 

20 

^1 

30 0 

0 

30 0 

40 Q 

21 

50 

0 

70 

0 

7 i 

! Socks (ditto) ... 

2 d055. 

,.3 

0 

4 0 


... 

1 ■■ 

■24. 1 

44 

8 

4 

0 

8 ' 

; Shoes (ditto) ... 

2 

0 

o! 

10 0 

2 

10 0 

20 0 

Ai 

10 

0 

30 

0 

i 

i 

' Total 

85 

113 

0'l04 8 

■ 

24 '480 0 

•280 0 

109 j 

383 

8| 

674 

0 


^ The details are : Aluminum Ormmrnh : 3/e«, 







Value 




No. 

Article. 

Matbrial. 

XJSB. 

Gold. 

Silver. 





From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

1 

Crest, sii'petch 

Precious Stones 

Tied on the 

Rs, 

1000 

Rs. 

10,000 

Es. 

' Bs. 

Rs. 

1000 

Rs. 

10,000 

2 

Pendant, lealgUiunt 

and Gold. 
Strings of 

turban. 

Ditto 

1000 

10,000 

■ 


1000 

10,000 

3 

Earring, hdli 

Pearls. 

Plain Gold Ear- 

Worn on the 

20 

30 

20 

30 

40 

CO 

4 

Necklace, Tcaniha ... 

ring. . 
Precious Stones, 

lobe. 

Worn round the 

1000 

10,000 


... 

lOOO 

10,000 

5 

Ditto uti'i 

Pearl, or Gold. 
Plain GoldChain 

neck. 

Ditto 

600 

1000 

10 

100 

510 

IlOO 

6 

Bracelet, ponkoneJd 

or Band 

Gold or Silver*. 

Worn round the 

500 

1000 



500 

1000 

7 

or Bangle, Jeada* 
Ring, angmhiari or 

Precious Stone 

V rist. 

Little finger of; 

200 

1000 


,<i< '■ 

200 

1000 

8 

angutki, 1 

Anklet, ieda 

or Gold. 

Gold or Silver 

left hand. 

On left ankle ... 

600 

1000 

60 

100 

650 

1100 

9 

j Ditto belli 

Chain. 

Ditto Ring ... 

Ditto , ... 

, 200 

300 

20 

50 

220 

350 


1 Total ...' 

...... 


4920 

34,330 

100 

280 

,6020 

34,610 
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Chapter III. 

tyle of Living’. 

Dress. 

Middle Class 
Man. 


Foor Man, 


Except that the materials are of a cheaper quality, the dress^ 
of a middle class man does not differ from the dress of a rich 
Musalm^^B. Indoors they are the same. Out of doors the coat is 
probably of white calico or muslin, and on great occasions the dress 
is the same as the rich man^s but less costly. Most middle class 
men have from six to eight changes of raiment, the whole repre- 
senting a cost of Rs. 200 to Rs, 400. Of ornaments a middle class 
Musalm&n owns and wears No. 7 of the list, worth from Rs. lOO to 
Rs. 200. A few men of this class also own Nos. 4 and 5, worth 
from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1000* 

At home a poor man has his head his upper body and his feet 
bare and wears only a pair of trousers made of strong white 
cloth. Out of doors he puts on, besides his trousers, a turban of 
fine coloured cloth, sometimes a shirt of coarse muslin, a coat of 
cheap longcloth, and a pair of thieksoled leather shoes. On great 
occasions he wears a fresh suit of clothes, and his holiday turban has a 
gold front. Most poor men have at least two turbans and four suits 
of clothes representing an original cost of Rs. 40 to Ks. 60.^ The lower 


^ Tlic details arc : 


Mmalnuui Dreas : Middle Man. 


AllTICLli, 


Common. 


No. 


Price. 


■ 


Pi'om 

To 


Fromj To 


From 

To 




Rs. a. 

Rs. 

dllm 


Rs. 

1 

a.’ Bs. a. 


Rs. a. 

Bs.a, 

Turbtuis ... 


2 

20 

0 

40 

0 

1 

oO 

0, 80 

0 

3 

70 

0 

120 

0 

Puiiattad ... 


4 

8 

€ 

20 

0 

2 

50 

ojioo 

0 

G 

58 

0 

120 

0 

Coats 


5 

10 

0 

20 

0 

2 

20 

0| 30 

0 

8 

30 

0 

50 

0 

Waistcoats ... 


2 

4 

0 

S 

0 

1 

10 

Oj 20 

0 

3 

11 

0 

28 ' 

0 

Trousers ClJairs) 


S i 

4 

0 

8 

0 

... 

10 

0; 20 

0 

10 

14 

0 

28 

0 

j Socks (ditto) 


1 doz. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

... i 




12 1 

,2 

0 

1 

0 

1 Shoes (ditto) 


2 : 

3 

{! 

G 

0 

1 : 

10 

Ol 20 

0 

,„3' 

13 

0 

20 

0 

Shirts 


8 

1 

0 

8 

0 

2 . 

10 

o’ 20 

o' 

10 

M 

0 

28 

0 

Total 


41 

D5 

0 

111 

0 

11 

ICO 

o' 290 

. ! , 

0 

55 

215 

0 

401 

0 


CeK.EMO>'1AI,. 


Pi’ico. 


.Ko. 


Price. 


2 The details are : 


Musalmin Dress, Poor Mem. 


Akticlu, 

Common, 

Gbkemonial. 

Total. 

No. 

Price. 

No. 

' ' 'P.rice, 

'No. 

Price. 

From 


From 

To 

From 

•To 




' : ■ Bsi,' 

a. 

Bs. 

a. 


/Us. 

a. 

Bs. 

■a,.'' 


Bs. 

a. 

Bs. 

a. 

Turban 

... 

1 

r:,; ; , ,.:3„ 


G 

0 


7' 

8 

10 

0 


10 

S 

IG 

0 

Dupattas 


1 

2 


5 

0 


5 

0 

■ . ' 

Z[: 

■■ ''6'"'; 


8 

12 

8 

Shirts 


2 

1 

8 

3 

0 


3 

0 


0 

"■■S': 

1 

8 

7 

0 

Coats 


2 

2 

8 

:: "■■■ ■ " 5 

O,'',;: 

U.l 

G 

0 


s 

3 


8 

12 

8 

Waistcoat 



... 




T;' 

' ' ''2'' 

0 

3 

0 

1 


0 

3 

0 

Trousers 

...('pairs 

3 

.'2' 

0 

3 

Q 



0 


0 

■ 3 

G 

0 

8 


S;.icks 

... (ditto) 


... 


. 












Shoes 

... (ditto) 

1 

■ ,'r- 

0 

1 




0 

3 

0 

S 

2 

0 

3 

8 


Total ... 

12 

12 

8 

23 


8 ; 


8 j 


0 

20 



63 

8 
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orders of Mimlmans^ especially butchers and cooks, are fond of wear- 
ing ornaments. Those they ^Year are Nos. 3, 4, and 5 of gold and 
?; Nos. 8 and 9 of siiver, costing together Es. 1600 to Es. 1200. 

I The indoor dress of a Muhammadan woman of rich family is a 
scarf, a heaclshawl ochii^ a bodice a7if/ia, a gown pishvaz, a shirt 
]rndta^ and a pair of trousers izdr. South of the Mahi the woinan^s 
^ headdress in Gujarat is the scarf nmdl ^ ; north oO the Mahi it is the 
! shawl dupritta or sheet oilni. The bodice migia is almost always 

( made of silk, 1)roeado, or cloth of gold, bordered with gold and 

silver lace. As it is worn with the sleeveless shirt hiuUi the end of 
the bodice sleeve is generally much embroidered. The loose long- 
, sleeved shirt Jaulia of muslin or net is embroidered on the neck and 
I shoulders witli gold lace and drapes down to the ankles in full loose 

I folds. Its colour varies ; red and light tints for maidens and 

married women, dark-blue bron/.e or white for old ladies, and 
Ijronze or black for widovrs.^ Of late a new dress, the hudti, like the 
kudta except that it is sleeveless, has been introduced and is fast 
taking its place. The trousers izdr as a rule are of silk. Except 
that the trousers are tighter they are in shape the same as those 
worn bj men. Tliough they seldom leave the liouse, rich Musalman 
women are careful always to wear shoes. They are of the sort known 
as mirzdi curled in front, high-heeled, and embroidered. As women 
of rich Musalman families are not * allowed to appear in public, 
they have no special outdoor dress. The only peculiarity is that in the 
: rainy season in going about the open parts of the house instead of 

their ordinary shoes they wear painted wooden sandals hhadcimds, 
held to the foot by a peg of silver or wood slipped between the great 
; and fore toe. Except that it is of costlier materials, the ceremonial dress 
does not differ from the dress worn at ordinary times. As the scarf 
nmdl is not considered full dres.s, the headgear would be tlie shawl 
; dicpatta of gauze with gold or silver lace borders. The bodice is, if 

; possible, more richly ornamented than usual. The sleeved shirt Imdta 

would be of silver gauze tdsh^ or of baudrsi a cloth of silk atid gold 
made at Banaras, or of j^lain cloth covered with gold or silver lace, 
j The trousers would be ot brocade ktimkhab, or of the costliest silk, and 
in north Gujarat over the troit^ers is worn the gown pishwdz with 
numerous folds of white gaiize.^* A woman of rich family has 
generally six to ten changes of raiment. This at .Surat would be 
worth Ks. 500 to Rs. lOUO, and in the north, where the rich head- 
scarves odiii and the folded dress piskicdz greatly increase the cost, 


I * "i’he rumdl is a throe -cornered cloth about two and a half feet from corner to 

I corner of gold thread, cotton or silk fringed on one side with a broad border of lace. 

I The odtii is an o])lotig silk or muslin cloth about 3.^ feet by 2 feet. 

2 This rule about colour ax'>plies to all classes of women and to the headgear as well 
as to the gown. 

i' lake the jama, to wliich it corresponds, the pisJmdz is becoming more and more 

r iincommou. In the south the jmhwdz is worn by the bride only on her marriage 

;• day- When the ceremony is over it is generally converted to some other dressy Some 

i vicli and frugal families in north and south Chijai4t preserve these costly marriage 

dresses for two or three generations, 
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it would vary from Rs, 1500 to Rs. 2000,^ Thougli she would 
not have nearly all of the ornaments mentioned in the accompanying 
listj- a %voman of rich family would have at least one or two 
Bpecimens of each class of jewelry, the ^Yhole varying in vahxe from 
Rs. 3000 to Rs. 10,000, 


^ The details are ; 


Mnsalmdn Bress, Bich )yomcm. 


Article. 


COMMOK. 



CERB5£0KIAL. 


Total. 

JTo. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

From j 

To 

Prom 1 

To 

Fioni 1 

To 



Us. 

a. 

Es, 

a. 


Es. 

a. 1 

Es, 

a. 


Es. 

a. 

Es. 

a. 

Heiiddresses, f>d}ih ... 

i' 

31) 

0 

40 

0 

,6 1 

800 

0 ' 

1004 

8 

12 

830 

0 

1040 

0 

Scarves, rimdU 

6 ' 

a 

0 

10 

0 

6 

50 

0 

100 

0 

12 

50 

0 

no 

0 

Bodices 

5'. 

10 

0 

: 20 

0 

10 

150 

0 

200 

0 

15 

160 

0 

■ 220: 

0 

Shirts, fcRtZids and Icudr 
















' tin 

0 

30 

0 

40 

0 

6 

100 

0 

130 

0 

12 

130 

0 

190 

0 

Trousers 

6 

40 

0 

50 

0 

G 

150 

0 

200 

0 

12 

190 

0 

250 

0 

Gowns, piaJavdz 

2 

30 

0 

20 

0 

1 

50 

0 

100 

0 

3 

00 

0 

120 

0 

Shoes 

1 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

5 

0 

30 

0 

2 

7 

0 

14 

0 

Sandals 

1 

1 

8 

2 

0 






1 

1 

8 , 

' 2 

0 

Total ... 

33 

120 

8 

ISf) 

0 

3d 

1035 

0 

1700 

0 

69 

1-13 1 

8 

1940 

0 


- The jewelry details are : 
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VALtfE. 


Total. [ 

No. 

Aeticlti. 

Material. 

Dsb. 

Gold. 

Silver. ! 

Prom 

To 





From 

To 





Braided across the 
temples. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Es, 

Bs. 

Rs. 

10 

Head Ornament, laikan. 

Strings of Pearls 
or Gems. 

50 

100 

... 

... 

50 

100 

11 

Moon and Stars, chdnd- 
tara. 

Gold Chains with 
crescent pend- 
ants of Pearls & 
Gems. 

Hangs down one 
teniplo. 

30 

50 

... 


SO 

60 

12 

The Peacock, wor 

Gold and Precious 
Stones. 

Hangs down the left 
temple. 

30 

50 

•• 

... 

30 

1 

50 

13 

Brow Ornament, tlJca,.. 

Pearl and Gold ... 

Ilnng from the fore- 
head by three 
black braids. 

50 

50 

*:• 


00 

. 

10 1 

14 

The Earring, punt balw 
or leaf -shaped eavring.i 

Gold or Silver ... 

In the upper rim ... 

50 

100 

10 

20 

...■■70',.':: 

120 

15 

The Thorn, kdnta 

Precious Stones . 

Ditto 

60 

200 


. 

■■50.'''.'.^.' 

200 

10 

Ear Flowers, karanphul. 

Ditto ...i 

In the lobe 

50 

100 

■ ■■ ■ 


50 

100 

17 

Beil Earrings, jhiualaU. 

Gold 

Ditto 

30 

300 

T — ■ ■ 


30 

100 

IS 

Ear Ornament, hugdi ... 

Gold or Gems ... 

In inner cartilage... 

40 

100 

. ■ ■ ■ 

... 

40 

100 

19 

Earrings, hijU-ke*h:lle.., 

Ditto 

In the outer rim 

20 

50 


... 

20 

50 

20 

Ditto hnurki 

Gold and Pearls . 

In front cartilage ... 

10 

20 



10 

20 

21 

Ditto dnr 

Jewel Pendants ... 

In the lobe 

60 

100 



63 

100 

22 

Noserings, nath a 

Gold Wire with 
two Pearls and a 
Gem. 

A large ring worn in 
the left nostril. 

50 

,600:' 


... 

50 

100 

23 

Ditto huUk 3 ... 

Ditto 

Worn in the middle 
cartilage. 

^ ■■20" . 

50 

... 


20 

50 

24 

Ditto kdnta 4 ... 

Gems or Pearls ... 

In left nostril 

10 

50 



10 

50 

25 

Ditto Jmar 

A small nath (22h 

Ditto 

".'"'20"' 

40 



20 

40 

20 

Necklace, Mnii 

Alternated Gold & 
Pearl Bead®. 

i Roil 'd the neck ... 

20 

500 



20 

500 

27 

Ditto Udnpdtia oi 
basil -lea: 

1 necklace, 

? Gold 

r 

Ditto 

50 

100 

^ 


50 

100 

L 


Carried over ... 

. 640 

2260 

10 

20 

660 

3840 


1 Silver is worn by the lower clashes. s A oorenromal t^nmient worn by married ladies, 

sin Surat the huWe is worn only till . marriage oi*, at the latest, till the birth ol the first child. In 
Ahmedabrid women, wear it all thoir lives. 

4 The takes the place of the mth in coinmon use. 
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In nor til Q-uj arat middle class Miisalman women wear neither the 
sleeved nor the sleeveless shixt hudta and Jcudii, Their indoor garments 
are the shawl dii^patta or odni bodice and trousers, and, to cover 
the body between the bodice and the trousers, an apron of red or 
of white cloth about a foot square. With this exception, save that it 
is of less costly materials, the indoor and the ceremonial dress of 
middle class women does not differ from that of the rich. In south 
Gujarat, as both rich and middle class women are kept always in 
private, they have no special outdoor dress. But in north Gujarat the 
practice is a little less strict, and women may pay visits at night with 
tlieir head and face hid in a sheet chddar, and their body muffled in 
the loose folds of the In Ahmedabad the women of the 

Sunni, and in Surat the women of the Shidh Bohords, wearing the long 
veil or are allowed to go out in the daytime. Middle class 
Musalmali women living in Boliora localities follow their neighbours in 
this custom, and go out during the day in the Bohora veil or sheet. A 
woman of a middle class family would have from six to eight changes 
of raiment. In Surat and Broach this represents a cost of Es. 150 to 
Es. 300, and in the north where the headdress and the gown 


Chaptolll. 
Style of Living. 

Middle €las$ 
Womm, 


Mumlmdn Oimaments, TFoii'ieJi— -continued. 


Ko. 

V 

' Name. 

Matekial. 

U.SE. 

Valor. 

Total. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Prom 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 



" ■” 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 




Brought over ... 

C40 

2260 

10 

20 

660 

1810 

28 

Necklace, kanihi 

Precious Stones... 

Round the nock ... 

200 

600 



200 

500 

29 

Ditto champdkaU . 

Gold and Pearls... 

To hang to the chest. 

40 

100 

... 

... 

40 

100 

30 

Ditto 'iudla- 

Gold 

Ditto 

50 

100 



00 

100 

31 

Double Garland, haddhi. 

Two cross strings 

To hang to the 

200 

000 

... 


200 

500 



of Gold Beads. 

waist. 







32 

Single Garland, mhrojfi- 

Strings of Gold 

To hang below the 

200 

500 



200 

500 


kahdrji 

Coins. 

cliest. 







33 

Jilanychuincd Necklace. 

A string of Gold 

Ditto 

100 

200 

... 

ct. 

100 

200 


chiii-iiuUa. 

and Gems. 








31 

Necklace, chmdan-Mr . 

Gold and Pearls... 

Loose necklace ... 

200 

500 



200 

500 

3o 

Armlets, bdz%(banL% 

! Plain Gold Band . 

Over the elbow ... 

200 

50;) 



200 

500 

3t> 

Ditto jahdnrfh'i ... 

i Worked ditto ... 

Ditto 

200 

500 



200 

.600 

37 

Bracelets, kawjaa 

1 Worked Gold ... 

One on each wrist. 

50 

200 


... 

50 

200 

38 

Ditto ponhoiichi e. 

! Ditto or Silver. 

Ditto 

50 

200 

... 


60 

200 

3i) 

Bangles, child its" 

Ditto 

i Ditto 

200 

300 

... 

... 

200 

300 

4(» 

Finger Rings, angutki 8. 

Gold or Silver ... 

On the lingers 

20 

100 

S 

10 

25 

ICO 

41 

Anklets, tuddn 

Gold or Silver 

Round, both ankles. 

500 

iOOO 

50 

200 

550 

1200 



Chain. 








42 

Ditto Jcaditchdras... 

Thin Silver Bands. 

Three each ankle... 

• »* 


21 

.50 

20 

60 

43 

Ditto maJeodds ... 

Gold and Silver 

1 One on each ankle... 



20 

50 

20 

50 



Chains. 








44 

Ditto hinmi 

Gold and Silver...! 

Ditto 

50 

100 

30 

50 

70 

150 

4u 

Ditto pdizeb 

Twisted broad 

Ditto 


; ■ 

20 

50 

20 

50 


■ i 

Silver Chain with 









Toe Rings, jodwa .,.1 

Bells and Kingss. 








46 


Silver or Gold ...■ 

Big and middle toe.j 

20 

' 50 

10 

20 

30 

70 

47 

Ditto bichica ...| 

Silver Bells and 

On the middle toe,..i 

■■■ 


21 

5 1 

2-| 

5 



Rings. 





— 



1 

i 


Total ... 

2930 

7710 

1571 

4S5 i 3087.i 

■! 

8165 


A jtaYoin-ite ornaniont. 6 Silver worn by tlie poor gold cMcfly by girls. 

" Silver ■worn by the poor ; gold chiefly by girls. 

ST’ne middle finger is left bare because of the belief that any one wearing rings on the middle 
finger is likely to be bitten by a scorpion, Tbe other fingers are at each joint covered with rings and 
on the thumb is a miniature mirror on the back of a ring. 
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Chapter III. add conisiderably to the cost from Rs. 300 to Es. 600,^ she 

< 34 - 1 7r * • would generally have almost all the ornaments owned by a rich woman 
btyie 01 jLiiving. cheaper make. The value of the whole set majr he estimated 

at Rs. 2000 to Rs. 4000. 

The indoor dress of a poor woman^ in south Gu jardt is^ over the 
Womm, }^ead, a scarf diipatta of coarse cotton eloth^ a shirt Jmdta of cheap 
longcloth generally worn without a bodice, and a pair of trousers 
mir of striped country cloth called buhI. In north Gujarat a poor 
woman wears over her head and face a large sheet- like shawl odni 
of coarse cotton cloth, a bodice, and hanging from it in front 
an apron-like flap of red cloth, and a pair of trousers of striped 
country cloth. AVitliin doors, both in north and south Gujarat, tlie 
women of poor families keep their feet bare. Out of doors, for the 
women ot poor faniilics must go out to work, poor ^s'omen in south 
Gujarat wear a large sheet plcltodi of ctuirso cotton cloth covering 
llie greater pail of the hotlj^ from the head to the knee>s. In north 
Gujarat they wear over their lieads and faces Po scarf dupafta of coarse 
cotton cloth. Even oub of doors they generally walk barefoot. 
When they wear shoes they use the long-poiuted leather shoe known 
as mirzdi. On great oee:!.sions a poor woman wears an embroidered 
or silver lace dupaitaj new or at least freshly dyed shirt, a 
pair of silk or chintz trousers, and a pair of shoes. Most poor women 
have at least four changes of raiment. This in Surat represents 
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wlip new, a cost o£ Rs. to Rs. 60 j and in north Gujarat, from 
their not wearing sheets shirts kudta, ot shoes^ tbe cost is 

less, varying from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40. The ornaments owned by poor 
women are Nos. 20 23 26 27 and 38 of gold, and Nos. 14 40 and 
46 of silver, costing altogether Rs. 100 to Rs. 200. Of these Nos. 14 
23 and 26 are in daily use ; the rest are worn on special occasions. In 
south Gujairit the women of the butcher and cook class, and in north 
Gujarat all the lower order of wmmen wear in their ears numerous 
heavy silver rings and silver Iqslyqs jmity by which the rim of the ear 
is almost dragged down and sometimes torn. The women of some of 
the lower classes wear constantly before marriage, but never as widows, 
the large nosering ??,a^/r(No, 22), with false pearls or rubies, South 
of the Mahi, after the birth of a child women cease to wear the small 
nosering btdctk (No. 23). Except in the ease of old or widowed women, 
bangles are seldom of silver, silver bangles being known as mathis or 
evil-ones. North of the Mahi bangles are of glass, to the south of wax 
and gold or silver tinsel . On great occasions even the poorest woman 
is careful to appear with a good show of ornaments. If she has few 
of heir own she will borrow or get her husband to borrow. If this fails 
she ^yill stay at home rather than go in public with, as the saying is, 
her limbs bare. 

Up to four years of age the children of rich and middle class parents, 
both boys and girls are dressed alike, in a round cap of simple or gold 
cloth and a loose shirt htclta reaching to the knee. During their first 
four years the children of the poor, except that the girls wear short 
drawers, are left entirely without clothes. After about four, that is 
the hismillcth or initiation time, the boy is dressed like his father, and, 
except that till she is twelve years old she continues to wear the cap, 
and until she is married has her gown cut in a narrow slit in front, the 
girl is dressed like her mother. As they grow up the cost of clothing 
a child comes by degrees to equal the charges for an adult. But for 
some years after the hismilldh, or say from about five to ten the cost 
is less. For a boy and a girl the expenditure is much the same. In a 
rich family Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 ; in a middle class family Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 200 ; and in a poor family Rs. 20 to Rs. 30.^ The cluldren of the 
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poor wear no ornaments save perhaps a votive collar or anklet of thin 
silver wire costing from Re. 1 to Rs. 4» The ornaments worn by the 
children of the rich and middle classes are, before’ hismilldJi golden 
bracelets ^lolionchU worth Rs. 20 and silver anklets hadh worth Rs. 5, 
These are generally presented by friends on the sixth day after birth. 
Unless he is the subject of a vow a ho}^ seldom wears ornaments/ but 
girls of rich and middle class families have often a considerable store,^ 

Section IIL— Food. 

South G ujarat Musalmaiis are fond of good cheer and good living ; 
those of the north are abstemious and frugal almost to stinginess. 
Among the higher classes a Musalman^s food consists of wheat 
bread, and among the lower classes of Indian millet bread in 

the north and of spiked millet hajri bread in the south, with, for the 
rich, vegetables mutton fish curds and whey, and for the poor 
generally one of these articles. They drink tea and coffee. Tea 
forms the morning drink of the rich and the middle classes ; coffee 


Umahiiiin D/'ess, Children— continiiQd, 


MidbjjB Class, 


! 

Article. 

i dUlUllLli V.1LAI5S. j 

1 . Common. ■ | 

j Ceremonial, j 

Total* 

No. 

' ■ Value. ■ 1 

No. 

j Value. 

No. 

Value. 

From 

To 

From 

1 

To 

From 

To 

■ , 1 

Cap 

Ouuts 

Blurts ... 
Trousers (pairs). 
Shoes (ditto). 
Turhaii 

Total ...j 

1 

13 

12 

12 

1 

Rs. .a. 

1 0 
10 0 
T 8 

1 8 

0 8 

Rs. a. 

3 0 
20 0 

S 0 

S 0 

1 0 

1 ' 
4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

Rs. a, 

5 0 
60 0 

4 0 
10 0 

1 0 
20 0 

Rs. a. 
10 0 
100 0 

5 0 
20 0 

2 0 
SO 0 

2 

10 

16 

16 

2 

1 

Es, a. 

6 0 
7Q 0 

5 8 
11 8 

1 S 
20 0 

Rs. a. 

; 12 0 
120 0 

8 0 
33 0 

3 0 
30 0 

28 

14 8 

29 0 

15 

100 0 

107 0 

■53] 

104 8 

196 0 







Poor, 





■ 



Article. 

Common. 

Ceremomai* 


Total, 




No. 

Value, 

NO. 

Value. 

No. 

, 

Value, 

No. 

Value. 


From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Cap 

1 

Rs. a. 

fo-. s 

Rs. a. 
10 

1 

Rs* a. 

2 8 

Rs, a. 
5 0 

2 

Es. a. 

3 0 

Rs'. a. 

6 0 

6 

Es, a. 
16 0 

Rs, a. 
42 0 

Coats 

Bliirts 

4 

. 2 

2 0 

0 8 

4 0 

1 0 

1 

4 0 

5 0 

. ■ 5 

3 

6 0 

0 8 

11 0 

1 0 

! 37 
34 

186 0 
13 8 

301 0 
20 0 

Trousers (pairs). 

4 

1 0 

2 0 

1 

3 0 


6 

3 0 

2 0 

37 

39 0 

71 0 

Shoes (ditto). 




1 

0 8 

1 0 

1 

0 8 

1 C 

5 


10 0 

Turhaii 



... 

1 ! 

2 8 

5 0 

1 

3 8 

5 0 

4 

42 8 

75 0 

Total ... 

11 

4 0 

■■ ;■ 1 

8 0 

"7 

11 8 

16 0 ’ 

26 

15 8 

26 0 

123 

303 S 

510 0 


A mothei' often makes a gold or silver anklet for her boy. and at the shrine of somo 
saint vows that if the bcQr lives to a certain age she will sell the ornamentland spend the 
money in feeding beggars or for the good of the saint's shrine. 

I'be commonest girl’s ornaments are Kos. 12, 17, S3 , 23, 26, 31, 33, 3S, 39, 44, and 46. 
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is tlie beverage of woiiieii^^ middle class men;andsncli of the poorer 
orders as can afford 

A rich Miisalm^n takes three meals a day. A seven o’clock 
breakfast of tea or coffee and sweets : a midday meal of unleavened 
bread; soup /calia^ mincei vliqb^ kima ox kofta^ cream vegetables 
and sometimes rice; with for drink tea or sometimes slierhat sugared- 
water ; and about seven; an evening meal of rice, rice and pulse 
khichdi or rice and meat piildoj with clarified butter and some kind 
of meat or fish, or kadi a dish made of curds mangoes lemons or 
plantainS; and in some families sugared-water shtrdal. 

Middle class Musalmans in Surat and Broach live well. They 
take three meals a day. In the early morning a cup of tea or coffee 
with or without a piece of a special kind of wafer-bread; about 
eleven o’clock a regular morning meal mshta of uiileavened bread 
and mutton with or without vegetables or cream ; and about six 
o’clock an evening meal hJidm of rice and clarified butter,^ and 
mutton-soup; or pulsO; or rice and pulse hMchdlj and curds, or 
mutton-soup or kadij that is curds and whey; gramflour, and 
turmeric. North of the Mahi the food of the middle classes is, 
compared with that of south Gujarat scanty and cheap almost to 
stinginess. The morning meal is of vegetables or pulse with 
occasionally a dish of mutton. The evening meal is still simpler; 
rice and pulse with no relish hut clarified butter; and a salad or 
hachumhar of onions dry-chillies and tamarind- water. 

The poor Musalman takes two meals a day. Breakfast generally 
about eleven; of millet'^’ cakes fish pulse and water. For dinner, 
about seven in the evening, rice and pulse with a little clarified 
butter, and as a relish onions and chillies and water. Except on 
festivals and at public dinners, perhaps about twenty days in the 
year, a poor Musalman seldom has a good meal of any animal food 
but fish. In south Gujarat where he can easily obtain fresh fish 
the poor Musalman lives almost wholly on fish sudijawdri bread or 
rice and pulse. He can get a pound of fresh hi'mlds Harpodon 
nehereus or Bombay-duck for a copper or two or as much of small 
fry and prawn. These stewed into a thin soup form his daily con- 
diment. The north Gujarat poor Muslim sometimes has a dish of 
dry prawns cooked in the same v^ay. 


^ Miiliaminadans abstain from such food as is forbidden in tbe Knraan. Tbeso are 
tlie blood of all animals, and tlic flesb of the elepbant, tbe ass, tlie nuile, tlic bog, 
animals that cat flesb, and scalelcss fish, and such birds of prey as liavc long talons and 
curved beaks and animals. Except fisb, on wbom tbe name of Allah is not pronounced 
ndieii slaughtered, Muslims of the Slidfal school such as the Eidrds Sayads, many of 
the Arabs, and the Nawaits are not forbidden the use of scalelcss fish. Of vegetables 
Musalmdus eat all except yams. Mushrooms though not forbidden are disliked. 

2 They drink the milk of the cow buffalo and goat ; the milk of the mare and camel 
is not forbidden. Sugar and milk are taken wth tea and coffee is drunk by itself, 
s The middle classes take great care not to waste clarified butter. A small rather 
deep copper pot set in the middle of a hot dish of rice, or rice and pulse, is kept melted 
by the heat. Into this pot the fingers are dipped before each mouthful, and the waste 
of pouring the whole over the rice is saved, 

^ Indian millet in south Gujarat ; spiked millet Wjri in north Gujarat* 
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111 all licli families some articles o£ food are laid in b}^ the year, 
others by the months and a third set from day to day. The yearly 
supplies are, rice bought in October, wheat in March, millet and 
pulse in December, and in some cases oil for lighting and cook- 
ing and firewood in June. , The monthly supplies are clarified 
butter, salt^ tea, and coffee. The daily supplies are animal food, 
vegetables, fruit, spices, sugar, betel-leaf, and sometimes tobacco. 
’Where opium is eaten enough is kept to last for a fortnight.^ The 
middle class Miisalman’s yearly supplies are rice, wheat, pulse, 
millet, oil, salt, and fuel.^ The monthly supplies are clarified butter, 
opium, tea, and sometimes coffee. The daily supplies are mutton, 
vegetables, fruit, tobacco, betel-leaf, and spices. Except grain, of 
which all who can lay in a monthly store, the poor buy all their 
food daily. 

The daily cost of food in a rich Musahmln family of five persons, 
a man his wife and child and two dependants, living in comfort 
but not extravagance, wmuld be on simple articles about Es. 2.® 
The daily cost of food in a middle class family of three persons, the 
husband wife and child^ living in a style of moderate frugalness 
would be on simple articles about 12 annas The daily cost of a 
poor family of three persons, the husband wife and child, would be 
about 4i annas 

The only intoxicating drug in favour among Gujarat Musalmans 
is opium. In the south it is not in general use. There the opium 
eater is a marked man, kuowm as the dreamer or lotus-eater plnalcf 
or the bee shehechmMi^ from his fondness for opium sweets. In 
the north opium is an ordinary luxury and is supplied even at 
funerals. It is eaten and also taken dissolved in water, and enough 
for a month^s use is generally kept in store. To a rich man, 'with 
many companions to share his dose of opium, it costs about Es. 10 
a month ; to the middle class man, Ee. 1 to Es. 2| ; and to the poor, 
8 annas to Ee. 1. 

Gujarat Miisalmans, women as well as men, use tobacco. The men 
snuff* smoke and sometimes eliew, the women smoke and sometimes 


1 The details ave : Articles stored by the year ; rice half a carfcdoad costing Us. 20 to 
Es. 30 ; pulse, 10 mans of forty pounds each, Es. 10 to Bs. 30 ; uiUlet, 0 mans, Es. 10 to 
Es. 20 ; wheat, 1.3 mam, Es. 30 to Rs. 40 ; oil, 3 mans, Es. 10 to Es. 20 ; fuel, 
eight cart-loads, Es. 20 to Es, 40 ; total from Es. 100 to Es. 180. The articles laid in by 
the month arc : clarified butter, 1 man, Es. IS ,* oi)imu, Es. 5 ; tobacco, Rs. 4 : tea, Es. 2 ; 
sugar, Es. 4 ; #otal Es. 34 to Es. 40. 

- Just before the rains (May 20 — June 20) fuel is bought in cart-loads varyino- {n value 
from Es. 2 to Es. 4. ^ ° 

3 The details are : Grain and pulse, annas 8 ; milk oil and butter, annas 7 j animal 
food, annas 4 ; sugar and condiments, annas 5 ; total Be. 1|. Stimulants, narcotics, and 
other expenses such as hetel-leaves flowers and tootlipowder mlssi for women would 
cost another eight annas. 

The details arc : Grain and pulse, annas 3 ; milk oil and clarified butter, 4-i annas ; 
animal food, annas 2 5 sugar condiments stimulants and narcotics, annas 4 j total 
annas 12. 

5 The details are ; Grain and pulse, annas 2 ; oil, aiina ; clarified butter, g anna ; 
animal food, anna ; sugar and condiments, J anna ; >stimulants and narcotics, aiina s 
total 4| annas a day. 
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chew.-^ Neither men nor women chew tobacco by itself but as one 
of the components of the betehleaf. The women of the rich and 
middle classes in north Gujarat seldom smoke, but in the south a 
married woman who does not smoke is the exception. In rich and 
middle class families tobacco leaves are sometimes bought green and 
laid in for the year’s supply. Before using they are pounded with 
molasses^ and laid in the sun so that any remaining moisture may be 
clried^ then they are ready for the long-pipe ImliktiJi. In north Giifar^t 
tobacco grown in Pet kid and in Balolin the Kadi division of H. H. the 
Gdikwar^s territories and in Yiramgam and Sanand, and in south 
Gujarat tobacco of the brand called desdn produced in Kdthiawar cand 
in Kduam near Broach,, are much prized by the lover of the hukkdhJ 
l.he rich store a snpjdy sufficient for the year’s eonsumption when the 
leaf is groeii ab a cost vai7ingy from Es. 20 to Rs. 40. The poor 
and many of the middilo class buy their tobacco wit li tlieir daily 
provisions. Tlie }'cariy cost of tobacco in a rich maids family is about 
Ils. 60, among tlio middle classes about Bs. 80, and among the poor 
about Rs. 6. Tobacco used for chewing with or betel-leaf is not the 
same as that used for smoking. Chewing tobacco is cut a little broader 
and thicker than English shag or birdseje tobacco. This among all 
classes is always bought either every day or in quantities enough to 
last a month. Chewing tobacco is known as mka dry or $arda 
yellow, and that cut at Surat and Banaras is much prized. Snuff is 
bought either dally or monthly, snuff' from Viramgam in the Ahmed- 
abdd district being in the greatest request. 

In a rich or middle class household, for the ordinary eveiy-day meal, 
the whole family meet in one of the rooms of the ladies’ apartments, and 
with a servant to bring the dishes and w^ait, men and women eat 
together. In poor families wdiere the woman has to wait, the men 
generally dine first and the w^oman after the men have dined. As a 
rule only very near relatives are allowed to dine with the family. But 
as a mark of special trust well tried friends are sometimes allowed to 
share the privilege. The room is made read}^ for dinner bj'^ laying a 
while coloured or printed cloth called dasiar-k/um over a part"* of 
tlie carpet and !)y setting a china or earthenw’are cup and plate with 
one or two spoons, a metal bowl or glass tumbler to drink from, and a 
napkin for each party. Fruit is laid beside the cups and plates. 
When dinner is ready the party sit down on cushions ranged round 
the cloth or on the carpeted floor. The host first seats himself at the 
head of the cloth, the rest of tbe family taking their places according 
to choice. Before eating a brass or silver ewer with a l)asin is handed 
round by a servant, each person holding his hands over the basin on 


^ The Urdu proverb says ; Tobacco is smoked by tbe lover (that is by men) eaten 
by tbe beloved (that is by women) and stuff ed into tbe fogey’s nostrils. 

- Tbe htrJcJaili consists of tbreo parts : (1) Tbe chilam or earthen pipediead which contains 
fire and tobacco ; (2j the stem with tbe snake called naicha on which the ]>ipc-licad is 
fixed ; and (3) the pipe-bowl wf lieh contains ’ivater. Pipe-heads for which Kathiawar is 
famous cost from. 1 anna to Rs. 5. Pipe-stems for the manufacture of which Burnt and 
Lakhnau are famous cost from annas 8 to Bs. 5. Pipe-bonds for wliich Dehli -and 
Muraddbiid hi north and Bidar in south India are famous cost from Es. 5 to lls, 50, 
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wHcli water is poured and flows into tlie basin. After tbis the more 
religious before each mouthful^ and the less religious before the first 
mouthfuly say the word Bismilldh that is In the Name of God. 
Then the dishes are handed round by a servant or passed round each 
guest helping himself. A water-jar stands on the cloth and the guests 
fill their cups from it as they need. At the close the servant again 
brings round the ewer and basin and hands are washed. The children 
are generally the first to leave; the elders both men and women if 
they have no special business^ sit smoking or chewing betel-leaf. 
Among many families meals^ especially dinner^ are merry with miicli 
talk and laughter. 

In honour of a friend's coming or goings or of any great domestic events 
private feasts are given. At these entertainments^ in which only meu 
Join/a number of dishes are ranged in order on a white cloth spread in 
the middle of the hall divdnJchdna, The guests help themselves to 
any dish within easy reach. Talk goes on dining the whole time. 
When dinner is over the guests retire to some room where long-pipes 
and betel- leaf are served. After about half an hour’s stay the 
guests leave, each as he goes being served with ukir or rose essence and 
flowers by the host. The expense of a private feast, where there are 
at least ten different dishes and as many guests, is not more than 
Es. 20. 

Gujarat Musalmans are fond of giving public dinners. Among the 
rich almost every important family event from birth to death is an 
excuse for a public dinner. Though they are by no means required 
to do so by law, the middle and even the poor classes show, especially 
at marriages and deaths, a most keen and ill-judged rivalry in 
giving large and costly feasts. Muhammadans ask to their public 
feasts the men women and children of their relations friends and 
acquaintances. When he has to give a public dinner, a Miisalman, 
after eonsultiiig his family and friends, draws up a list of guests 
to be asked and fixes the day and the time of the day when the 
feast is to be given. When this is settled the head of the house 
hires an inviter iznij to ask the men, and the mistress hires a woman, 
generally a fisher woman Jmhdmi^to ask the women guests. Mean- 
while in the host’s house supplies are being laid in, a cook is hired, and, 
in some open spot large earthen Jars are arranged for the cooking.^ On 
the day of the feast men bring water and fill the Jars and the cook and 
his assistants make ready the dinner. In funeral feasts, either before 
the dinner is served or after the guests are seated, a thanksgiving and 
prayer, that the merit of the feast may pass to the soul of the dead are 
repeated, generally by a priest. At the hour named for the feast, the 
guests begin to come, some of them bringing their boys of any age and 
tlieir girls up to seven years old. But taking children of tender age 
and girls to public dinners is not considered good taste. As the guests 
arrive they are seated on chairs or benches near the entrance to the 
house. When a party of fifteen or twenty have come, they are asked 




1 The whole cooking is done by professional Musaltaan cooks dhatiards or bdtoarcUs, 
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% the host or some 0^ his friends to walk in. Giving his shoes in 
charge of his servant/ or if he has no servant taking them himself under 
his left arm sole to sole^ each gnest seats himself placing his shoes by his 
side/ As soon as the guests are seated, a servant or friend of the host 
brings in a numher of sweet dishes of saffroned rice with almonds and 
sultana raisins 0arcla or rm^^adfar the same dish with a richer seasoning 
and with the addition of limejuiee causing a delicious sub-acidity of taste. 
After the dishes are served, the guests wait the coming of the host or 
of some one on his pari; to tell them to begin. This he does by saying 
in a loud voice Bismillah In the Name of God, the guests respond BiS’* 
milldh^ mA begin. As soon as the.course of sweets is over, the xnineipal 
dish wliich is generally saffroned rice with mutton hifi/dni, and some 
mutton or mutton and vegetable soup, or curds, is served in a large copper 
tray, one for every four guests. When emptied the tray is filled from 
supplies carried about by friends of the host. In most cases %vater is 
handed round in earthen cups by boys, neighbours^ sons, who go about 
crying Pdni Pawl Water Water. After a guest has dined he rises 
and washes his hands. In some horises a person with a tray full of 
ready-made rolls of l)etel-Ieaf stands near the door and ])resents 
a roll to each guest as he leaves. The women travelling in earriagos, 
come sooner than the men, and go at once to the women^s quarters. 
They while away the time in talking with the hostess or tlieir friends 
till dinner is served in the women’s rooms. This is done by the servants 
and friends of the host carrying trays of sweets and other food to the 
staircase. Here the trays are taken by the women of the family 
or by servants, who place them in order on a long piece of cloth 
spread in the middle of the room. After all the trays have been set 
out the hostess asks her guests to seat themselves, and saying 
Bkmilldh^ they begin to eat. During dinner the talk is chiefiy of 
marriage and other domestic events. The dinner generally lasts 
from half an hour to an hour. When it is finished the guests rise, 
wash their hands, take a roll of betel-leaf, and smoke. Tliis over, 
they ask leave, send for their carriages, embrace the hostess, salute 
her, and go. 

Inhere are three chief classes of Gujarat Musalmau public dinners, 
bhijdnii dal hMt and ’khatta,2ini piddo. Of these the fix'st and best, 
chosen regardless of cost by all Slusalman dinner-givers, is hirydui 
with zarda. Blrydni is the chief dish, saffroned rice with mutton, 
eaten with curds or some- mutton and vegetable soup.^ It is accom- 
panied by 7:arda or saffroned and sugared rice with sultana raisins and 
almonds. A richer sweet dish is muzadfar siola, saffroned rice slightly 
acidulated with limejuiee, and having more sugar sultt%Tia raisins 


* The cost oi a hirydni cUmier with mrda, mtizadffar shdla^ or sdtwdni mHhdi for a 
comi^any of eighty men ig ; For hirydni^ ninttoii Bs. 8, rice Es. 5, soup Rs. 0, saiTron 
Be, 1, clarificd biitter Hs. 6, spices Es. 2 ; total Bs. 2B. For parda^ rice Rs. 2, clarified 
hutter Es. 2, saffron annas 8, sultana raisins and almonds Be, 1, sugar Es. 4 ; total 
Rs. 9'^. For qnuzadffar skola^ rice Bs. 2, clarified butter Bs. 3, sugar Es. 0, safiVon 
Be. 3, limes annas 4, sultdna raidns almonds rosewater and spices Bs. total 
Es. 13 For sdtwdm mithdl Bs, 50* Fuel ia all cases Be, 1 and the cook*s wages in 
all cases annas 8, with a meal. 
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and aimoBcls^ and a sauce of clarified butter. If not by one of these 
two dishes, Mrycmi is accompanied by imthdi the seven 

sweets, specially ordered from a confectioner, generally in south 
Gujar& a Shiah Bohora, whose cookery is famous for its flavour 
and delicacy. This being the best and dearest of sw'eet dishes adds 
imich to the costly character the dinner. The next kind of 
dinner is and that is pulse rice and tamarind soup. 

This is the next most costly dinner to hifydni, . Though not dear in 
itself it causes a very great outlay and almost a waste of clarified 
butter, which from earthen jars called hadis is poured without stint 
till the guest asks the person serving to stop. The sv/eet dish 
accompanying it is rice and sugar elioh.i, and a large quantity of 
clarified butter. The last class of cliiiiier is rice and mutton pul do f 
and some vegetable soop. If there is no mutton the dish is called 
I'O'riiia and is thought mean.''^ Along with it saffroned rice mrda is 
served.' 

Almost every feast-day and holiday has its own dish, and on 
Thursdays there is generally vSomething special for the evening 
meal. This is a cheap dish of rice and pulse curry, not costing 
more than 8 annas ibr a farnil^^^ of a man and wife with one child 
and a servant. Of holidays that liave special dishes, the 5th 
of the fir^^^^ of the Musahnaii year is the first. 

The dish for this day is rice and curds with milk, sugared-water 
and fried bimd and SDg<aj‘ It costs at least eight 
annas a head. The thirteenth oi the second month Sajdr is the 
Masalmaii picnic-day, and has its fried pastry tciJau, costing about 
one rupee a head. The first twelve days of the third month Babi- 
are held sacred on account of the death of the Prophet, 
sermons are preached and after the sermons several moiithfnils of 
rice and meat linjdni^ or rice and milk pudding hkif^ or parched and 
sweetened rice pawwd^ are distribiiied among the congregation. 
The expense to the person giving these sermon-dinners varies from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 50. The eleventh of the foiridZu month Bahi-iil-‘Ah]dr 
has its feast of pounded and sugared bread hialida^ costing about 
four annas a head. On the last Ifriday of the seventh, .month Bajjah 
families who have made a vow to do so, givo a dinner of rice curds 
and sugar served in earthen pots, aud known as the ]jot- dinner 
kdudds. The friends and relations that are a;skod to this Family 
feast, eat from the pots, and after they have eaten, layers of fresh 
rice curds and sugar are put into the pots and b^^ggars and |)oor 
people are fed from the same vessels. The diunoiv& costs i'rom 


^ The {lecails foi* a dal hluU aud Idoatta diunei' fi.)?- eighty gxiost^: are : Puke Ik. ?, 
lieo IiS. 5 , chu’lfitd. butter Kb. taiuavind and sp'ceB lie. I ; ti)fa] IOb. 18 . Poi* 
cholds, rice lie, K sugar Ks, 2, clarified butter Ks. 0, rJinoudB Ik. 2 5 tetal .Ks. 8, wich 
annas 8 for the cook and Re. 1 for fuel. Total for both Bs. 

* The detrdk for a ^mldo duinei* awe; CTariikd butter .Us. rice Ks. 5, xuuttou 
Ils, 2^5 soup Ksg a I total Bs. 181-, with Kb* 1 -^ for the cook and fuel aud K.!. 9.^ for 
zcmia. Total Ks, 20|. 

Tie defcaiis of a horma dinner are : Biec Us. 0, clarified Bs. l.g gram-puke 

annas S, spices annas 8, soup Bs, 6, fuel annas 8, cook annus 8, Total Es. 15-k 
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Es. 5 to Rs. 10. Oil tliG eveiiiiig of Sliab-barat/ tlie niglit o£ the 
thirteenth day of the eighth moiith bread and sv^eets* 

cJmpdtis and Mlwa^ costing abont Es. 4' are made and given to 
relations. During the ninth month Rimazaii on O 3 ontb of fasting, 
as both meals are taken at nighty leavened bread, bec^aiise light and 
easy of digx-stion and a number of cooling dishes are nsed. Tho 
iir>st of llio tenth inoatLi Shcmwdl is the first} of the two groat feasts 
of tlie year, and In-is its sMr-h&tmm (literally milk and dates), a dish 
of milk dates raisins and Termioelli, mutton-soup, and bread, cost- 
ing about eight anjias a licaeh On the. teiitli of Zil Hajj tho twelfth, 
month, the Ralr /c/, lit orally cow- feast, goats an cl cows arc sacrificed 
and presents of their ilesh made among frieiids and relations and 
dressed into several dishes and eaten. In the cold w'eathor as 
appetisers and tonics, certain dishes are very generrdly taken. Of 
these in north (lujardt, a dish c*liie.liy of garlic, and in the south one 
made of fenugreek seed are the chief. A favourite 

hot- weather dish is thin wdieat or rice cakes with mango jiiice, and 
in north Oujarat /t’/r^r;?.?.AMb,nusops hexandra be and curds. 
The favourite cold- weather dish is in south Gujarat a stew of 
potatoes French- beans and mutton, eaten with wdieat bread and 
washed down by imferineiited palm juice vrrra. Tho cost in botli 
cases is about one' rupee, a head. 
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CHAPTER I¥. 

DAILY LIFE. 

A MuhamjM AB AN bIiohM begin the day by rising at the morning 
call to prayer, washing, and saying his prayers, either at home, or, and 
this has the higher approval of the Prophet, in the mosque with the 
congregation of his brother- Moslims. Very few of the rich begin 
their day in this way. Hising about seven, a rich man washes his face 
hands and feet, takes his cup of tea or coffee, and sits smoking and 
eating betel-loaf, reading, or gossipping with his friends. About 
eleven he orders breakfast, unleavened wheat -bread, mutton or 
vegetable and mutton soup and cream, with sometimes a dish of rice 
with some pickle relish or cheese, and a dessert of mangoes plantains 
or any fruit that is in season. When breakfast is over, he has his pii)e 
for half an hour, and if there is business to do he attends to it* If the 
day is an idle one, he sleeps for an hour or two, and later, when the 
heat is passing, makes ready for a drive, a ride, or a walk. On 
his return from exercise, about seven, he has his sapper, a dish of rice, 
or pulse and rice with mutton and vegetable soup, or minced meat 
pielde and w^afer-biscuits, and fruit or sweets, and after smoking a 
pipe talks with friends or with the women of the family, till he 
goes to rest about eleven. Where the head of a rich or middle dass 
family takes opium, he eats it, or drinks it dissolved in water, about 
seven in the morning, wdien he has nsually some friends with him. 

There is in many ways much sameness in the daily lives of middle 
class Musalmnns. He is up early to say his morning prayers and go 
through his religious washing. He comes back to a cup of tea or 
coffee, and smoking a reads, looks after his private affairs, or 

pays or receives visits for two or three hours. By eleven oYdock 
breakfast is ready. After breakfast he generally goes out, stopping 
at business till five or six in the evening. In north Gujarat between 
four o^elock and dinner time, those addicted to opium have a second 
dose of it, their friends coming in and smoking and talking for an 
hour. When evening prayers are over he takes his supper, passing 
the rest of his time in chess backgammon or talk, till about eleven 
o^clock he retires to rest, 

A poor Musalindii rises early, goes through his religious washing, 
attends morning prayers, and every Friday bathes at the mosque or 
at home. After prayers he goes to market to buy provisions. He 
breakfasts at eleven, and after smoking a i>ipe, goes to his work, 
where he stays till evening* On his return he dines and spends the 
rest of the evening with friends or s moking by himself, and about 
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eleven after saying liis fifbh. or last prayer goes to rest. This 
routine is broken by Fridays^ holidays, and times of family joy or 
mourning. Of holidays and ceremonial days some account is given 
below. To almost all Mnsalmdns Friday is a day of rest. After 
bathing and attending the holiday prayer and sermon at the mosque, 
he takes his breakfast, generally somewhat better than the 
every-day meal, and returns to the mosque to hear the noonday 
prayers and a sermon. Most spend the afternoon in resting and 
the evening in driving or walking. At night they again attend 
jnayers in the mosque, and, if they can afford it, end the day with a 
somewhat richer meal than usual. 

Even where there are no children, as almost every family has its 
poor relations and dependants, the rich Musalman woman’s life is 
seldom dull or lonely. The mornings are passed at the toilet and 
except in very rich families, in seeing that breakfast is properly 
prepared. After breakfast most women rest for an hour or two and then 
sew, embroider, talk, and amuse themselves with chess backgammon 
and other games till, in the afternoon, visits are paid and received. 
Then supper has to be got read}^ and the time between supper and 
rest passes in talk, or in hearing or reading tales and romances, chiefly 
Urdu religious and love stories. If there are children, especially young 
children, most of the day is passed in looking after them. Except 
that more of it is spent in household work, cooking needlework 
and embroidery, the life of a middle class woman differs but little 
from that of a rich woman. Some of them embroider and sew 
articles for sale, disposing of them by the help of old women, who 
are paid a small sum for the trouble of hawking them. In north 
Gujarat middle class and even rich women weave and spin cotton 
yarn, work being brought to them by Ydnias, who cry about in the 
streets offering work, the women notwithstanding zendmh or seclu- 
sion rules, themselves making their bargams. In poor families the 
women are at work by dawn grinding corn, bringing water, and 
preparing breakfast. Between meals they sew for home or for sale 
patchwork quilted caps of cotton and silk, or in north Gujardt they 
weave.^ A woman sups ^vlien her husband has finished his meal and 
soon after, having washed iier pots and dishes and cooking utensils, 
goes to rest. 


^ The articles woven by wonicn are turbans and waistclotlis dhotis of silk, ildcha 
and and gold brocade. They are })aid for the first from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4, the 

labour of at least ten days, and for the second and third from Rs, 10 to Rs. 20, the 
labour of a laonth or six weeks, 
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The following statement shows that while there arc few 
engaged, their chief occupations are cultivating, lab 

Qujarat Mus 


No. 

CliASS, 1 

SueAT, 

Broach. 

i\ren. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 


Class L — Public Slerviae, 1 

' ! 





1 

Govorument Servants | 

1121 


893 

... 



1121 

••• 

893 

... 


Class IL — Professions, 





3 

3 

4- 

5 

G 

7 

Religion and Charity ... 

Ed oeation and Literature ... ... ...i 

Law 1 

Mcdieiiio ... - 

Fine Arts, chiefly Painting and Music 
Mechanics 

102 

527 

(> 

30 

00 

2 


217 

21 

2 

15 

19 

... 


Total ...1 

817 

... 

274 

... 


Class III, — Private Service, ! 





8 

9 

lu 
.1.1 
12 
13 ; 
i 

C Domestic 1 

Senautbj^ OlUbi-s i 

Barbers ... ... ... ... 

Washermen ... ... ..-i 

Water-carriers ... i 

Miscellaueons ... ... ... ...i 

1 

341 

455 

462 

75 

63 

10 

f 

291 

133 

52 

‘"s 

... 

! 

i 

Total 

1400 

... 

479 


i 

Class Land, 





14 j 

15 1 
10 : 

17 

18 

cnifcivatoM 

Labourers, Picld 

Ditto Others ... 

Horsebreahers ... ... ... ... 

266 

3240 

540 

1113 

32 

j" ' « »« 

4019 

I0J93 

060 

1119 

14 

»«* } 
! 


Total ... 

5107 


1.6,014 

... 


Class FI ^Trade, 





10 

30 

31 
22 
23 

Convey aiicd o£ Persons and G-oods 

1 General Shopkeepers ... ,,, 

Merchants and Traders 

Commercial Agents and Employes 
Miscellaneons 

1130 

1 

255 

78 

8 

««« 

»«• ■ 

143 

”43 

59 



Total ... 

. 1472 

... 

245 

... 


IVo similai* details arc 
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professions, trades, or crafts in which MusalmAns are not 
ouring, pressing oil, spinning cotton, and trading ; 


AI.ZiAHS, 


K.ilRA. 

PAxcir Mahals. 

Ahmidabai). 

Total. 

Total. 

Men, 

■ ■ 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. . 

'Women. 

I2G0 


533 


1032 


5442 

. 

... ■: 

. 

5442 

32GO 

.... 

533 

... 

1632 


5442 


5442 ■ 

216 

... 

69 


500 


1200 


1200 

14 


33' 

« • « 

123 

... 

718 


718' 1 

28' 

... 

... 

... 

9 

... 

45 


45 ! 

12 


5 

... 

2!) 

... 

82 


82 

M 

... 

29 


264 

... 

433 



433 i 



82 


... 


84 

... 

84 

■ 801 


' 21S 


022 


2562 

... 

2562 

247 


267 


551 


1697 


1697 ' 

102 


ICO 


149 

.... . 

999 


999 

101 


87 

... 

368 


1070 


1070 

7 


'' 12 


243 


337 

... 

337 

2 


13 




81 J 


'"'""■'81 

t 

... ,| 

! 

.. ... 

... 

‘"■'1' 


11 

j- •** 1 

il 

450 1 

. 1 

, 539 


1312 


4195 

1 

,'4195 

Oils 


412 

I 

1781 


15,896 

1 1 

i 15,896 

3S05 


598 


4350 

... . 

22,792 

... 

; 22,792 

276 


43 

... 

■ 324 

1' ... ■ 

1952 


I 1952 

1541 


141 

... 

3891 

1 ■... .. 

7805 


i 7805 

53 

... 



170 


269 


i 269 

1 ' 

15,093 


1194 

■■ ■ ■' ,i 

10,616 

■ v:-; 

48,714 

... 

48,714 

12.3 


623 


V'' :59a:! 


2614 


2014 

36 


135 

■ ... 

.' 17 :'.! 


189 


189 

3U 


421 


■■■■■' ^^■042J 

' r'- 

1975 


1975 

52 


53 


185 


427 


427 

1 






14 

... 


526 

... 

1232 


1744 

... 

4068 

... 

4968 


available for later figures. 
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No. 

Class. ' 

Setrat. 

1 Broach. 

! 

Men. 

Women, 

Men. 

Women. 


Class VL --Crafts. 





24 

Indigo Dyers ... ... ... 

30 


26 


25 

Vegetable Oil Makers and Seilers 

439 




26 

Manufacturers and Dealers in animal 






produce 

)rr 

i 


210 


27 

GottoncleanerSj Bpinners, and Weavers ... 

2340 


120 


28 

Silk Spinners and W eavers 

345 


640 


29 

Hem p and Fla^c Spinners and Dealers . . . 

4 


98 


30 

Bricklayers ... ... 

99 


124 


31 

Stonemasons and Briekmakers 

31 




32 

Carpenters ... ... ... ... ••• 

9 


34 


i 33 

Housepainters and Decorators 

12 


... 


1 34 

Dealers in Iron and Hardware 

9S 


... 


35 

Wooden Bracelet and Comb Makers 

1292 

* •* ' 

370 


3G 

Wiredrawers, Tinmen, and Eleetroidaters.. 

83 

' M tt • 

... 


37 

Gold and Silver Smiths ... ... ... 

14 


23 

A*. 

38 

Jewellers and Dealers in Precious Stones... 

4 

... 


... 

39 

Calico-Printers ... 

24 

... 

••• 


40 

Calenders, Fullers, and Dyers 

222 



• •• 

41 

Tailors ... 

122 


61 


42 

Embroiderers, Gold-lace Makers and Sellers 






of Artificial Flowers ... 

■■ 445 

... 



43 

Printers and Booksellers 

124 



• • t 

44 

Millers, Grinders, and Huskers of Grain. . . 

5 

... 

fl « • 

• .j. 

45 

Bakers and Parcbers of Grain 

119 

... 

38 


4G 

Sellers of Fruit and Vegetables , . , 

23 

... 

37 

... 

47 

Grocers and Dealers in Preserves 

91 


10 


1 4S 

Makers, liefiners, and Sellers of Sugar ... 


... 

... 


49 

Confectioners ... ... ... ... 

*“ 8 

• •• 

164 


60 

Butchers and Meat Sellers 

316 

... 

30 


51 

Fisliermen and Fislunongers ... ... 

25 

... 

... 


! 62 

Provision Dealers ... ... 

■2G| 

... 

• t • 

... 

63 

Sellers of Intoxicating Drugs ^ ^ 

2' 


*«» 


64 

Hellers of Perfumes and Medicines 

39 



... 

55 

Firewood Sellers 

76 

... 

*-* 


6G 

Miscellaneous 

767 

... 

196 

... 


Total ... 

17,286 

... 

, 20,685 

... 


Class VII » — Misaellaiteous. 





67 

Bent Receivers 

84 


1C5' 


68 

Pensioners 

69 

... 

22i 


69 

Beggars and Paupers ... ... 

953 


786; 


GO 

Wives and Mothers 

... 

16,879 


18,836 

01 

Boys ... 

73GG 


13,404| 

... 

62 

Girls 

.... 

9321 

... 11,750 

63 

Prostitutes ... 

... 

108 

... 

22 


Total ... 

26,748 

26,303 

35,062i 30,608 
i 1 
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Total. 

j Total. 

Men. 

Women 

.| Men. 

Women 

Men. 

Women 

Men. 

Women. 

1 

1296 

* 30 

1473 

*163 

35 
67 

15 
32 

141 

36 
25 

’**20 

41 

5 

*’20 

^.’”72 

16 

6 

’ 138 
10 
: 5 

"27 

3 

329 

i •« 

f i« 

• • « 

’l90 

1 

53 

04 

3 

15 
87 
42 

8 

4 

1 

2 

'’*10 

11 

21 

23 

260 

‘’21 

16 

2' 

73 

6 

14 

23 

183 

**• 

7 

959 

190 

4207 

164 
24 
70 
40 
34 
30 
72 

117 

40 

16 

37 

192 

SS 

1 

505 

1 

503 

436 

165 
10 
10 

252 

49 

10 

11 

78 

275 

1265 

* • • 

64 

2SS4 

438 

8193 

1213 

129 

471 

m 

186 

57 

202 

1978 

167 

79 

64 

45 

457 

276 

446 

749 

17 

753 

535 

531 

10 

203' 

751 

86 

119 

19 

158 

377 

2739 

1 •§ 

««» 

» * » 

« «« 

*«« 

64 

2SS4 

438 

8193 

1213 

129 

471. 

193 

ISO 

57 

202 

1978 

167 

70 

54 

45 

457 

276 

446 

749 

17 

753 

535 

531 

10 

203 

751 

86 

ill) 

19 
158 
377 ■ 

2:39 

90,711 

21,644 

... 

4868 


20,228 


90,711 


.'87 , 

659 

:'''l-C379,.: 

21,975 

11,935 

42'. 

1 

2 

165 

2?07 

*«* 

4525 

2522 

S 

■ 75 ■ 
61 
2351 

137o30 

• • • 

27,555 

11,777 

107 

412 

153 

4914 

50,986 

■ ♦ • ♦ 

89,770 

47,305 

282 

412 

153 

4914 

89,770 

50,980 

47,305 

282 

36,778 

33,052 

7843 

7055 

41,745 

39,438 

147,176 

137,367 

284,583 


■ '™~~* 

' " 
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The folio whig details give some idea of the general condition of these 
different classes. 

In Government service there are 5442, chiefly soldiers, police- 
messengers, postmen, and some clerks and schoolmasters. Except a 
few higher officers in the police, revenue, and judicial branches of the 
service, many Musalmmis in the lower grades of Government service 
are more or less embarrassed. 

Of Professional men there are, under religion and charity, 1200, 
sehoolmasfcers, mosque servants, and religious teachers. Of these the 
mosque servants are poor and the religious teachers and elegy-singers 
well-to-do, many of the spiritual guides living with much 

state and show. Under medicine come 82, chiefly doctors liakhnsy^ as 
a class well-to-do and many o£ them rich, and a few midwives who are 
generally well-to-do. Under iine arts come 433, chiefly singers, 
painters, dancers, and actors. People of this class are careless and live 
expensively and as a rule arc ];)adly off. 

Under Service come 4195, chiefly doraestie and other servants 2096, 
and barbers lOTO, wdio have good and steady work and make money, 
])nt being thriftless are generally indebted, and washermen 337, who 
have constant employment and l)ehig steady workers and thrifty save 
money. 

Under Land eoine 48,714. Of the landowners, 1 5,896, many of them 
large proprietors arc, through extravagance, indebted and embarrassed 
and their lands are rapidly passing l)y unredeemed mortgage and 
sale into the hands of moneylenders. Many of the small landholders, 
Sunni Bohoras and. others, are well off*. Tenants, 22,792, are on the 
whole well-to-do. -Labourers, 1952, from irregular work and bad 
wages are poor. Dealers in animals, 480, except horse-dealers, are as 
a rule in good condition. 

Under Trade come 4968. Of these the chief are Bohorfi,s, chiefly 
Shiahs, having cutlery shops, oil man- stores, hardware, and Europe 
shops. They are well-to-do and thrifty and save money. 

Under Cxufts come 90,711, chiefly oilmen, 2884, who, well paid and 
thrifty, save money ; cotton spinners and weavers, 8193, most on 
account of decreasing work poor and in debt ; tanners, 438, well-to-do 
with steady work ; bricklayers, 471, well-to-do ; lime-burners and biiek- 


1 The (Jnjanlt Masalmdii physician or may he the son of any middle clas.s 
01 ' even rich family. After leurniiig a little Persian and Arabic lie chooses a master 
an<l with him studies the four or five hooks on Arabian medicine commonly 
known as Greek Medicine Tibh’-i'-Ytindju* The works generally studied arc Mizdn-v.h 
Tih, Munahuh, and Mujax, where, as a rule the pupil stops, and begins to learn practical 
surgery. In practical surgery they are taught the art of dressing wounds, bleeding, 
joint -setting, and couching for the cataract. Thtir medicines are almost entirely vegeta- 
ble. The charges vai\y from I\o, to Rs. 3 a visit accox'ding to professional reputation. 
'Fhe medicine ^if given by the doctor is charged separately. If not it is bought in the 
niarket according to the pi’escription given. xV i*icl] man cm recovety, besides the fee, 
gives Insyloctor a suit of clothes or a shawl* As a class physicians are kind to the poor 
often giving them advice and medicine free of charge. They seldom have any knowledge 
of or practise midwifery, as to admit a male stranger at child-birth woxxld be against the 
spirit of I shin] . 
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makers, 186^ well-to-do and thrif ty^ save money ; masons, 193, with 
well paid but uncertin employment, well-to-do; house painters, 57, 
with uncertain work, badly off ; tinmen, 167, well-to-do; dealers 
in precious stones, 51, wmll-to-do; wooden bracelet and comb 
makers, 1978, well-to-do ; dyers and calico-printers and fullers, 566, 
well-to-do ; tailors, 276, work constant but wages low as a class 
poor ; embroiderers, 14)6, in middling condition, with uncertain work 
and thrifty habits ; paper-makers, 749, well-to-do but work falling 
off, are thrifty and saving ; millers, graingrinders, and huskers, 817, 
poor and ill paid; bakers and grainparchers, 753, have constant 
work, are well-to-do and thrifty ; sellers of fruit and vegetables, 
535, poor but thrifty ; grocers, chiefly Shiah Bohoras, 531, well off; 
butchers, 751, well-to-do, almost rich ; fishermen, 86, poor ; provision 
dealers, 119, well-to-do ; dealers in tobacco and drugs, 19, well-to- 
do ; perfume-sellers, 158, chiefly Shiah Bohoras, well-to-do ; fire- 
wmod sellers, chiefly Kathiaras, 877, well-to-do, almost rich ; holders 
of house property, 412, well-to-do; pensioners, 153, in fair condi- 
tion ; beggars and paupers, 4914, poor; prostitutes, 282, in fair 
condition but extravagaot and indebted. 

Except in some cases in north Gujarat, rich women seldom add 
to the family income by their work. Many women of middle class 
families like the rich, earn no money. But some of them, and 
almost all the poor, by their labour put something into the family 
purse. In north Gujarat for some middle class and for many poor 
■women, weaving of turbans, cotton-silk, and brocade is the regular 
occupation. From this source it is not unusual for a clever worker 
to make as much as Es. 3 to Es. 4 a month. In south Gujarat, 
where middle chiss and some poor women embroider and work at 
or silk and calico knotting, a clever hai].d earns as much 
as 8 annas or a rupee a day. Others sew for wages, and some of 
the poor make patcdi-work caps of cotton or silk, earning in this way 
from Es. 2 to Es. 3 a month. Many friendless widows work as 
day labourers. Women of the cultivating Sunni Bohoras and a few 
other classes work in the fields with their husbands. 

Besides the occupations followed by Hindus and Parsis as well as 
by Musalmans, there are some classes of workmen almost all of wdiom 
arc Musalmans. The chief of these are musicians and dancers, brass 
band and kettledrum players, 433 ; barber-surgeons, 1070 ; horse 
breaker's chdljiih emodrs, 269 ; tinsmiths haldigars, 167 ; bangle-sellers 
in north Gujarat, 1978 ; embroiderers and paper flower makers in 
south Gujarat, 446 ; butchers, 751: attar and perfume sellers, 158; 
and fuel-sellers liathidrds^ 377. 

Except in so far as they stand in need of their capital, 
mans are, as craftsmen, in no way inferior to Hindus. Their 
special skill in embroidery gives them a monopoly of the art, and 
the secrets of the lead and silver work knowm as Vulri and of the 
manufacture of glue, rest with a few Musalman families and are by 
them strictly guarded. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

CONDITION. 

On the condition of Guiarat Musalmans two general remarks 
may be made. Those north of the Mahi are more thrifty and 
better off than those to the south, and the most prosperous, both 
in the north and in the south, are chiefly or altogether of Hindu 
origin. 

Though less thrifty than the Hindus^ the Musalmdns are in 
ordinary life neither wasteful nor extravaga».t. Of classes who are 
able to add to their capital^ the chief are, among traders, Bohor4s 
both Shiahs and Sunnis; among cultivators, all classes of Sunni 
Bohords ; among craftsmen, oilmen, cement-burners and brick- 
makers, firewood-sellers, and butchers; and among those engaged 
in service, Arab soldiers and watchmen, bakers, barbers, vegetable 
and fruit sellers, and carters. As they are not allowed to lend 
money, a rule which all Musalmans except most classes of Hindu 
origin obey, their chief forms of investment are, for merchants and 
shopkeepers, trade ; for cultivators, land and farm stock ; for many 
of all classes, house property ; and for all, gold and silver ornaments. 
Musalmans invest almost nothing in Government savings banks and 
securities. 

Cases of debt among the rich arc rare, among the middle classes 
common, and among the poor usual. A middle class borrower, 
gene^pxllj on the vsecurity of his house or land, can raise Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 65)0 at from nine to twelve percent a year. "With much care 
some families clear themselves from heavy liabilities. But as a 
rule a large debt passes fi'om father to son. A poor man who has 
ornaments or other security may raise Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 at from 
twelve to eighteen per cent a year. But with only personal 
security, for the greater risk a bonus is charged, and the I'ates rise 
as high as forty or fifty per cent. Many families, especially among 
weavers and other poor townsmen, are sunk in debt almost beyond 
hope. But of these a considerable number would seem to be a fair 
inatch for tlie monoylcndei’s, few of them failing to keep back from 
Jiim, or worni out of him, money enough for their marriage or death 
dinners, and for building a house or purchasing stock for agricultural 
purposes. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

RELIGION. 

Both: tlie leading forms of tlie Miisalman faith, the Sunni and the 
Sliiali, are found ill Gujarat. According to the 1872 census! of 993,324 
the total Musalmaii population 507^440 were Sunnis and 422^793 
Shiahs. Of Sunnis^ tliere are among the regular or part-foreign classes, 
Shaikhs, Pathans, and some of the Sayacls^ and about live-sixths of the 
local or irregular communities. Of Shiahs there are among the regular 
classes, most of the Alughals and some of the Sayads^ and of local com- 
munities most trading Bohords, the Tais_, and many of the Momnas. 

In Gujarat the Sunni faith, was spread chiefly by direction of tlie 
rulers and the Shiah faith by the persuasion of ])reachers. The most 
zealous Sunnis were^ of the early governors, Alf Khan (a., n. 1207- 
1317) ; of the Ahmedabad kings, Aluzaffar Shah I. (a.I). 1390 - 141] ), 
Ahmad I. (a.d. 1411- 1441), Mahmud Begada (A.n. 1459 -1513), and 
Miizaffar IL (1536 - 1550), and of the Mughal emperors Jaharigji* 
(a.I). 1605 - 1627) and Aurangzib (a.d, 1658- 1707). The spread of 
the Shiah faith, except what it may owe to the Nawabs of Cambay 
and the i^ersian refugees at his courts has been due to the success of 
three great missionaries, Abdullah (aWit a.d. 1130) the apostle of the 
Mustaali Ismailian or Daudi Bohora faith; Kutb-ud-dm (a.d. 1400) 
and his descendants the Pirdna saints ; and Shah Tdlxir^ the Ismailian 
courtier-missionary in the early years of the sixteenth century.^ 

The original question in dispute between Sunnis and Shiahs, wliether 
as the Sunnis hold, Abubakiir, Umar, and Uthmdn were the lawful 
successors of the Prophet, or wex*e, as the Shiahs contend, usurpers, 
defrauding Ali of his right to the KhiMfat, lias given rise to several 
differences in belief and practice. The cLkf of the differences are that 
the Shiahs leave out of the Kuraaxi certain passages which, they say 
were written by Uthman ; they add a chapter in praise of Ali which 
they say Uthman kept back ; and to other parts they give a different 
meaning from that accepted by the Sunnis* The Shiahs do not believe 
ill saints, and follow tire precepts of the twelve instead of the four 
Imdms.^ They claim for their head doctors in Persia, the mnjiaJiids 


^ In A.I). 1709 Baliudui’ Shdlx (A.n, 1707 - 1713) emiieror o£ Delili issued an order 
tliat in tlie pablic prayers among the attributes of the Khalifiili Ali the Shiah eiathct 
iveui or heir should be introduced. This order caused great ciscontont among the 
Ahmedabad Sunnis. They warned the reader not to use the word wai^t and as lie 
persisted, on the next occasion tlioy dragged him from the pulpit and stahhed him to 
death. Muntakhib-ul-Lnbdh in Elliot, VII* 421. 

The twelve Shiah Imams arc : (1) Muituza Ali (date of birth not known), died at 
Kiifa, A.n* 660 j (2) Imini Hasan, born A.n. 635 ; (6) Imdm Husain, A.n. 62G ; (4) 
Zain-ul-Abidln, A.n. 053 ; (5) Muhammad Bakir, A.n. 675 y (6) Jafar Sadik, A.n. G98 j 
(7) Musi Kdziui, A.n, 745j (8) Musi Bam, A,n, 770;49) Taki Abu Jaafar, A.n. 810^ 
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or religious superiors, the power o£ altering the spiritual and temporal 
law ; the Sunnis say that the time for change ceased with the four 
Imdms Sliafal, Abu Hanifah^ Malik^ and Hambal.^ In practice some 
sects of Shiahs differ from Sunnisj chiefly by counting the month from 
the fading of the old moon and not as the Sunnis do from the shining 
of the new moon. They pray thrice instead of five times a day, and in 
praying hold their hands open by their sides instead of folding them 
below the breast." Except these and a few other particulars the beliefs 
and customs of the rival sects are the same. 

Belief in the unity of God; in his angels; in bis books, tlie Jewish 
Christian and Muhammadan scriptures ; in his prophets ; in his govern- 
ment of the world ; in good and evil as coming from Him ; and in the 
day of resurrection/ are the chief articles of a Musalman’s faith. A 
Muslim should pray^ five or three times a day, give a part of his goods 
to the poor/^ fast in the month of Bamazdn^ and make a pilgrimage 
to Makkah, and if a Shidh, to Karbala and Sfiah Najaf if he has no 
debt and is rich enough. Muslim worship consists of a number of bows 
and prostrations accompanied with prayers and verses from the Kuradn.^ 
Each of the five daily prayers has its separate form, and on Fridays 
and on the days of the liamazdn and Bakr festivals^ the reading of 
prayers is accompanied by a sermon. The funeral prayer is simply 
repeating several times the words AlicU-o-AIcbar God is great. 

Though as a body not very zealous, Gujarat Musalmans are on the 
whole careful to observe the chief rules of their faith. Few of them 
go to the daily public prayers. But the Friday service is well attended ; 
and crowds Join with fervour in the long night prayers tarmM o£ 
the Ratnazan. Though among Sunnis it is chiefly a time of noisy 
merriment, to Shiahs both men and women, the Muharrem is a season 


{10) Mml Hah-an Askari, A.n. 829 5 (11) Aim Muliammad Askari, A.n. 845 ; (12) 
Al-meiidi, A.D. 971. Tlie four Sunni Imams arc ; Slntfai A.n. 767 -819, Abu Haiiifab 
A.n. 700-733 5 Millik (A,i), 708 - 7^3, died a.u. 735), and Hambal(born A.i). 7^0, date* of 
clcatli not known), 

A Tlic four Suuni Imams have given rise to tlie four scliools the Hauafi. Shafai, Maliki, 
and Hambali. Except the Arabs who belong to the Shafai school, Gujarat Sunni 
Musalmans are llanafis. 

2 When xirayxng with njamadl of the Sunnis the Shiah deports liimsolf according to 
the orthodox part of the company in obedience to the Bhidh doctrine of takiyya/l 
literally fear or caution. Where the Shialns are in a minority they practice this doctrine 
and while acting upon it they oven vilify their own sect if their personal safety requires, 
Blochman^s A'lnd-Akbari, 338 note 3, 

The Sunni prays five times, before sunrise /r^r, at noon between four and 

sunset amr^ at sunset magJirib^ and from S to 13 p.im. tVia. Some very religious 
Sunnis say a sixth prayer fuh&JJnd at'midnight, and a seventh called Ishrak two hours 
after tlie morning prayers. The bhuih prays three times ; before sunrise fajar^ at noon 
when ho repeats both the zidiT and the amr prayers, and at sunset when he says the 
mwjlirib and iaha jiraycrs. Some of them say also the midnight iahajjucl prayer^ 

The poor tax zakafy literally purification, is 2|* per cent on all incomes over a hundred 
nipeos a year, and from the poor seven and a quarter pounds of wheat ahead to he paid in 
the liamazdn month. 

^ The body of the por.son praying as well as the place of prayer must he free from 
anything causing legal uncleanness, The prayer must alway.s be preceded by ablution 
unless nothing that constitutes legal defilement has taken place since the former 
ablutions. Praying in company at a mosque is considered more meritorious than saying 
prayers at home. 
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of the keenest grief and real self-denial. Almost all observe tlie inontb Chapter YIL 

of fasting and attend services on the Bamazm and BaJcf Id feasts.^ Eeligion. 

All who can afford it give alms freely, and few, except those of Hindu 

origin^ lend money at interest or drink spirits, Ihey reverence the Shirks. 

name of the Prophet and the Kiiraan and accept the doctrines of their Practice, 

faith. The irregular classes of Shiahs and most of the Sunnis become 

m%m(h or disciples^ the former to their miU&s and the latter to some 

religions person called their pinddah or munkkl? Among the 

women, a few, chiefly unmarried daughters of Sayads, some Sliaikhs, 

and many of the trading Bohoras, both Sunnis and Shiahs/ are well 

taught in the Kiiraaii and other religious books. Many are pious, 

ami, though not allowed to appear at places of public worship, are 

careful to repeat their daily prayers and to keep fasts and other religious 

observances. 

The vowing of vows is older than Islam and is not opposed to the Vows, 

law of the Piopliet. The sacred Kuraaii represents the prophet Zakariyah 
(Zaeharias) vowing a vow of abstinence from speech for a certain 
number of days in return for the proimse of a son. The Virgin Mary 
when advised to betake herself to an unficquentcd spot for the birth 
of her son is asked to give forth as a reason for her isolation from the 
society of her people the fact tliat ^ she had vowed to heaven a fast not 
to speak unto men for the day' (Kuiaan Chap. XVI.) In Isldmic 
times the Prophet advised his daughter the Lady Patimah and 
her husband Ali to vow a fast of three da}’s for the recovery 
from illness of their sons Hasan and Husain. Vows to fast, to 
repeat a certain number of prayers, to give in charity a certain 
sum of money, to feed a certain number of poor, or to found some 
religious or charitable building or institution are vows strictly in 


1 The Sunnis hold these services at the Vtlgcih or prayer-place and at the mosques ; the 
Shiahs in their own mosques, 

3 The profession called l^ivi MtirUli or spiritual tiitela.e;e is practised hy north and 
south Gnjardt Sayads and a few Shaikhs of the Chishti anel Farhli families^ 'jliey call 
their followers muri(h\ Ainoii" the lower classes each class has its ^>0* or min'shkl and 
so far do the uneducated classes carry the idea of tlie necessity of liavinc^ a ^>0* that 
he-pir that is’ ;>0*-less is ateriii of scorn. Thus the Bukhdris have the Mcmans and Chhipas 
as their tlie Pirdna Sayads have the Moninas and Ktlkas, and there are bayads 

who claim the tutelage of the Gandrap or courtesan class. The h’ayad, who is a pi/q lirst 
initiates his disciples by liis inculcating on his follower the MusalniAii tenets of faith, hy 
exliorting him to eschew the ways of evil and to obey the sacred law of Isluui which 
constitutes the straightost way to virtue and heavenly approval He sips a little sherhat 
or sugared-water out of a cup and makes liis disciple drink c.f it. This is said to he 
taking the lab or lip-saliva of the Pii*. 'I'hc ceremony which is based on old 8iifi rites 
takes place either at the age of initiation four years four months and four days or before 
marriage or at any time of life. It often happens that the jsraetise <>f the Pir's life is 
in direct contravention to the rules aiid iTriuciplcs of virtue lie inculcates, but the mwi- 
ciate is taught from the outset that according to the Persian proverb his Pir is the olrjeet 
of Ids faith not of his imitation: “ Vtr'i-ondl'Jms aH utlhddi ml has tisl Onr hliint 
is straw, our belief in him is all.’* The Plr docs not impose on his disciples a regular tax 
but the income ho derives from them is sometimes immense. The disciples always 
supply their Pir with funds enough, either in cash or grab), to matnta'm him in decent 
comfort if not in luxury. Every four years the Pir visits his congregation when his follow- 
ers are bound to raise subscriptions to supply him with money. The Pfr is smnotimes 
invited by one of his people to bless the dying, the, bride and bridegroom, or a new 
house. This also is an occasion for inaking handsome, presents in cash or kind to the 
Hr, 
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aecorclaiiee with the letter ancV spirit of the law of IsMm. Such vows 
are off ered only by the strictly piotis. On the other hand vows admit- 
ting the mstriimentality of any pei*son living or dead, whether prophet 
or saint, are regarded by the religious as idolatrous. The 'Wahabis 
are bitter against such praetiees, denouncing the makers of such vows 
as little better than heretics. The Hindu instincts and ways of thought 
of the Indian ]\IusalmS.n have brought into existence a number of 
beliefs among which the efficacy of vows offered to dead saints and 
even to the Zcms and Taazidlu or the miniature ^hrines of the 
martyrs of Karbala hotter known as tdbutSj and to IXdaJis people 
inspired hy the martyrs have the first place. Such vows are of three 
classes : ’\''ows made to saints ; vows made to idazidks^ zaris^ OT tahlfs 
or other institutions of the Muharram ; and vows made to genii or 
fairies or spirits. 

Vows are also made to visit shrines of note. At present the shrine 
of Miran Sayad A.li at U'^njah in north Gujarat is the most famous 
in the province. This shrine lias risen to special importance owing' to 
the great faith reposed in the saint hy the late Gaik war Khanderao, 
who as a thank-offering presented a railing of solid silver. Since that 
gift the shrine draws a larger number of votaries than any shrine in 
Gujarat. The I’eputation that this shrine enjoys as an exorciser of 
spurits is not e(pialled by any other in Gujardt. Even the Dakhauand 
sometimes Ilajputana and the north furnish it with spirit-possessed 
votaries. As soon as a spirit-afflicted person arrives at the shrine 
at 'Uhijah the mijdmr or warden allots him quarters befitting his 
station in life in one of the open rooms or outhouses of the shrine. In 
the evening the patient sits with other votaries near the railing of the 
sainPs grave. He is given a cup of winter from the shrine well or 
cistern, on drinking which, if he is spirit-possessed, the unwelcome 
tenant of his body declares itself by the afllieted person beginning to 
nod or see-saw his liody backward and forward, or if a woman to toss . 
her hair and roll her eyes. If after one or two repetitions of the 
draught none of these effects is produced the ailment is concluded to be 
constitutional. In that ease the remedy is the internal or external use 
of the leaves of a tree growing near the grave of the saint. The tree 
is said by the shrine wardens to belong to no recognized family or 
class of Indian plants. It is said to have grown out of a vege- 
table toothbrush or ddUiu wffiich after using the saint thrust into 
the soft ground near him. After a ^Yhile it put out shoots and grew 
and gave forth loaves which have served for ages assure antidotes 
for all the evils which afflict the bodies of votaries. Its leaves 
liave been known to cure the most obstinate and chronic diseases, 
leprosies defying the treatment cf the ablest physicians, liloated 
dro])sies, and racking rheumatisms. In one case \vhere hopeless 
blindness was removed, the patient expressed his gratitude in an ode 
sometimes sung by the musicians and bards of the shrine. Sometimes 
evp the leaf remedy is dispensed Avith. The patient comes and 
sojourns at the shrine under the protection of the saint. After a time 
he or one of his party or one of the wardens is warned in a dream 
that the patient is Avell and should go. If the first warnin^^ 
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is disregarded a second and clearer dream follows accompanied by 
tlie threat of evil if the patient does not leave. The province of 
Gujarat abounds in instances of the miraculous curing powers of the 
Mfran. It sometimes happens that the person applying to the Miran 
is referred by him to some other saint. Of late many directions have 
been given to apply to the shrine of the Naw Shaliul or Nine 
Martyrs at Surat. The sp'rit-expelliug element at the Miran’s shrine 
is more interesting than the medical. It often happens that a spiiit 
is so obstinate that in spite of frequent punishments and castings out 
it does not leave or departs but a moment to at once return. Then 
the punishments inflicted are sometimes as terrible as they are 
degrading. The man possessed by one of these stubborn spirits is 
seen being dragged unwillingly as if by an unseen agent to a post 
where without any visible cord his hands seem to be bound and he 
to writhe and rave as if under severe corporal punishment. Some- 
times the possessed seems to be dragged towards the latrines of 
the shrine/ all the while entreating and praying the Mxran and 
promising future obedience and abject submission to liis invisible 
masters. His mode of progression has all the appearance of being 
forced and reluctant. Seeming to be dragged to the urinaiies or 
latrines he is immersed into the impurities and made to wallow in 
them. At last when he gives a faithful promise of future good conduct 
and when the fit is exhausted he removes himself from the place 
often with a shoe between his teeth as a sign of abject admission of 
defeat and runs from the shrine enclosure and drops as if dead. 
About an hour after lie wakes from his trance an entirely changed 
man. He is now in his proper senses, the wild and fagged look in 
his face during the days of his possession has disappeared, the dazed 
expression with the snake-like fixedness of the eyeballs are gone. He 
regains his usual spirits and after the performance of his vow is sent 
back to his home. 

At Muharram time the vows paid to the tomb or Ttiaziah of Husain 
or of Hasan are of two kinds. First, the distribution of milk and 
or dates or refined sugar to the people before a certain TdaziaA ; 
or second, the performance of some act of penance or self-torture 
before it. 

In the first case the person vowing sends the thing vowed to the 
place where the Taaziah is made when the person making the tdmiah 
says ^efdtiha or first chapter of the Kuradn over it and breaks 
a eocoanut and distributes the juice with ^^Bherlat or milk in small 
cups to those present. In the second case the person, who is generally 
a woman, vows to watch the Taaziah standing for a night or more. 
The woman goes to the place where the TdaziaJi is built and takes 
her stand in a corner keeping her vigil the whole night going where 
the Taaziah is carried and standing where it stops till it is brought 
back to its place. This class of vow is generally oSered by women of 
the lower or middle orders and is performed^ on the night of the 
martyrdom or sliahdclat that is the ninth night of the month of 
Muharram. Some people vow that if they gain a certain object or 
desire they shall on 'the tenth of every Muharram roll on the ground 
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for a eertam distance Before is on its way to its 

final iinmorsioB. Others vow that if they get a son or if a sick ehikl 
recovers at each Mnharram the child shall be made eitlier dnring the 
whole term of his life or up to a certain age to go abont in the guise 
of a tiger or a bear or a Hindu ascetic or a Mughal or a Bohora or a 
Hiisaini Brahman or a conch -hatted fooler harlequin called 8di}i 
Kotor a Master Conch-shell . The money that is eolleeted by these 
mummers is spent on the twelfth day of the MuhaiTam in cooking 
food and repeating ^hB fdtiha or opening chapter of the Knraan over it 
in the name of the martyrs and distributing the food among the people. 
Besides the people who thus join the Mnharram on account of vows 
made by them or their parents, others take part in the show out of a 
pure spirit of fun and merrymaking. 

The vows made to genii or fairies are called ImzmU (literally 
Presences). The genii who are generally made the recipients of such 
vows are supposed to bear the names of Chandkhan, Namin Mian, 
and Sheikh Saddod These assemblies ox Mzfdts are generally hehl 
by women. Dinners are cooked from which certain kinds of food 
notably beef are excluded and phaclalis or spirit-musicians are hired 
to sing songs in praise of the particular ginn whose vow is to be 
performed to the accompaniment of the drum or tambourine and the 
guitar with catgut strings. On such occasions the lady who is 
possessed by the glnn is believed to be completely under the influence 
of the spirit and is called the Asardanni. She is addressed by the 
person who consults her^ who is directed to do or abstain from certain 
acts or to present certain dishes as a thankofiering if she gains her 
object. Many other women also consult this //?V//;?,-possessed Asardanni 
and receive replies. Then frankincense is burnt and after the inspired 
one partakes of the banquet the spirit gradually leaves her body and 
a^Yakening from her trance she regains her usual condition. Fairy 
'hdzrdis are held in the same way. They are called Pari-on-Jee tabak^ 
■hharna Filling the fairy dishes. These vows are generally registered 
by women of the rich and middle classes on occasions of any illness of 
their daughters which is believed to be caused by spiritual agency or 
of children having fearful dreams and starting from their sleep.^ The 
fairy dishes or tabais are also filled on occasions of marriage if the 
bride has long remained unmarried and if her mother has registered a 
vow to fee the fairies if her daughter gets a husband. 

Musalm^ns have three kinds of religions buildings ; mosques or 
mafijids} namdzgdh or idgdhs where the id or festival prayers are 


* Muhiy-jxid-dfn of Amrolia or Famblial was the son of a Sheikh of the name of 
2^angi by his wife Pjitima. On his promotion to the spijitnal pantheon of Indian 
Miisalniitn women he was named Sheikh Saddo. Dahist^ni Mazahlb, III, 234 
^ Jan bYihib the great Urdu poet of theEekhtah Zabdn or Women^s Language expresses 
this idea in the following coupltfc : 

Taryon ifcd tabaJe eXhoHingi divdni ho jcU(7u 
Kuehh hkoie hai jo khdb mSn darya nazar dyd. 

To fairies I will otfermgs make lest. I go crazed and mad. 

There’s something wrong a dream of seas and rivers I have had. 
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said' j andj for the Sliialis private mournings chapels where the 

praisesof their early religious leadersor Imams B,re read and their elegies 
sung. Especially in Alimedabad and Surat, Mnsalm^ns are well sup- 
plied with mosques. But almost all are old, and now-a-days partly from 
want of means and partly from lack of zeal, few new mosques are builtd 
In the ordinary mosque a small flight of stone steps leads through a. 
stone gateway, bearing in verse the date of its building, into a paved 
and cement-lined court from forty to fifty yards long and about 
twenty wide. In the court is a pond about twenty feet square its 
sides lined with stone seats. At one end of the* court are two rooms, 
one the kammam or bath-room, generally known as that is 

water-store 5 the other the room of the beadle miilla or mujawar?- 
Opposite the gate is the place of prayer, a cement-lined brick pavement 
raised about a foot above the level of the court. It is open to the east 
and closed on the other three sides covered by a roof. About the- 
middle of the west or Makkah wall is an arched niche mehrobf and^ 
close by a wooden or masonry pulpit mimhar, raised four or five 
steps from the ground and against the wall near the pulpit, a wooden* 
staff asoj, which according to old custom, the preacher holds in his 
hand or leans on.. On ordinary days the floor is covered with 
matting and on high days with carpets. The walls are generally of 
brick covered with whitewash, sometimes ornamented with scrolls, 
bearing in golden letters the name of the Prophet and the first 
four Klialifahs, or a chapter of the Kurajin. At night the building 
is lighted by glass lamps set in iron wall-brackets, or if there are 
rich men in the congregation with chandeliers hung from the roof. In 
the month, of the mosque is well lighted, every worshipper 

bringing with him a lamp which he hangs up while he says his 
prayers. To meet the cost of repairs lighting and the beadle’s pay, 
most mosques have some small endowment, the rent of lands houses or 
shops. These funds are entrusted to some member of the congregation, 
generally of good family and position, known as the miitawalU or 
guardian. If there is no endowment the charges are met by 
subscription among the congregation. 


^ Several of tlie old mosques of •wood and of stone are converted Hindu tcinplcs, some 
Jain others Bralliman. Of stone temide-niosques the best specimens are at Pattaii 
Ahmeddbdd and Cambay. One of the best wooden temple-mosques is at Eilndir near 
b'urat. Tlie drst mosque designed by the Prophet (on whom be peace !) at Madinali 
had no mrmbar or jmlpit. The first pulpit built in Islam^^ as constructed by Amr- 
ibnal-Aas the Muslim conqueror of Egypt in the mosques he founded at Alexandria 
642-43). When IJnmr the second Khalifali heard of this he wrote to Amr: ‘‘ Was it not 
enough for thee to stand with thy back towards Muslims that thou shouldst also 
elevate thyself over their heads/' Ibni Khaldun, Vol. I. page 225, Arab text Cairo Edn. 

2 The beadle mwjdwar who keeps the mosque clean and lights it at night is generally 
a newcomer, a Pathdn or Hindustdni from the north-west. From the mosque fund he is 
paid eight annas to two rupees a month. In south Gujaralt the beadle adds to this 
Xuttance by taking care of the graveyard attached to the mosque, receiving for his 
trouble from several families monthly payments of four to eight annas each. In north 
Gujarat, where the mosque is generally separate from the graveyard, the beadle earns 
something by sewing or by teaching. 

^ As the niche and Hie minaret date so late as the days of Al Walxd the sixth Umaiyad 
(a.X). 705-716) Sir Richard Burton (Arabian Nights, I. 166-61) thinks the niche to be 
the symbol of Venus and the minaret the symbol of Praipus, or tlie Hindu and\ 
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The Tdgali also called or prayer-place^ iised oBlj 

Simnis^ is generally built outside of a town. It consists of a pavement 
of stone or cement raised three or four feet above the level of the 
ground. Along the west facing east is a wall with a small turret at 
each end. At the middle three to five steps rise from the pavement 
and form the pulpitp from which, on the Ramdz&n^^id 
festivals^ after the prayers are over sermons are preached. ^ 

ImdmbdcUs or the Leaders^ enclosures are used only by Shidhs, There 
are but two in all Gujarat^ one at Surat and another, a grand one, in 
Cambay. Here, during the early days of the Muharram, the model of 
the Karbala sbrine is kept and some chapters of some book commemo- 
r Siting the heroic sufferings and noble courage of the martyrs of 
Karbala is read, the congregation beating their breasts in response 
to the saying of the preacher and some of them bruising themselves till 
blood flows. 

Besides the beadle mujdwdr, mi. the mosque guardian mutaivalliy 
five officers^ the priest midla^ the preacher khatib, among the Shi^ihs 
the singer of elegies Marsiahklian^ the law professor and doctor of 
divinity maulai% and the civil judge kazi^ me entrusted with religious 
duties. Of these the priest or 7rtulla is the lowest. Any man who 
can read the Kuraan and knows his prayers may become a mulla. 
He is generally a poor man’s son. But there is no rule as to his 
father^s occupation or position. A man in search of a mtillds place 
applies to the warden of the mosque. Most of the finiUas are young, 
and as the pay and gifts are not enough to keep a family in anything 
like comfort, they are most of them unmarried. A midla bent on 
matrimony, as a rule, gives up his post and takes to weaving or some 
better-paid calling. The omiUa^s duties as a servant of the mosque 
are, calling to prayers five times a day,^ acting as imdm or leader of 
the prayer, and, where there is no beadle, keeping the mosque clean 
Besides these duties the mulla acts as a schoolmaster and a dealer in 
charms. His school or maUah is a shed in the mosqne enclosure, 
where in the morning from seven to nine and again from twelve to 
four, ten to fifteen boys and two or three girls of poor parents come 
to learn the Kuraan. The mulla often does not understand the Kuraan, 
but he can read it and teach his pupils to spell through it. As a 
dealer in charms he writes verses of the Kurain, to be bound round 
the arm, or hung on the neck, to ward off or cure diseases, or to ward 
off evil spirits or the influence of the evil eye and dreams. He interprets 


i He calls from the highest place in the mosque, before sunrise, God is great God is 
great (this four times over) ; 1 bear witness there is no God but one God (this twicej ; 1 
bear witness that Muhammad is his prophet (this twice) ; come to pray (twice) ; come to 
salvation (twice) ; pra;^ers are hotter than sleep (twice) ; God is great (twice) ; there is no 
Ood but one (once). Excejjt that the words * prayers are better than sleep ^ are left out, 
the call to each of the other four prayers is the same. This is the h'unni form ; bliidhs 
after the words ‘come to salvation/ add ‘come to an act/ (twice) ; they never use the 
phrase * prayers are better thaii sleep/ 

^ In some mosques there is no mulla. In such cases a mujdioar or any one of the 
congregation would call to prayers> and the man of best position iu the congregation 
would act as leader. 
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dreams and cures fever, bad eyes, and rheumatism. For fever he gives 
a black string with ten or fifteen knots to be worn round the neck; 
or he reads some verses from the Kuraan, breathes them on a ]ar of 
water and gives the water to the patients to drink ; for bad eyes he 
gives an ^idawiz, or a wick palita correctly faitldh to be 

burnt. The Gujarat mulla takes no part in any birth marriage or 
death ceremony. In reward for his mosque duties the congregation 
arrange in turns, morning and evening, to send the mulla cooked food. 
Besides his food, during the Bamazdn he generally gets about 8 annas 
in money from each house. For teaching he gets every Friday about 
anna from each pupil. On the feast or It? days, he writes for each 
of the boys, in ornamental style, on a gilt and painted and illuminated 
sheet of paper a verse from the Kuradn, or some Hindustani or 
Persian poetry, the boys paying him 2 annas to one rupee according 
to their parents’ means. From a boy who passes the scripture test/ 
he gets a suit of clothes or lie. 1 to Es. 50 in money. He makes little 
from his charms, from about a quarter to half au anna. 

The singer of elegies marsidhkhdn, is found only among Shiahs. 
Together with some knowledge of Persian and Hindustani, he must 
have a good voice and a musical ear. He is generally self-taught. 
At the Muharram time, from the first to the fortieth day he sings 
elegies in honour of Hasan, H usain, and the other martyrs of Karbala. 
Sometimes a famous elegy singer marsidhkhdn is invited from Lakh- 
nau or Bombay. The Shiahs of Lakhnau have raised the composition 
and singing or recital of elegies to an art. Some of the Lakhnau elegy 
composers and reciters now take rank as poets of elegance and distinc- 
tion in Hindustani literature. Large sums of money are contributed 
sometimes by the Shiahs of the chief towns of Gujarat and sometimes 
by one rich Shiah alone to be paid to an elegy singer of note who is called 
to pass the Mukarram. lie composes his elegies for the occasion and 
sings them or recites them at the Imamb^das. His language voice 
and delivery are all so trained as to throw his congregation into trans- 
ports of grief for the wrongs of the illustrious sufferers of Karbala 
and with rage and hatred toW'ards the authors of their woe and their 
descendants. 

Except in cities and towns where the kdzi or Judge does the duty 
on Fridays and feast-days the sermon khidhah is read by the khatib 
or preacher. The office of preacher requires no special training, and 
especially in north Gujarat is generally hereditary. The holder of the 
office neither teaches nor deals in charms and generally follows some 
calling or profession. 

The law-doctor maidavi is in many respects the most important and 
prosperous of Musalman religious officers/ These men are as a body 
intelligent and well read, some of them with u good knowledge of 


1 Fee page 162. 

2 Except a few who have a name for learning, the mctulavis are the representatives ' 
of the great preachers and holy men who came to Gujarit during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. In honour of most of these saints, their representatives hold a 
yearly meeting or uras* To this meeting the disciples murids come bringing gifts 
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Arabic. In addition to their regular duties as law •doctors teachers 
and professors, some tnaulams act as spiritual guides and also cure 
diseases with charms and amulets. As a doctor of Aliihammadan law, 
the mau^at’i occasionally gives legal opinions.^ As a religious teacher 
ihe maulavi^ on certain occasions, in private dv^ellings, preaches a 
sermon ivadz on the text of a verse from the Kiiraan,^ As a professor, 
he teaches youths of foxirteen to twenty Arabic law, logic, ethics, or 
theology. Sometimes a matdavi possesses in addition to his other 
religious accomplishments that of knowing the whole of the Kuradn by 
heart. This is a qualification much in request during the Pv-amazdn when 
the leader or Imam of the long night prayers or tardivih is expected to 
recite one of the thirty chapters of the Eurain each night so as to 
complete the whole by the last night of that sacred month. Any one 
who knows the Kiiradn by heart has the title of Hdfiz placed before 
his name. For this service he is paid at the end of the month Es. 6 to 
Es. 50 by the people who follow him in the prayers or by some one rich 
member of the congregation. The Hafiz is not always a matdavt.- 
Many a man with no learning is a good Hafiz so long as he remembers 
the words. As a rule the people treat a Hafiz with much consideration,- 
believing that a man who is a Hafiz frees twenty generations of his 
ancestors and descendants from the fire of J ehannam or hell. M any of the 
maulavis who are spiritual guides are the descendants of some of the 
early missionaries. A manlavi vA\o follows the profession of spiritual 
guide, spends several months of the year doing little beyond preaching 
an occasional sermon or reading prayers. He generally starts about 
the beginning of Muharram, and for eight or nine months travels 
through the districts and villages where his followers live.^ On reach- 


to tlie slirinc. As a rule the rich among them are entertained by the hosts. In the 
evening the shrine, covered with the richest cloths, is brightly lighted, music plays, and 
to the beating of oiie-hand-drums or dafa^ the men forming a circle with a slow quaint 
movement called ratll^ dance round the shrine heating their bodies with swords and 
ringed daggers, but through the power of the saint doing themselves no harm. 

1 *5oTne m.anlavis arc deeply read in temporal and spiritual law, and make their 
knowledge of the intricacies and contradictions of the Muhammadan law a source of 
gain in inheritance cases. In such suits mawfon/s supply both sides with orders 
masaldSi each opposed to the other, till one of the parties, satisfying their avarice, hinds 
them to his cause. 

2 Private services are held both at times of joy and sorrow. The times of joy are 
marriages and house-openings. The sad occasions are on the day of death, the third 
and the fortieth days after death, and the year after death. These services are of two- 
kinds, the wadii or sermon and the mauUid or nativity hymn. The ivadz consists of a 
sermon by the nimdavi accompanied by an assistant called muJeri who in Persian and 
Hindustani, before and after the sermon, chants the praises of the Prophet. The- 
maulM hymns, in honour of the Prophet's birth, are chanted in Arabic and sometimes 
in Hindustani by a band of fifteen to twenty choristers. These clioristers also accom- 
pany the funerals of the rich chanting hymns in praise of the Prophet. 

» Some pirzdddhs have followers only in a few villages, some in all parts of Gujardt, 
and some not only in Gujardt but in places far distant as the Mauritius and Natal, in 
Burma, and in Singdpur. When ^ ^irzdddh dies his sons distribute among themselves 
their father^s people, assigning to each son a certain number of households. It some- 
times happens that for a sum of money or other consideration, one pirsddah makes over 
to another the spiritual charge and the income derived from a certain number of 
families. Most of a people are the children of followers and have to go 

through no spccialiuitiatory rites. But some among them, especially women and all 
new twlherents, are formally received as the disciples of their spiritual guide. Thk 
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iiig a village, tlie mcmlavi takes up his quarters in the mosque or with 
the richest of his disciples. Here he preaches teaches and visits from 
house to house, prescribing for those who are sick. His followers, 
especially the Broach Sunni Bohoras who have much respect for their 
spiritual guides, not only look upon him as their teacher and adviser in 
this world, but trust that his merit and that of Lis forefathers will 
ensure their welfare in the next. According to the number of his 
people in any village and the distance he has to goto visit his other 
followers, the mamhi^s stay in one place lasts from a few days to 
several weeks. W hile he is 'with them the people make him gifts. 
As a rule, except wdien one of them is sick or is anxious that he should 
be present at a marriage or other family event, the maulavi does 
not come back till a year is over. As a eurer of diseases the 
maulavi the mMlla^ writes texts for charms and amulets against 
sickness. For a sick patient he gives a knotted string necklace or 
writes a charm in sacred characters on paper or a chapter of the 
Kuradii with saffron- water on a china j>late. The ink or saffron is 
washed off and the water drank. The maulavi does not claim the 
power of driving out spirits, and, as a rule, would refuse to treat a 
person possessed except as he would treat other sick people. In most 
cases the connection between the Maailavi^s family and their people has 
lasted for several generations. But it sometimes happens that a 
straager, an Arab, an Afghan, or a North Indian wandering through 
the country, by some grace of manner, great learning, eloquence, asceti- 
cism, or some lucky cure, draws together a body of followers. Though 
few of them are rich, fiiaulavu as a rule are by no means badly off. As 
a doctor of laws, he receives according to the nature of the ease from 
Rs, 10 to Rs. 100 ; as a preacher he gets a gift of Rs. 2 for preaching in 
a private house. For his services as a master or professor he takes no 
fees. Those who are spiritual guides pirzdddhs, are paid from each 
liouse of their followers Rs. 2 to Rs. 10 a year. This is given partly 
when the guide visits his people and partly at the yearly festival in 
honour of the guides’ forefathers. When a marriage takes place in his 
famil}^ the guide asks all his followers, and they are expected to attend, 
bringing presents of Rs. 10 to Es. 50. 

Under Sluhammadan rule the Kd^i was the civil and criminal 
judge. Now except that he leads the public prayers on the days of 
the Ramazan and Bakr feasts, he is little more than a registrar of 
marriages and divorces,^ In spite of the loss of his most important 
functions, the Kdzi holds a high place in the Musalman community.^ 


ceremony consists clxiefly of rc|)eating a prayer and receiving a table sltcijrah of the 
guide's saintly forefathers, imparting certain inysteines and making the proselyte dnnfc 
of a cup touched by the guide's lips. Spiritual guides are looked up to as fathers, 

^ Except when an extra fee is paid, the hdzi does not himself attend marriages. lie is 
represented by a deputy ndih^ who is paid by the Icdzi Es. 5 to Es, 10 a month, fr'eparate 
marriage and divorce registers are kept, 

® The office of kdzi is elective in b'urat and Broach and hereditary at Ahmedib^ 
In most cases the pay of the Mzi is partly drawn from an endowment. He also receives 
for each marriage, from the rich a shawl worth about Es. 40 or Es. 50 and Es. 5 in 
cash, and from the middle class and poor about Bs. Si, and on the days when he 
appears in the Mughal turban, cAafridufr that is titnbrella-like in soutli Oujardt and 
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Excepting the efforts of Wahhabi and orthodox maidavis to aid to 
the number o£ their people, there is at present (a.b. 1897) in Gujarat 
little attempt to spread Islam. Now and again a Hindu ol the lower 
class from worldly or other motives changes his religion, and is for 
a time the subject of talk. But eases of conversion from the preaching 
or teaching of religious men are almost unknown^ 

Except the Muharram, the Bcmiazdn, and the Baler festivals, 
Sunnis and Shiahs keep different holy days. In the beginning of the 
year comes the month of Mnharram, sacred to the memory of the 
Imdms Hasan and Husain. All the world over man craves excitement, 
the stirring of the nerves in grief, if not in joy. The popularity of 
the frantic lament for Adonis ; of the pitiful tale of the hero Rnstain 
slaying his unknown son Sohrdb; of the long-drawn sorrow of the 
Christian Passion, show the longing for the uueloying luxury of grief. ^ 
So deep-seated a craving for grief could not rest satisfied with the hard 
demand of Islam for silent submission to the will of the Almighty 
enjoining even women to cease to mourn their dead. Among the first 
martyrs of the Faith the Persian passion for grief found’"^ at an early date 
one martyrdom the picturesque pathos of wdiose surroundings set ting- 
ling every cord of human pity. The ehildreii and women of the noblest 
house on earth deceived deserted and tortured with thirst ; the child^s 
arms stretched forth for the blessing of the Imam lopped at the wrist ; 
the babe shot in its fafcher^s arms ; the noblest and bravest leader of 
Islam trusting to no weapon but to the justness of his cause betrayed 
and surrounded ; his choice of death to dishonour ; his lonely last onset ; 
his wounds, his death, his mutilation, all these miseries caused not by 
an enemy of the Faith but by a kinsman a former friend and fellow- 
champion. Oh the pity of it ! The pity of it ! 

The Sunni objects to the choice of Hasan and Husain as the martyrs 
most worthy to be mourned. What he asks, of Umar, the companion 
of the Prophet wfiio lingered three days in his death agonies inflicted by 
the knife of the Magian assassin Abii-Lulu, called by the Persians 
Bab^-Firiiz. What of Ctliman, the third Khalifah who died his head '' 
bowed in prayer after the agonies of a three days thirst ? What 
still more of Ali the father of Husain ? How was Husain greater, 
how his end more grievous than the end of the Lion of God? 


gmnhiz that is dome-like in tbenorfcli, and the long voheja'mahj he gets by subscription a 
pair of embroidered shawls worth about Bs. 50 and about Bs. 100 in cash. 

1 When a Hindu agrees to embrace Islam a party of Musalm^ns are called together 
and in their presence he repeats the creed. Then sugared-water is drunk and the convert 
is set on a horse and led in state through the town. On his return he is circumcised, 
and a Musalmjin name, generally either AMalUk creature or slave of AlUli, or Din 
Muhammad He who has entered the Faith of Muhammad is given him. The 
expenses are borne by the person under whose patronage the convert enters Islam. 

2 Compare the Hindustani: gham hai mazi led hi tahidt naUn hharti ! How- 

sweet is grief that never cloys. 

3 As early as the Bovide Sultdns (a.d. 945* 1097) the people of Baghdad dressed in 

black sackcloth and threw dust about their heads in the streets. Ockley’s History of 
the Saracens, 11.189. In H. 352 963) mourning for the death of Husain was 

openly observed by Muiz-2ud-daulah Beilami in Baghdad and in H, 389 (a.c. 998) 
flags were carried and elegies with loud lamentatious publicly sung in memory of 
flusaiu^s martyrdom, Elliot, Till, 33, 
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True^ the Shiali replies^ the deaths of the first martyrs of the Faith 
may have caused sorer loss to Isldm. Still the surroundings of none 
combined such varied and complete pathos as the last day of Husain. 
Once more the harder-grained Arab urges : Even for Ali the Lion of 
God, such unbridled mourning* is wrong. Husain died in accordance 
v?ith the Will of Allah. That Will can do no wrong. To cry out 
against it is to l)laspheme. The softer Persian fails baek^ perhaps 
uneonseiously, on his ancient dogma of Dualism. There are two 
;■ powers. Evil and Good. vSometimes against the Will of the Almighty 
the Evil prevails. Such a time was the victory of the Ahriman 
I Shamr. Did not the whole of nature mourn the destruction of the * 
noble Husain, On the bitter black tenth of Muharram the beams of 
I tiio sun were dim and biocd-red, so that at noonday the stars shone 

■i {juiverlng* in the blood-red sky. Under each stone the earth sweated 

; blood. When tlie head of the martyr passed within the palace of 

. ft Kufah, its walls wept tears of blood. This the Sunni rejects as unreal 

I and overstrained. Tlie Shiah in reply npbraids the Sunni. You turn 

I a season of mourning into a time of foolish shows and noisy revelry. 

This unseemliness the stricter Ara].)-s\va3Td Sunni admits. The 
i thong] itful mourn, they sa\' ; only the thoughtless join in revelry, 

J This riot and noise is tlie local or Imlian clement in the Muharram. 

As the special features of the l^ersiiin Muharram find their origin in 
I the laments and the beliefs of the earlier faiths so the Indian addi- 

1 tions have tlieir roots in the deep rich soil of Hindu spirit -belief. The 

death and mourning season for Hasan and Husain, like all times of death, 
and mourning draw on the mourners hosts of spirits. These spirits 
I are not all bad and not all unfriendly to man. Only all are unhoused, 
now cold now hot, always naked, driven shelterless through space, 
borne wo ean please and coax into guardians, housing them in that pet 
home of spirits, a handsome tomb. Others we can lodge in that house 
of spirits the horseshoe, or tempt into the great spirit-haunt the 
t'ger, letting them play in the bodies of our men and boys. For the 
rest we cannot provide. These with shoutings, drums, and buffetings 
we drive forth from our midst. The Indian element of nervous 
excitement might have died sobered into grayness b\^ the Puritanism 
i. oi; Islam, Fortunately the revelry is kept alive by the Hindu belief 
in the spirit-scaring power of the rites of i\riTharram. 

Among the Sunnis o£ north Gujarat, the Muharram is a season of 
sorj’ow, the women of the poorer classes for ten days singing mourning 
songs and boating riielr breasts. But in the south after the fourth 
day the mourning changes to merriment and masquerade.’*- borne go 
about in ]>ands richly and curiously dressed, singing -with or witfiout 
the accompaniment of a drum or (Ihol and guitar the story of Hasan 
and iliisain^s sulferings and death. Others in fulfilment of a vow 
dress their children in green like religious beggars, or, but this is done 
only by the lower classes, they paint themselves as tigers or in some other 
grotesque guise, and beg from house to house. Others agaiu make 
tliernselvas that is bridegrooms, A Shiah belief is current that 


1 The only e.hservance hept up aftei* the fourth day is placing at the ro.xdside plain or 
sugarcd-watci* for the ot children and tra votes, This.k done till the tenth day. 
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when the band oi Holy Karbala martyrs was besieged and hemmed in 
within their intrenched camp by the merciless Ubaidnllah-ilmi-Ziad^ 
a marriage between Kasim, the youthful nephew ol' Husain and 
Hiisain^s little daughter the lady Sakinalg was stopped by tb.e slaaglitei* 
o£ the bridegroom. Some Dakhan Musalmans came into possession 
of the east shoe of the bridegroom's horse- They brought it to Imlia 
and during the Mnharram when the relies of the Karbala are exposed 
to view Lord Horseshoe or Nal Sdlieb, in which dwells something of 
the bridegroom-^s spirit, works miraculous cures. It follows that the 
holder of Lord Horseshoe may receive into him the spirit or lull of the 
‘ bridegroom. To gain this inspiration the following rules are observed. 
A silver or iron rod two to three feet long ending in a massive crescent 
or horseshoe and covered on all sides with peacock-tail feathers is for 
a considerable time set before some burning incense. In the Dakhan 
especially in Haidarabad after eaeli Muharrarn many* sudi rods with, 
horse-shoe tops are thrown into a wtlL Before the next T^Iuharrain 
all who have thrown their rods into it repah' to the well and await the 
pleasure of the martyr who makes the rod of tlic person lie lias chosen 
to become a bridegroom rise to the surface. In Gujarat this miracle 
is not vouchsafed. In Gujarat a hole is dug about a foot liroad and a 
foot deep. In this hole a fire is kindled and Ihe person who has 
vowed to become a JDfHa goes round the fire seven or eleven times. If 
the man or any of Iris friends notices the bridegroom-spirit moving the 
devotee they wave the rod with the feathers up and down before liis 
face fanning him gently while incense is freely burnt. The. people . 
round keep up a chorus of Dnla Dill a D?ila Dfda to tlie measure of 
which the person wishing to be possessed sways at first in gentle and 
by degrees in more violent oscillations. When the full power of the 
breath or Ml fills the devotee, that is when his eyeballs turn up and 
become fixed in a stony stare and his body grows cold lie is made to 
keep Ir's face bowed among the peacock feathers. After liis face lias been 
for some time pressed in the feathers the spirit seizes him and he rushes 
out lieedless of water or of fire. As he starts one of liis friends holds him 
from behind supporting and steadying him. He guides the D/da's 
aimless impulse to the place or of other D Ab^and TacUiah 

where fresh incense is burnt before his face. On his -way from place to 
place the I)2da is stopped by wives praying for the blessing of children 
or the removal of a rival or the easting out of a or other evil spirit. 
To secure a son the Dnla generally directs a flower or two to be j>leketl 
from the jasmin garlands that deck his shoe-rod. On returning to 
his OW 31 place or akMdd the Dnla falls senseless and after remaining 
senseless for an hour or two regains eonseionsiiess. Only those can 
become possessed who liave vowed to be I) alas. Even to these tlie afflatus 
is sometimes denied. No woman can be possessed by the Bida spirit. 

Many prepare Ta&ziaM^ or fdltUs^ bamboo and tinsel models of the 
shrine of the Imam at Karbala, some of them largo and handsome 


1 III Surat, where tlie practice of Muharrarn, shows is ciuTied further than m other 
parts of Gujarat, on the emnng of the fifth, after eating consecrated sngar-cakes called 
€Mn3u% children are dressed in green and presents of cakes^ andAn the case of 
families connected hy hotrothal, green clothes arc sent. Hesidcs dressing as tigers men 
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costing not less than a Iraiulred rupees. These shrines are kept in 
their houses for several days^ and on the night of the ninth are taken 
round the chief streets. As the tahilk pass poor Hindu and Musal- 
iiuin men and wouieii in fultilment of vows not unfrequently throw 
themselves in tlie roadway and roll in front of the shrine. On the 
tea ill day^ with much show and noise, the owners of the shrines 
foi’uiing a procession take them to a river or a lake and cast them 
into the water. ^ On the evening of the same day they prepare 
sweet-bread and sugarod-watei* and distribute it among their 
friciulsv Unlike the Sunnis, the Shiahs keep the Muharram for 
forty days. Of these the first ten are a time of special mourning. 
During these days in south thij.irat, a band of Shiahs dressed in 
black and \Yilb bai'c feet beating drums and cymbals, take Hasan 
and Husain’s standards from tlie Im«iinbada and caiTy them in 
procession to the house of some one who has made a vow. Here, 
after beating their breasts and singing dirges, they are served with 
sugared -’Water and the standards are decked with garlands 

of flowers. Again, in the morning or evening, parties of twenty to 
lifty moot in some Iraambada or private bouse to liear the story of 
the massacre of Karbala., ddio room is laid with carpets and over a 
chair set in a corner a white cloth is spread. When the guests are 
conic and sugared- water sherbai^ or in the north opium-water kasfmba^ 
and the pipe liave passed round, one of their number standing near 
ilie chair begins to read. He tells of the virtues of their leaders 
Hasan and itiisaiii and of Husaiu^s bravciy, dashing almost alone 
against the armies of the Kuiis. As he comes to their leader’s last 
moments and death, his mournful movements and tones raise among 
his heavers the keenest sympathy and grief and the sonorous tones 
of tlio speaker’s voice are drowned by the sobs and groans of his 
auxdieiico. Thou moving forward among them, telling of the sulier- 
ings of the martyr’s wife and little children, his hearers gather 
round him moaning aloud and beating their breasts with so fierce a 
sorrow that they sometimes fall senseless to the ground. The 
service lasts for about an hour, and after some spiced- water and 
mourning-sweets guests take their leave. Among Sunnis 

the dsli dra or tenth day of the Miiharraxn is held sacred in honour 
of tlie creation of Adam and Eve. Many observe a fast on this day 
after the example of the Prophet. 

On the tenth of Safar the second month, Shiahs repeat dirges 
and off or prayers for the souls of Hasan and Husain. 

On the thirteenth of the same month come the Tctcl or Talan 
Te:i, Sunnis keep this day in honour of the Prophet’s recovery 
from a severe sickness. In the morning in north Gujarat prayers 
are ottered for the Prophet and parched gram and molasses are 
eaten. 


and boys often joiu in bands called giwohs^ and go about singing tbe Mubarram 
dirges, dressed like Hindu Crosiis or Husaini-Br^hman beggars. 

^ The making of tadziu’ks is said to date from the time of Amk Timdr 1400) who 
on his return from a pilgrimage to Karbala built a miniature copy of Husain’s tomb^ 
which he thought added to the mourning corentOnies of to first ten days of Mubarraua* 
^ In Alnncdubild sumo of the best Tadzidh^ are kept in the mosque. 
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On the last Wednesday of the same mouthy a day known as the 
Sunni^ townspeo];)le fry sweetmeats and eat 
them in the fields and gardens outside of the city iu memory of a 
recovery of the Prophet from a dangerous illness. 

The twelfth of RahUtilHwioalihQi third month, the or day 

of the Prophet’s death, is among Sunnis the greatest clay in ihc 
year next to the ids* In the evening rice and milk /iMr, a dish of 
which the Prophet was fond, is cooked and prayers arc offered for 
the Prophet^ s souL^ In the evening private services are held at the 
mosques with sermons and chants. After the service is over the 
stone-footprint^ hair, or other relic of the Prophet which may be 
treasured in the mosque is shown. 

On the seventeenth of the third month Gujarat Masalmans mark 
the Mauliul or birthday of the Proj)het by feasting and giving 
presents. 

„ On the eleventh of the fourth month, Sunnis cele- 

brate the birth of Sayad Abclul-Kadir Jilani, commonly known as 
the Pirdii-Pir or Saint of Saints of Baghdad. On this day the poor, 
light eleven or twenty-two lamps, and, in the houses of the rich and 
well-to-do, small leatic^ss trees or green-bordered frames called 
viekdi^ are hung with eleven lamps and covered with presents of 
fruit and sweets for children. At night powdered sugared-bread or 
malidah is eaten. 

On the eleven first nights of Ihijab, the sixth or nativity month, 
ill honour of the ProphePs birth, among Sunnis sermons or wacUes 
are preached and maiiliids chanted. Great numbers attend, 
and on the eleventh many charitable people in Ahinedabad ancl 
some in Surat and Bi’oach, give a morsel of sacred food called 
faharni'h to every one present. At Ahmedabad the heads of the 
Eafais, followers of Sayad Ahmed Kabir a nephew of the Piran-Pir, 
march about carrying green banners, playing kettledrums, and 
brandishing and beating their bodies with a chained mace (jnrZj with 
a pointed handle. They are generally asked by more than one person 
to share the sacred food oviaharmlc which is served to them in small 
dishes. 

On the fourteenth evening of Bhadhdn tlie eighth month, comes 
the night of record Shah4fiafdt, On this night the fates of uiiboni 
souls are registered in heaven. Among Sunnis requiems are sung, 
sweets and sweet-bread are eaten and sent as presents to friends, and 
fireworks arc let off or sent to relatives, especially to those to 
^Yhom a son or daughter of the house is betrothed. 

The nineteenth and twenty-first days of the ninth month llamazdn 
termed KatU Imam AU and Hazrat Aliy are kept holy by Shiahs, 


* llie festival is common botb to Slihilis arid StumiH. Sluahs say that as Safar is 
the imlucldest of months, its last , day is passed in feasting out oi the citv, that evil 
may remain outside and not find its way into tlieir homes. 

" These customs are observed from tlic first to the twelfth of Itabi-ul-awwal, the 
twelfth day being held most sacred. The Bhiilhs fix this festival on the 28th of the 
the same month* 
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tlic niuetcentili as tlio clay on whicli Ali was wommlel and tlie 
twenty- first} as the day on whicli ho died. On both days tliey give 
beggars food and pray for AMs soul and mourn. 

At the end of the RamAizd-n fast^ tint is on the first day of 
SfuTirwdl the tenth moritlg comes the fast-breaking festival Lhiil-Fifr 
commonly known as tho Ramazdsi Id} This feast is one of the two 
greatest Musalman festivals. Sunnis and Shiahs of all. ages and of 
both sexes bathe put on now clothes and perfume themselves. 
They give alms in money or grain mostly wheats this form of charity 
being called \fitmli,' for without alms their fast is vain, and take a 
light meal of vermicelli milk clarified-biitter sugar and dates. 
Between eight and tw-elvo the men form a procession and escort the 
hizi or other Musalman of high po«ition to the Idijah that is tho 
place for the special Id prayers most of them repeating mentally 
the glorification of the name of Allah in tho followdiig words : 

^ Allh-o-AJchar ! Alfdh-o-ABar ! Ld^Ildha illalUho Alid/i-o-Jkhtir ! 
AlldJi-o~aIchar iva lllldliil lianidA Great is Alldh, great is Alhih : 
There be none as great as Allah : Great is Allah, unto Him be all 
praise. The prayers at tho Idgah together with an Arabic sermon, 
in an old stereotyped form in praise of tb.e Id, read by the Kazi 
standing on the pulpit, Avooden stafi;‘ in hand in imitation of the 
Prophet (on whom be peace) last for about an hour and a half, and 
'when the prayers and sermon arc over, the people go home and spend 
the rest of the clay in feasting, making presents and paying and 
receiving visits. 

On the tenth day of ZiUiajj the twelftli month, the clay after the 
chief pilgrimage day^at Makkah, comes the second great feast, the 
festival of sacrifice txl-u?>zvlui^ also called the Bakr or Cow-Af 
ill commemoration of tho offering of Ismael by Abraham.” Early 
in the morning religious beggars and others crowyi round the 
dwellings ^of Musalmans begging for alms. On this Id as on the 
llamazan Id all, except those who are mourning tho loss of a near 
relative, wash put oil their best clothes and perfume themselves 
according to the behest and the practice of the Prophet. The whole 
body of Sunni Musalmans go riding or driving in procession to the 
Idgah and after prayers return home, and, if they can afford it, 
sacrifice goats and send presents of the flesh to relations and friends. 
The rest of tho day is spent in visiting. Alms*’ are generally given 
about the time of the Rah' festival, either in cash in grain or in 
cloth. 

On the eigliteeuth of Zilhajj the twelfth month a great Shiah 
holiday called the lake holiday Id’^ughnUr is held. On this day tho 
Prophet seated by a lake proclaimed in a joyous moment that AH 
was his own flesh and body. 


^ Shitllis differ from Smniis in Icccping the llamazdn Id a day sooner and in not 
going to the Idgah. ♦ 

- MnsalmAns hold that Ismael, not Isaac, was .the sou offered by Abraham* 

Alms {xakdt or punficatiou) should bo given of five things, money, cattle, grain, 
fruit, and incrchaiidke. The amount varies, though it ^ said te be 

onc-twentieih of a years income* Alms should be given to pilgnms, beggars, debtors, 
religious champions, travellers, and x>rosclytes. „ . 
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Oil the twonfcy-aigliWi of Zllhaj] conies the festival of Baba 
Shuja-rid-cliii Abii Lulu a fii-e^worshippiug coavorb to IslaaB who, 
on this day murdered the Khalifali Umar. Or this aecount Shaihs 
hold the day sacred and rejoice for three days. 

Bc3,’de3 their faith in the leading doctrines of their religion, a behcl: 
in spirits^ in magkn and in the power of the evil eye has a strong 
liold on the Musalmans of Gujarat.^ Evil spirits out of hatred to 
mankind, and spirits either good or bad forced to do so by some magL« 
cian, cause men grievous harm, making them mad or siek, destroying 
their houses, oi* taking away their goovls. Wiien any one ii suddenly 
struck dumb or appears mad, shaking his heal or miviiig about rest- 
lessly or lying prostrate, his friends fear that he may be posse ssol by 
a devil. A religious man, a Sayad or Mulla known to have power over 
spirits, is called in, lie finds out the name of the parient, svhen 
and under what eix’cumstancos be was seized, iinpiiros into tlio 
symptoms, decides whether it is a case of possession or of simjde 
sickness, and, if it is a case of possession, by what incantation or 
spoil the spirit can ]>est he cast out. 

The Kuraan though forbidding its practice enjoins a belief in the 
existence of magic. Though fovlnddon magic is often resorted to 
especially liy women. The chief aims are to win aiiotliePs affections, 
to cause strife between rivals, and to get rkl of a foe. To gain the iirst 
two ends love or hate potions arc given, and to gain the tlr.rd an image 
of the victim is made in dough and pricked to pieces with needles. 
Almost all men, and Dheds and Kolis in an especial degree, have the 
power of the evil eye. So strong is this belief that a Aluhammadan 
will seldom eat a meal in the sight of a stranger, and Isefore taking 
his infant into the street will l.ilot his face with collyrinm or lampblack. 
According to the Kiiiaan the first teachers of magic were llariit and 
^lariit, two angels of high estate, who, proud of their purity, railed at 
the })assions and weaknesses of the sons of men. This boasting offended 
the Uiviue Ruler. He commanded them to show their excellence by 
sojourning for a time under ecpial conditions wnth man born of woman 
and to prove tlieir ^vorth by coming out scatliless from the allurements 
of Ijoyc and Passion. Hariit and Mdrut were dropped from heaven 
into Babylon where their great knowledge soon gained them the position 
of judges. They long administered the law righteously. At last came 
their day of trial. While seated on the tribunal of justice a woman 
entered the judgment-hall dowered with charms so rare that her first 


Uru^arat Musalmdns buliove hotli in Muliammadan, Uiat is Arab and Persian, anti 
in Hintlu sxarits. Of Hindu powers the ghost bktU and the witeli d'iJcan, are the most 
connuon, MiisaiinAn spirits belong to two classes, the genii ghms or good spirits and the 
devils shalkins or bad spirits. Idie devils are descended from the nine sons of Satan who 
by birth was one of the genii. The genii, wiio are nine-tentbs spirit and oue-tenfch flesh 
are divided into twelve troops or armies, three of which arc Musalindn. Besides the 
genius and the demon there are the fairy par i, whose shadow inahcs people crazy, and 
the hujdbdni or ghoul. To gain power over spirits a man must learn from some exorcist, 
lie must pay the greatest regard to cleanpess, he must x)ass long terms in fasts and 
meditation, he must be very careful as to what ho cats, learn incantations and calcula- 
tions of mystic numbers and the influences of the planets, and spend most of Ms time ia 
repeating incantations. %osc who, go through this training are chiefly Sayadi and 
Mulhls. ^ hen the o2?orcist i a satisfied that the case is one of possession, he casts out 
the spirits hy drawing magic squares and circles, by repeating incantations and verses 
from the Kurain, or by giving the patient a charm to cat or an amulet to wear. 
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0 ‘lanee fasemated and enslaved her angel-judges. Her suit was not 
just. But trusting in. her charms she addressed herself to the judges 
and they listened to her words and inclined towards her witli amorous 
desire. She won her cause to the immediate and eternal damnation of 
the judges, who hang head-down fettered wutli chains in the great well 
of Bah^don till “the Day of Striking, when men like moths shall he 
roattered al:)rcad and the mountains shall become like carded wool/’ 
Even now a.ivy one approaching the -well can hear the ^Ai^ ‘Ai^ of 
the fallen and suffering angels. Further by hearing* their voices even 
though he sees them not the hearer can learn magic. The study of 
magic though somew’hat blighted by Western materialism is still pur- 
sued by Indian Slusalmuins. It is not rare to find men like Muhammad 
Ali Jinni and Muhammad Chhail of Kathiaxvdr ekiniiug occult powers 
and occasionally heartening the drooping faith of admirers by successful 
displays of magic. 

Magic is of two kinds Riiluini and Shaitani that is divine and salanie. 
Tlie practice oi: satan'C magic is strictly forbidden. Divine magic is of two 
kinds U/avi high and Sifjll low. The practice of nlavi or higli magic is 
Ihe commoner. High magic is a sublime science studied only l)y good 
men for good ends.^ Perfection in High M agio consists in the knowledge 
of ihe Ism i or (Peat Name, a knowledge first ]5(>2sessed by the 

Prophet i^oleiman and since Soleiman transmitted to those only who avc) 
liighly favoured Iry I h’ovidouce. It was in virtue of engraving the great 
name on liis ring that Solciman possessed dominion over men and genii and 
over the winds and birds and beasts. By xu’onouiieiug the Great Name 
Ills minister a jinu of the name of Asai: in a trice transported the llirone 
of Bilkis the queen of Sheba from Yeman to the court of Polo-iman at 
Jerusalem. The uttering of Soleimanh^ name casts out demons, cures the 
sick, and raises the dead. Other names possess special virtues. By the 
names Ihtam-karashat and Ihtam-fazasliat, tveo madness-causing and 
madness-curing genii, the fiends of madness are irv'ted or subdued. 
The names of certain prophets and holy men liave oho a s])eeial charm. 
Further eeitain verses of tlie Kuraan and iiwoeations and wonls un- 
meaning or imintelligihle to the uninitiated have a particular efficacy. 
Tlie ^vords Td WarJf'ido make certain spirits or genii subservient for 
good and the words }Yi Jcthbdn> make them subservient for evil. Other 
words command the ^vinds and the w'aves or rule the souls of men aiul 
other animals reptiles and insects. Ibni-Iilialdiin (A.c. If332-I40o} 
(Prolegomena, Arabic Text, Vol. I. page 89) mentAns on the autliority 
of Husliinah a famous Arab writer on tlie occult sciences, that the 
words Taindglms^ ladddn, ^(XHwdd, icarjlidds, v ufna, f/hddns possess 
particular powers. Pronounced with concentration of the mind in a 
state of eeremonial purity before sleep they induce dreams wherein 
the person pronouncing them is directed to follow a particular course 
to gain the object for which ho has pronounced the charmed words. 
He adds that a person appears in a dream who shows the way how to 
gain the end. Ibni-Khaldun himself speaks of haying seen strange 
visions and obtained much successful direction in the affairs of his life 
from his knowledge and use of these words. A particular course of 


^ I^atio’s Arabiau Society m the Middle Ages, 81 , , 
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food and diet are necessary to obtain mastery over the spirits which 
are subject to these charmed words. 

Pronounced by the ceremonially xmre the concluding’ words oE 
the eig’hty-sixth* chapter of the Karaaii entitled the Stai’^ Verily 
they are laying a plot and I am laying a plot ^ deprive a scorpion 
of the power of stinging. Again written charms of mysterious 
numerical combinations and diagrams have power for good. A 
magician who desires to practice good magic must not only possess full 
knowledge of the art. To secure efficacy he must in a given period 
repeat the charms a certain number of thousands of times during which 
he should abstain from animal and certain otber food. The term of 
forty days called chUlaJi ^ ^ favourite period for aecpiiring the 
virtue and power which are supposed to reside in a name a verse or an, 
invocation. During the forty days the name or verse must be repeated 
n, certain number of times each day at tlie same hour and in a fixed 
lonely place free from impurities. Failure in. the appointed time 
requires the observance to be begun afresh. The performer of the 
chUlali must work with incense and perfumes burning and bo clean 
in body and clothes. The siririts who are the slaves of the verse or 
name try them* best to turn the magician from his purpose by appear- 
ing before him in the most terribly grotesque forms. Woe to the 
man who allows fear to interrui)t the repetition of the name. He at 
once becomes mad and remains insane for the rest of his days or a palsy 
or tremor which no medicine can cure overtakes him, If the neophyte 
is strongminded enough not to be troubled by apparitions his spirit- 
opponents resort to other means. An A* waI or exorcist tells how when 
he was engaged in mastering a charm for curing the bite of venomous 
animals he saw bis father led bound and pinioned to the place where 
he was sitting engaged in his cldUah by a man whom he knew to be 
his fafcheris bitterest enemy. On coming before him the man madc3 
his father kneel^ and^ drawdng his sword, prepared to cut off the 
old maffis head while the father entreated the son by all the most sacred 
ties of filial love to save him. His father assured him it was no 
illusion but bare and bitter reality. That the enemy had rushed into 
the house and on the fatheris er}dng to the son for help had defied 
him and Ixis son to save him. and had dragged him to his sonks presence 
to kill him. The magician had nearly forgotten himself and was about 
to leave his charmed circle wdien he remembered and paid no heed to 
the ^Yily spirit, wdio thus foiled vanished. The next spiritual 
fittempt to defeat the exorcist was still more terrible. The exorcist 
fancied that the house he ^vas sitting in swung to and fro as if about 
to fall on him and to crush him. When this temptation failed he was 
allowed peacefully to finish his chiUah. This exorcist repeats tlie 
invocation learned among such horrors, and, blo^ring on a piece of loaf- 
sugar, gives it to eat to those bitten by a mad dog or a cobra or stung by 
a Fcovpion. He is said to have effected numerous cures. He died at 
Surat in March 1898 after a long and green old age. 

The Asmd or Names of God belong to tw^o classes the Jaldli or 
terrible and the JamiUi or , merciful. The Angry the Just the Avenger 

^ Tlie words of the luirmhi are ; Jmahim yahkUna Ictnlan loa a]cid^^ hkkf. 
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call forth terrible apparitions. At the sound of the Pitiful the Gentile 
the Merciful appear pleasing visions of fair and graceful angels. 
Though terrifying and hard to master, the fierce names are prompter 
in effect. 

Satanic or black magic depends on the agency of genii and evil spirits. 
The ways of acquiring its knowledge are as unclean as the learning of 
white magic is pure. The pi’ofessors and practitioners of black magic 
cannot for an hour remain with a clean body without the danger of 
losing their power. They must never bathe, never use perfumes, 
never pray, never love any action that is good or virtuous. The Indian 
or Gujarat means for subduing evil spirits is perhaps even weirder 
and more gruesome than the Arabian, At Diwaii time during the dark 
quarter of Kdrtik (Sex>tember-October) when all evil spirits are’ free to 
revisit their earthly haunts, especially on the night of the black four- 
teenth, the person anxious to >subject evil spirits to his power, puts on 
the dirtiest of apparel and anoints himself with evil-smelling oils and 
providing himself with a hamper of the worst food and with beef 
mutton and buffalo flesh and entrads, a sharp knife and large quanti- 
ties of fjdgal incense (Balsamadendroii amyris agallocha) starts for 
his favourite spirit-haunt which is either the common burning ground 
or the lowcaste graveyard or the burial-place of executed murderers. 
On reaching the place and seating himself within a charmed circle he 
keeps his sharp knife ready and begins repeating his invocations and 
spells «and throwing about him grabis of mimg Phaseolus mungo. 
AVheu he thinks his ghostly guests have ju*esented themselves in 
obedience to his summons he asks them to demand the food they prefer. 
If the spirits demand any particular flesh he has brought he throws them 
choice jiieces out of the charmed circle. If any of his guests who are more 
difficult to please than the rest arc not satisfied with the food offered 
and demand human flesh, the sorcerer must either throw the spirit a 
piece of flesh cut from his own tlngh or fall a victim to his rashness. 
If the spirit accepts the sorcerer’s flesh the spirit becomes the soreerer^s 
slave for a year. Sometimes a sorcerer unwilling to cut off his own 
flesh persuades a pupil or a friend to go with him. If the spirit 
requires human flesh the sorcerer offers his companion as a victim on 
condition the spirit spares his victim till he reaches his home. The 
spirit agrees and wdien the seance is over follows his victim and at the 
vietim^B iiouse kills him by eating his liver. Next morning the victim 
is found dead having thrown up broken pieces of his eaten liver like 
dots of blood. 

Omens are drawn from the cry of birds. The hooting of an owl 
is believed to threaten the lives of children. But its power for evil 
can be disarmed by the gift; of grain in charity. The cooing of a dove 
foretells ruin, and the cawing of a crow the arrival of some member 
of the family or of a friend. A death follows the lonely midnight 
howl of the dog, for the dog’s eye, undimmed by the film of passion, 
can see hovering over the doomed house the awful form of Izrael the 
augel of death. A eat crossing the path is a bad omen. But it is 
lucky to see a child at play or a woman fetching water or carrying 
milk or whey. Creeping feelings in the skin of the face are a favourite 
source of omens. They are lucky if felt on the right corner of the 
right eyelid, unlucky if felt on the left corner of the left eyelid. A 
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si^dden fit of ixic’ciip ife a sign iof being . affectionately remembered by 
absent friends^ as the itebing oftlie riglit palm foretells gain of money. 
The samb feeling in the sole of the right foot prognosticates a journey 
Each day of the week is believed to be fitted for certain acts and 
nnsuited foi" others.^ And certain days of the month, depending on 
direction in which the traveller is goings are good for starting on a 
journey.^ 


^ The Ui’du poet expresses this sentiment iu the following couplet : 

0 b ^ ^ hU diL. J ..jo 

Hip' men Mm tie djdb idune dll shad Jnyd 
Hic’Kki d% fo MM tisne lidmcn ydd Uyd. 

In absent hours the hiccup heartens me, 

Each spasm says : Thy love remembers thee. 

- Sunday is a good day for naming a child, eating a new dish, wearing now clothes, 
learning a new lesson, beginning service, and tilling land. It is a bad day to hny a horse 
or to set out on a journey. Monday is good for taking the hrst hath after recovery from 
illness, for sending a bride to her husbamVs house, for laying the foundation of a 
house, for entrusting anything to a person, for bartering an animal, and .for travelling 
cast. Tuesday is good for eating a new dish, taking a recovery bath, giving any busi- 
ness in charge, and burying an animal. It is an ill day for travelling north and for Inlying 
a cow. Wednesday is good for sending a bride to her liushaiurs house, naming an infant, 
putting on new clothes, shaving, eating a now dish, learning a new lesson, tilling the 
ground, laying the foundation of a house, and changing a residence. It is bad for travel- 
ling north and for buying a cow. Thursday is good for the same uyi*ks as Wednesday 
but is bad for travelling south and for buying an elephant. Friday is good for the same 
works as Wednesday and bad for buying goats, fraturday is good for the same works as 
Wednesday and bad for travelling east or for buying a camel. 

5 Travellers consulting and following the guidance of the diagram start under the 
special protection of the Trophets Ali and Khizr. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CUSTOMS. 

Of tlic rites and eeremoiiies observed by Gujarat Sunni Miisalmans 
the cbie£ arc pregTia,ney_, birtli^ naming^ sacrifice^ initiation, betrothal, 
marriage, and death. 

The Urdu proverb Mai\qae mardM, na fdliJm m darM Here 
lies the wretch eternally damned without the Fatihev or the Dariid ^ 
shows the horror felt by the Gujarat Musalmaii at the prospect of 
leaving no issue to perform these eeremonies on his behalf. His 
desire for the immortality given by children, especially by male 
clhldren, is much akin to the Hindu hankering after issue to save him 
from the hell of oblivion by j)erforming his shrdcUha or mind -feast. 
After a year or two of married life if their union is not blessed by issue, 
some Gujardt Musalnian women resort to remedie* to obtain children. 
Saints, living or dead, are appealed to, the former to bless by giving 
charms or medicines to the wife who yearns to be a 
mother. The law doctors or exorcists also give charms, 
often like the diagram, written on a piece of paper to 
wash in rosewater and drink. 
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Some A^niils or exorcists give their applicants cardamoms or cdoves 
or pieces of candied sugar on which the mystic and powerful names of 
God having being blown are supposed to possess the virtue of casting 
out the spirit of barrenness, since as a rule barrenness is due to spirit- 
possession. Others direct strands of thread to be worn round the 
abdomen or the neck^ others again simply write or trace some name or 
charm of words with the tip of the finger over the womb of the woman 
or the loins of the man. The exorcist or A' mil has also to help after 
conception with the object that the issue may be male. He gives 
charms to be washed and drunk every month or some written charm 
to be washed in water for a monthly bath. Some dead saints have a 
reputation as child-givers. To tie knots on bits of string or ribbon 
vnth one end attached to a post or pillar supporting a canopy over a 
saint^s grave or to a trellis or balustrade around a shrine is considered 
by barren women one of the surest means of obtaining issue. Bloch- 
mann (Ain-i-Akbari, 267 note 1 para. 3) notices that the tomb 
of Sheikh Salim-i-Chishti at Patehpur Sikhri, in whose house the 
Emperor Jehafngir (a.b. 1605-1627) was born^ is up to the present day 
visited by childless Hindu and Musalmdn women. A tree in the com- 
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down of blessings on the Prophet. , . . 
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pound of the saint Shaih Alam of Ahmedabad yields a peculiar aeorn- 
like fruit which is sought after far and wide by issue-seekers and carried 
away and given to their wives who eat the fruit and from the moment 
the fruit is eaten conceive. If the birth of a child follows the eating of 
the acorn the man or woman wdio took the acorn should for a certain 
number of years come at every anniversary of the saint and nourish the 
tree with a sux)ply of milk. The leaves of the tree near the grave 
of the Miran S^heh of U'njhd are also said to favour conception. In 
addition to these jasmin and rose hushes at the shrines of certain saints 
are supposed to possess issue-giving properties. To draw virtue from 
the sainPs jasmin the woman who yearns for a child bathes and purifies 
herself and goes to the shrine and seats herself under or near the jasmin 
bush with her skirt spread out. As many flowers as fall into her lap so 
many children will she have. In north Gujarat if after the birth of a 
cliild no male issue follows^ or being born does not live^ the first-born 
child is believed to be the cause of the evil. The first'born is looked on 
as possessed by some malignant spirit who destroys the young lives of 
the new-born brothers and sisters. So at the mother^s next eoiiiinement 
molasses and sesame seed are passed seven or nine times over the neu^- 
born infant from head to foot and the elder boy or girl is given these 
to eat. The molasses represent the life of the young one given to the 
spirit who possesses the first-horn. Chidren born deformed or with 
one or two teeth are supposed to exercise a baneful influence over their 
pai’ents and near relatives. A child born with teeth is believed to 
exercise so malignant an influence that the early death of one of the 
parents is almost certain. 

If the treatment of the live or the relics of the dead saiit result 
in pregnancy the greatest care is taken that no. baneful influences 
interfere with a safe delivery. The lady is made to wear a number 
of charms and always to cany a knife or other piece of iron. She 
must not go out of doors especially on new-moons and Thursdays, 
and on all days at sunset must avoid groves and the sea and river- 
sides. Charmed silk threads called LMrdori, literally the spirit-laden 
cord, are w^orn round her waist and abdomen, and, esiDecialiy if any 
portion of the period of her pregnancy falls on or about the days of 
JDivdH the Hindu New-year, which is considered an, evil-spirit-time, 
she requires the greatest care. She is not allowed to go under the 
mdnd'wa or alcove built before a house on marriage or other festive 
occasions. She must avoid marriage or death ceremonies, nni>st 
not pass under the city gates, aud must cross no river or sea. 
During eclipses of the sun and the moon particular care must be 
taken that neither she nor her husband, nor even the relatives of her 
husband, eat or drink or smoke or cut or clip or break anything. If any 
of them eat a j}dn or betel-leaf or even fold a jmi the child is sure to be 
born with ears folded like a ^pan^ leaf : if the relation cuts! or clips any 
thing the child is sure to have a deformed finger or a hare-lip. ' It is 
asserted that an obstinate husband of a pregnant ^voman, with a fool- 
hardy disregard for these customs folded a piece of cloth round his face 
during an eclipse, and his .child was born with a face-covering or caul. If 
any member of the husband*s family smokes during an eclipse the 
child born has a weak chest which gurgles like a when he 
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breathes, DtuTiig' an eelipse the lady her husband and his near relatives 
have to sit still and do nothing* but pray or read the KuraaUj the 
pregnant lady being sent to bed with a packet o£ wheat from 1 to 51 
seers or pounds in qiiaiitity^ which after the eclipse is ended^ is added to 
a larger (quantity and ])oile:l \^ith sugar and cocoa-kernel and distri- 
laited among friends. The blidnlorl or weight that is the spirit-ladoii 
cord, in the sense of the ill-Juck imprisoning cord, is regarded as a 
preservation of the child from conception to delivery. It is a seven- 
braided piece of silk upon which the Mulla or exorcist spends time and 
trouble, repeating o\^er it verses of the Kuraan or charms and t}ing 
a knot at each repetition making the number of knots correspond with 
tlie numl)er of pregnancy months and giving the silk to be -wound 
3’omid the womb. The braids are particoloured wkite, red, green, l)laek, 
and fine variations of these leading colours. This silk cord is a gimrd 
against miscarriage and all the evils, spiritnal as well as physical, that 
cause miscarriage. At the end or beginning of the ninth month the 
braid is iiiiw'onnd and some incense is burned under it and together with 
some llowcrs it is thrown into an unused avcU or if no well is at hand 
into a river or a lake or otlicr water. During the period of pregnancy 
the wmman may not wear new clothes, jewels, even bangles the symbol 
of married life which the married w^omaii holds most sacred. All the 
usual little adornments of the person otherwise considered insuperably 
necessary ai’e during pregnancy laid aside and looked xipon as forbidden. 
No eyelid is darkened wdth antimony, no linger or toe-tip, no palm or 
sole is reddened with henna, no tooth is blackened w’ith missis and 
certain kinds of food are foibidden. The pregnant lady is not to touch 
a cocoa-kernel, nor to taste any underground root except the exotic 
potato. The ban against ornaments lasts till the saimasa or 
seventh-month celebration, but abstinence from forbidden food some- 
times lasts until after the child is w-eaned, the notion being to keep 
both the mother and her nursling from unwholesome food and from milk 
derived from such food. 

The great event of the pregnancy is the satmdsa or the mwmdsa 
the seventh or ninth-month celebration. It is held with different rites 
in different families, but usually it is the season for the fulfilment of all 
vow^s for the preservation of the fmtus and the safety of the child and 
its delivery. The rite generally begins with the pot or potter ceremony 
with which all Joyous rites at bifths, betrothals, and marriages begin. 
It is called BirtU or Biradh-lharna literally pot-filling. A complete or 
perfect himdk consists of 125 pots, four large and the rest small They 
are bespoken at the potter^s who paints them himself. He is paid lis. 5 
for the pots, an invariable fee. ^Sometimes half the number of pots is 
sent for and sometimes a quarter in which case it is called half a Mrat or 
a quarter hirab and the potter is paid proportionately less. In some 
places these pots are in the first instance taken to a well and a young 
married woman who has never lost a husband, and in the case of a 
pregnancy-celebration a woman who has never lost a child even by mis- 
carriage, is sent to a rv ell She draws water, and pours a little of it into 
each of the pots and then the woman and the potter with the pots are 
escorted with music to the house of joy and the women (if they observe 
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the 2)a}xlah or veiliug) take the pots to the zeudnah and arrange them 
in lines with each of the four big pots surmounted by three small ones 
the last pot topped with ndrifal or cocoannt. The pots are arranged 
in the principal room. Then rice' and curds and ckafjdtis or Indian 
bannocks and /mhva or starched sweets are cooked and the Fdtiha is 
repeated over the pots in the names of the dead of the family the ancestors 
and ancestresses^ chiefly the ziehds that is the women of the house who 
have died in child-birth. When the spirits of the family dead are pleased 
the performance of the vows follows. These are the Bdla-BeMim-j^atU 
or infant spirit daying an old institution now almost forgotten^ the 
Kanduri or earthen dish rite/or the Ados or hoat-offering\ 

The Behlm or Bdla-Behlim-2:>aUi is vowed to be performed in the 
beginning of marriages, of satmdsds or seventh-month pregnancies, and 
of humilldlis or initiation. The woman vows that when the event takes 
place she will crush one or two or two-and-a-half seers of live coal. 
She accordingly observes a fast and sends word to the Bhaddli or spirit- 
musician . He Comes in the morning with a pair oinezds, literally lances, 
bamboo sticks each about a foot long and half an inch thick with sharp- 
ened points. These the Bhaddli leans against the wall on ground fresh 
plastered with cowdung, and goes away, leaving strict orders that the 
place is not to be contaminated even by the shadow of an unclean 
person. Towards nightfall a favourite spirit time the Bhaddli returns. 
His arrival is the signal for the table cloth of the newest and finest 
white linen to be spread. On the cloth is served a grand repast con- 
sisting of all kinds of flesh (except beef) of all available kinds of 
fish and grain and fruit and milk and sherlaln. There is rice-bread 
and pulse-bread and millet-bread all unleavened, and pildos and kldeMis 
with their condiments oi kadi ox* whey-sanee and jdmlaiuU fried gram- 
flour drops and whey. Of sweets there are lialwds of all kinds from the 
sweet-smelling raisined and saffroned to the coarse malidah 

or powdered sweetbread. There are also all fruits that the local market 
can supply from the mango orange and sweet lime to the homely eiistard- 
apple and sugarcane and eocoamit, even the despised wooclapple and 
the bitter kamrakh Averrhoa carambola. For relish there are in tiny 
plates and saucers fresh-gathered miut leaves with slices of cheese and 
gram-pulse soddened and salted. Next is a selection of sherlats, 
rose-sherhat cream-sherbat almond-sherbat and sherbat with saffroned 
drops of wheat-starch glinting like gold and silver fish. 

While the banquet is being spread the Bhaddli places a censer full 
of frankincense before the two bamboo lances or nezas^ garlands them 
with flowers and tops them with little pennons of new red muslin. He 
makes a four-faced or chaumulch dough lamp with a wick in each corner 
fed with gJd or clarified batter. When all is ready the woman who has 
registered the vow comes and stands on the clean square of floor with a 
cup of sherbat in her hand. About this time the sun sets and the time 
of breaking the fast is near. On her arrival the Bhaddli opens one 
of the three packets of flowers j^i Jasminnm auriculatum or mogra 
Jasminum zambac or chambeli Jasminnm grandiflorum previously 
placed before him and untouched save by the person who has gathered 
them with puriiied body. After holding the flowers for a time over the 
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fragrant vapour of burning incense the PhadMi begins to sing the seven 
soelds to the aecompaihment of his catgut guitar and tambourine. These 
soelcis are hymns in praise of the souls of the prophets^ the angels, the 
genii, the fairies, and the departed souls of the relatives of the vower. 
^Yhile each sdelu is sung the vower stands sherbat in hand, and at the 
end of each she gives the singer a pice and he drops into her sherbat- 
cup a flower from the packet before him. Thus when the seven soelds 
are sung and seven flowers are dropped into her cup the woman breaks 
her fast with her sherbat having in the first instance swallowed the 
seven flowers. After this is repeated over the banq^uet and 

the Fliadcdi having eaten, the others including the vower come and 
partake of it. No one is allowed to carry a morsel outside of the room 
in which the banquet is spread. Even the crumbs are not given to a 
l)eggar but are carefully gathered in a clean white cloth and'along with 
the four-cornered dough lamp are buried in the outmost part of the 
house in which it was cooked. 

When dinner is over the Phaddli strikes up a new strain caleulatal 
to entrance any of his hearers who are subject to spirit-possession. 
As a rule the lad}-" who made the vow becomes possessed. If not 
she proceeds to the business of the vow the crashing of live coals 
with naked hands and feet. The quantity of coal vowed to be 
extinguished is brought and set before the PhadetU who lights it and 
fans it into a glowing flame. A round pit is dug in the floor and 
the burning coal is tilted into the pit. The vower comes and keeping 
time with the Phaddlds song proceeds to take the glowing coals 
into her hands and ro])bing them with force cruslies them into 
blackness. She then steps into the flaming pit and dancing with 
bare feet on the flames, seems without hurning her soles to gradually 
stamp out the fire till the flaming fire is a heap of dead embers. 
Sometimes the Phaddli joins the vower in dancing on the coal, but 
as a rule the yowov refuses to allow any one to interfere with her vow. 
Cases happen when women burn themselves grievously in performing 
these vows. But such cases arc rare. When they occur, they are 
ascribed to the non-observance of the rules of purity and cleanliness in 
cooking the feast or in iflastering the floor. 

Sa/maJc ov P'ihUIil-Sa7mal:The Lady^s Earth Dish, commonly called 
by lower class women Kmiduri,'^ is a rite performed by women in tlie 
beginning of marriages and pregnancies or in consequence of vows for 
recovery from illness. The rite consists in oSering to the Lady 
Pfitimah, tire Prophets eldest daughter, milk and sweet gruel or rice 
and curds. It is called sahnah or earth-dish, because, together with 
the milk and gruel or tlie rice and curds, about half a pound of quick- 
lime slaked by a mixture of water is served. None but women of 
unquestioned chastity may partake of this dish, and as the rite begins 
by the women eating the lime none but chaste women usually presume 


^ The Ling-fruifc, called in the Dahhan Sivalinga-popafci, the red uncultivated hedge 
gourd being holy and scaring aptly gave its mmo to a rite performed in the hegimting 
of pregnancies. Though the xn*actico is now discoatinried it is believed that fruit of all 
kinds including the Icandiri were formerly otered and served with the earthen dish. 
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to attend. The ej^es of a male^ even though a hoy^ may not fail on the 
food while it is being cooked still less after it is ready, and the ladies 
who partake must eat only after ceremonially bathing and putting on 
clean raiment.^ The mixed milk and gruel are served in a separate 
plate I but the chief viand the half-slaked lime is set on a round black 
earthen platter. The ladies, three five or seven in number, sit round 
the platter. The eldest lady opens the feast by driving her right 
forefinger into the soft pile of lime, hooking a large lump of the lime 
on her bent finger, and eating it. The other ladies follow her example. 
Lime does not burn the mouth of a chaste woman. ^ if any woman’s 
mouth is burned she is a pretender to purity and is driven from the 
feast. After the lime the ladies eat the gruel and milk or in some 
cases the rice and curds. Before the banquet is over, the collyrium 
and the black toothpowder misBi pots are brought, and a vial of 
perfumed oil is >set on the dinner cloth. The ladies tinge their e^-elids^ 
colour their teeth, and i^erfume themselves. Each of them receives a 
scarf of the value of Re. 1 to Ks. 5, a set of four to six pairs of glass 
bangles valued at Ee. 1 to Rs. 2, and Re. II in cash. The platter, 
with the remains of the gruel rice and lime, is sent round to their 
houses and each of them takes her share or as much as she likes. 
What now remains of the food and the lime are placed in the earthen 
platter which after dusk is laid at a cross-road as a spirit-offering, 

N'dos or boat-offerings are made to the great water-spirit Khwdjah 
Khizr, the prophet Elias. The officiating priest of this rite is not the 
potter but the Bhishti or water-carrier. Boat offerings are almost 
always made in fulfilment of vows. The news or boats are generally 
two in number. They are bespoken at the BhisUi's who makes them 
of grass and bamboo chips about two feet long and a foot broad. 
When finished they look much like ancient galleys. Instead of a mast 
they have a conical superstructure of bamboo chips which is covered 
with new red muslin. In the afternoon the Bhiskii brings to the 
rower’s house the boats and dresses them with garlands and red cloth 
and burns frankincense before them. When he has finished his rites 
the women send to the Bhishli to place near the l)oats unleavened 
bread and wheat hahoa or sweetened starch flour and milk and wheat 
gruel or (Ind cl alia cooked by a ceremonially clean and washed young 
woman, and carefully guarded against the shadow^ of any one cere- 
monially unclean. The Bhishti takes the bread, spreads on it a thicldsli 
layer of sugar and r/lvi^ places some halwa on it, and lays it in the boat 
likl from sight by the folds of the new red muslin. He pours the 
milk and wheat gruel dnd dalia into a clean copper or earthen vessel. 
He next makes a four-cornered lamp of dough, pours gin into it, 
places within It some wicks made of new red cotton yarn, lights them 
and carrying one ndo in his hand and giving the other to one of his 
assistants to carry lie takes his position in the procession and \vith music 


1 The couplet runs : 


Ih'in rnmk, sar se, mxtjhe t^kond savw haU 

Suhiak mein shtimit ai hu4 homl zarth* lai* ( Woyatm's languags : Poet Eahat.) 
My sickness is past T tnnst bathe and wash my head. 

To join, dear sister mine^ the, pure lime*hanquet spread I 
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starts for the river side. Near nightfall he reaches the riyer bank. 
He sets down his sacred burden and opens the dM dalia covers and 
pours some of the gruel into each of the boats. He then repeats the 
f diilia to the soul of the prophet Elias and while the PhaddUs chant 
the praises of the water-spirit to an unearthly accompaniment on 
their catgut guitars which they twang with pointed stones held 
between the finger and thumb to the hum of a round tambourine^ 
the Bhishti launches into the stream his frail red-sailed barks* As 
the boats are swept out of sight the PhaddUs ^ t\\^ Bhishti ^ and the 
otliers spread the cloths and eat their sliare of the banquet or divide it 
and take it home. Besides the meal the PhaddUs are paid in cash 
annas 8 to Re. 1 and the BMsthi Re. to Rs. 2|'. The Blmflii is 
the priest as the object of the rite is the propitiation of the BMsthi's 
patron the water-spirit. For the water-spirit as for other spirits the 
PhaddUs are the sole musicians. Though their instruments are rude 
and their voices often untrained and unmusical, in paying vows the 
PhaddUds music alone can be heard. 

At tlie beginning of the seventh or ninth month of a woman^s 
pregnancy, a party both of the husband^s and the wife^s kindred are 
called to the liusband^s house.^ The women come about midday and 
the men about sunset. When the men have dined, the women dine by 
themselves in the women^s room. At night a new piece of cloth is 
taken and in it are wrapped a rupee, some parched rice, and seven or 
nine kinds of fruit, one of them a cocoanut. This is touched by the 
wife, thrown into the lap of the hus1)and and by the husband returned 
in a similar manner seven or nine times according to the number of 
the months of pregnancy. Besides fruit and parched rice, the packet 
contains money, in the case of the rich Rs. 11, in the case of the middle 
class Rs. 5, and in the ease of the poor Es. IJ to annas 5, This money is 
made over to the husband’s sister or sisters. The wife’s relations then 
present her and her husband with rich clothes. Next morning after 
breakfast the guests return to their homes. A little supplementary 
rite is observed secretly by the women among themselves immediately 
the men have retired after the interchange of the fruit and grain 
packets. Some months before the saimdsaj say about the fifth month, 
the mother sends to the house of her son-in-law a tiny silver cup with 
corresponding miniature silver spoon and cover. This is kept by the 
husband^s people and produced after the satma'sa ceremony has taken 
place. It is then handed to some aged female relative or to the mother 
of the wife who removing from the room any one she suspects of 
having the heavy ’’ or evil eye proceeds to uncover the bosom of the 
wife and to squeeze out some drops of milk. This milk is received in 
a spoon and turned and fingered and its thickness or thinness noted 
and discussed. From the thickness or thinness of the milk the ladies 
conjecture the sex of the child, if it is thin they foretell and often with 
certainty that a boy is to be born. When the cup has served its purpose 


1 tPhe .mmber of gnosk Urotiglit by the wife’s jmrrts# fixed, ^ It dsfeads 
eWefly oE'tixe ilcbnesS' of tlic''pteseiits'they baY0giveti''to'^ 
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the milk is buried and the eiip given as a gift to the sister or some 
other relative of the husband. These seventh or ninth month ceremonies 
are held only on the occasion of a first pregnancy^ and being held 
immodest are not observed in strict families. The whole cost lies in 
the dinners, On these a rich man will spend Es. 1000 cr Es. 2000^ a 
middle class man E». 500 to Rs.lOOO, and a poor man^ if at all, Rs. 5 
to Rs.lO.i 

After the last pregnancy ceremony the wife goes to her fatlier^s 
house and stays there till her confinement is over. Among the rich 
and middle classes the servant who first brings his master news of the 
biith of a child gets a present of Re. 1 to Rs. 2, Soon bands of mnsieians 
and the hated MjclaB or eunuchs^ crowd round the house on the lookout 
for gifts. Some peculiar customs are observed at the birth of a 
child. No sooner does the little stranger appear than the midwife or 
(IM announces its sex. If a boy she says, nominally to save the mother 
a shock of happy surprise, birt at heart to deceive the evil spirits; of 
jealousy. It is only a girl blind of one eye. If a girl is born, the 
fact is stated since the birth of a girl can cause no jealousy. Boy or 
girl, the new-born child is laid in a bamboo supda or winnowing” fan 
while the more pressing needs of its mother are being ministered to. 
Then the midwife takes up the little piece of humanity and bestows 
on it attentions against which the little one remonstrates by low cries. 
The midwife presses all its limbs, opens by her finger all the orifices 
of its body, the ears, the eyes, the nostrils, and gullet. She presses 
the head into shape, straightens the nose, the arms, the thigh- 
bones, the fingers, and finally winding the navel or caudal string round 
the neck and rubbing warm^//i on its body gives the infant a warm 
bath. A piece of new red cloth is wound rather tightly round the 
little one’s head and the young one is ready to liear the talMr or call 
to prayer. That its Creator’s name maybe the first word it hears, 
the father, as soon as the child is bathed, repeats in its ear the call to 
prayer, beginning with the words AlldJi-o-Akldr God is great.^ 

The infant is consigned to the care of the mother. The mother is not 
yet x)ermitted to satisfy her maternal yearning to feed her new-born . 
The old ladies of the house are busy preparing the infant’s first draught 


1 The cost of the friend s presents of clotliea rings and money varies, among tlic ricli 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 50, among the middle class from Ks. 10 to Rs. 3, and 'amon£r the poor 
from Re. 1 to Rs, 2. 

- The ennnehs beat a drum and sing, while one of their number, with the help 
of a pad or pillow, acts the part of a woman with child, in child-birth, and nnrshig. 
At Ahmedtlb4d not only tho Hijdds but some of the JBhaioayifiU or Hindu strolling- 
players claim presents on the birth of a boy wdth a pertinacity that is not satisfied till 
the whole of their demand is paid. The person claiming the gift is generally the clown 
or fool of the troop. He does not dance or sing, but by his obstreperous sallies of coarse 
abuse tries to make bis stay so annoying that to get rid of him no expense is thought 
too great. To avoid the nuisanco some people satisfy his demands at his house by 
.sending him a present of B annas or a rupee. 

3 Occasionally at the time of birth a Brahman is called and told to draw up a 
horoscope. He chooses, certain letters, with one of which the chihBs name should 
begin. The paper is kept by the parents of the child and referred to on great occasions. 
The Brdhman is paid Rs, 5 to R«, 20. 
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coiisistiiDg‘ of anif^eecl, myrobalaiis, dried red rose.^, senna, and tlie droppings 
of mice or goats. Tliis black brotli is administered to tlie new-born 
instead of: the mother's milk to purge the impurities that have gathered 
in the infant's system during its fetal existence. For hours after birth 
this ph}'-sic is the only drink which passes the little one's lips. As soon 
as the first bath is over pieces of black thread are wound rather tightly 
round the child's wrists and ankles as its first armour against the evil 
eye. Its eyes or rather eyelids are stained with soot made of <jhi and 
lampblack, its eyebi'ows are pencilled with soot, dots of lampblack are 
made on its little cheeks palms and soles, and a lock of its hair is 
gummed or waxed so that any one with an evil eye feeling them or 
loolving at them may not meet an even glossy surface, E veiy morning 
and evening frankincense and the rM-ispand, corruptly termed rdl- 
zb and, that is mustard^ and henna seed, is passed seven or nine times 
over the mother and the child from head to foot, and thrown into the 
jii-eplace and burned. Often red chilly seeds are thrown into the fire, 
especially to judge whether au ailment of the child is physical or 
spirit-caused. If the burning of the chillies creates no pungent vapour 
surely a spirit is the cause of the disease. If the burning chilly has 
its proper pungent smell then the ailment is natural. Sometimes a 
piece of alum is Imrncd with the mustard-seed, the burning alum 
swelling into fantastic forms which to the Awise show the sex of 
the person who o\\'ns the evil eye. During the five days before the 
dihaUi or sixth-day celebration no fire or salt or water is to be given 
to any one from the house in which a woman is confined. To accustom 
the child to noise a copper or brass dish is struck at his ear before the 
father repeats to him the iahldr or call to prayer. To harden the 
child cold Avater is sprinkled over him before his bath. 

If the travail of child-birth lasts longer than is natural charms 
and talismans are sent for and sometimes an exorcist gives a piece of 
a broken earthen vessel inscribed Avith some geometrical form or some 
name or some numbers. This potsherd is laid on the Avomb. 
Little children, boys and girls, of not more than eight are given a 
AvinnoAving-fan heaped with grains of wheat Avlth eleA^en coppers in it 
and are asked to stir the Avheat and coppers Avith a wooden ladle and to 
pray to God for a speedy delivery. They ladle the Avheat and pray 
with fervour, Oh Deliverer, a speedy delivery j Oh Deliverer, a 
speedy delivery. These innocent prayers of pure-hearted children 
are accounted most acceptable to the Pure Author of Being. As 
soon as danger is over the children are given a repast of milk and 
sugared rice or sweet Avheat gruel and the wheat and money are 
disiributed in charity to beggars. The expenses connected with a 
birth vary in the ease of a rich man from Es.90 to Es, 250, in the case 


1 In ills Urdu. Bictlonarj? (Voco Forbes says tbe seed of tbo hernia plant is 

burnt at niariiages to drive away evil spirits. Henna seed mixed with mustard seed 
is also burnt after a child is born particularly at the door to prevent demons from 

entering, , ' ^ , 
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of a middle class man from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30^ and in the case of a i^oor 
man from Re. 1 to Rs. 50.^ 

Early in the morning of the sixth day the child is named. The 
father grandfather or other male relative opens the Kiiraan at a 
venture, and the first letter of the first word of the third line is the 
initial of the ehild^s name.® Sometimes a name is chosen because it 


1 Tile details are ; BiHh Charges, 
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111 the case of a woman’s first cMld tlie birth charges arc borne hy her father. In the 
case of a second or third child, the expenses are not more than one- half, and in the case 
of a girl no xiresents are given. On the day of a birth and the five following days 
among the well-to-do friends are exiiectcd to send iiresents of sugarcandy and 
clarified butter worth Be* 1 to Bs. 20, 

2 The class of names recommended/by the Prophet arc the slave or servant of 
AlUh or servant of the Most Merciful, Abil-ulhth or Abd-ur-Behman, Among 
Sayads, boys* names generally end in it?/, as Alimad^aVi Ahbar-ali 
or in llusalii as A'i}tiT^I£tts<ihi or Fazl IXusairif and sometimes though 
rarely in BJudh^ as Mtiliammad Bhdli Taj~sMJi, Among Shaikhs, boys arc 
called Umar, t/smdn, Mz^Jmmmad, Mahmud^ Kusabii (3-htddm-lmmini Glmlam-alb 
^itldm^alimacl^ These names are common in all famiUcs. The following are' used 
almost solely in families of good position: BhauiS’Ucl^dhi, Moin-ml-cUn^ Baaclidlcih^ 
B'azluUahy and the like. The names of Shaikhs are preceded cither hy the wen'd 
Muhammad or Shaikh as Muhammad Asadullah or Shaikh G-Mdam Alb Among 
Mughals, boys arc called Amir, Muhammad, Mamn, Humm, and AU, the word Mirza- 
always preceding and Beg following the name. Pathan boys have the same names as 
Mughal boys, only there is no Mirza and Khan is added instead of The 

commonest names for women are, for all classes and grades, taken from the Kuratln, 
such as Fatimah Khadijah, or A'iahah, Among the higher Musalmdn families such 
Arabic phrases as Best of women Khair’Un-nisa, Noblest of women Amtr<m-mm, or 
Moon of women Badr~im-msa are commonly used. Among Sayads a woman*s name is 
followed by Begmn\ among Shaikhs hy Bihi j among Mnghals hy Khanam j and among 
PathAns by Khatu. Besides these parents who have lost children or whoso children do 
not live give curious names ihowing deformity or the most abject humility. FathtM 
literally nose-bored is a name which accompanies the actual boring of the nose of the noiv- 
boxn child on the principle of ^deforming the child and so making it less liable to spirit 
attacks. Another name is or Kachrathsit is refuse. Sometimes when a child is 

born after the death of several children the child is thrown into a grain - winno win 
sdpda with a lot of dirt or refuse and the fan is dragged outside the door with the ch?ld in 
it and made over to some other member of the family as whose property the child re-enters 
the house. After his ride in the winnowing-fan the child is named Ghasita, that is The 
Bragged. If he is a Pathan this becomes Ghasxtkhan, if a Sayad or Shaikh Mir or Sheikh 
Ghpsu or Ghisu, mmes which occur among all ranks of Muslim and Hindu society in 
Gujarat, These odd naming practices have their root in the belief that untimely births 
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had been borne by one of the child^s forefathers or because the giver 
thinks it lucky. In the evening of the same day the husbaud^s 
kindred, bringing gold or silver anklets or necklaces money or clothes, 
go to the witVs fathers house. Sweet cakes are distributed^ and, 
after sunset, the husband gives a dinner to the wife’s relations. In 
the woineii^s rooms the child and its mother are dressed in their best, 
and the midwife makes a six-cornered lamp of flour with as many 
wicks as corners. This is lighted, fed with clarified butter, and kept 
in a plate along with parched rice or millet jmoari, and fruit. The 
presents brought by the Imsband'^s friends are now offered, and a few 
small silver coins are given to the midwife. The young mother is 
then led to a casement and made to count seven stars. When tins is 
over the husband^s people return to their homes. The sixth-day 
ceremony includes another propitiation of the female relatives that 
have died in child-birth. Pood untouched by unclean persons is cooked 
and \j\LeFdtilia ]’epeatedfor the souls of women who have thus died and 
the food is distributed to the poor. The value of the presents made by 
the husband’s friends would, in the ease of a rich family, vary from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 and from lls. 10 to Rs. 20 in the case of a middle 
class family. Among the poor, silver necklaces hansU^ox anklets 
Jcaditm^ and a pair or so of ornamented shirts worth Rs. 5 to 10^ are 
sometimes given. The dinner and other charges on this occasion 
among the rich vary from Rs. 20 to Rs.l20, among the middling 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20, and among the poor from Rs. 2^ to Rs. 10. 


or fclic death of tlie new-born arc duo to the anger or Jealousy of ^uneasy family ghosts, 
chiefly of women who havo died in child-birth with the main object of life unfulfilled. 
To this belief there attaches the furtbor experience that the unfriendly ghost is easily out- 
witted. The ghost or other spirit on the lookout for the soul or life of the newborn 
hears the child is deformed or worthless and so turns its mind to some more gainful 
mischief. Further the ill-will of the ghost is not towards the child but to the child's 
father or mother. The ghost’s aim is to barm the child of the father or of the mother, 
against the aunt's child the ghost has no manner of grudge. This is similar with 
the Jewish custom according to which the inf ant Joseph w’'as su^jposed to steal a sash 
of one of his aunt's which being found on his person ht was according to patriarchal 
law claimed by his aunt for a certain number of years. See Sale’s Translation of the 
Kuratln, Chapter XII, 196 Kotc (0). 
i The details are : Sixth Daif Charge*^ 
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20 0 
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The cost is paid by the father of the child. Those figures are for^a first child 
a boy or a girl. Similar rejoicings are made in honour of the youhger children* but at 
about half the cost. 
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BACRmCE, 


Fortieth 
. , DlY. 


On the seventh fourteenth or twenty-first day after birth comes 
the purely Muhammadan and by all classes carefully kept rite of 
sacrifice akika. In this rite there are two parts^ the shavino^ of tlie 
child’s head and the killing' of one or two goats. If the child is a girl 
one goat^ and if the child is a boy two goats are bought. Some friends 
are asked and a barber is called. When all is ready the father of 
the child, or some one specially named by him, at a given sign, as the 
barber passes the razor along the head of the child, draws a knife across 
the goat^s throat saying, I sacrifice this animal or animals for the 
child named Wali, blood for blood, skin for skin, flesh for flesh, hair for 
hair. When the shaving is over, the child’s hair and nails are laid on 
a fiat half-baked cake and carried away to be thrown into a river. 
The barber goes round among the men guests and each drops a small 
coin into his cup. Before they leave, the guests are entertained at 
din nerd The whole costs a rich man from Es. 20 to E-s. 30 ; a middle 
class man nearly the same amount ; and a poor man from Rs. 3 to 
Rs.7|.^ 

On the fortieth day, in honour of the mother’s recovery, mtos or 
grass boats of the same kind as those made by the water-carrier for 
the seventh-montli pregnaryey ceremonies, are with music taken to 
the nearest w'ater, a lamp is lighted, and the boat set adrift as a 
tbankoffering to Khdja Khizr or Elias.^ The father of the child’s 
mother presents her with clothes and the child with some small quilts 
and a cradle. The ceremony costs a rich man Es. 22| to Es, 45, a 


^ In preparmg tlio goat for cooking none of its bones may bo broken. Tlie bones 
must be separated from the ilesli and buried. The ilesli and skin are divided in three 
shares. One share is given in charity, a second is distributed among frieiids, and the 
rest, except that the child^s father and mother and their fathers and mothers may not 
join, is eaten by relations, 

* The details arc : Saaifice Ckaiycs^ 
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hi north Gujarat 
the barber’s fee 
is the weight ol 
the child’s hair 
in silver. 


In holding this ceremony there is no difference whether the child is a boy or a girl, a 
first-horn or a younger child. 

® Khiija Khizr is the water genius, the Patriarch Elias, skilled in divination who 
discovered and drank the water of life. Of the Patiiarclf s success the Urdu poet sings : 
Khtzr M tarlm pi.H dbt-haydf' 

Zindagdni akeie hhoi^yc-yti ! 

Yih to haniie Tut M sake Mmutaz^ 

Ak^ pdni hdfh dhdiyeyd ! 

Like KMjsr to drink the w'atcr of life 
And live for ever in loneliness. 

Oh MumtS-z I would have none of this, 

With such water T would uash my hands. 
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mlddlo class man Rs. 91 to Rs. 22y and a poor class man Rs. 1-^ to 
Es. 49 

When tlie eliild is four and a half months old and able to take food 
stronger than milk^ comes the ceremony of mtitton-sticldng hotau, or 
as the Persians call it salt“tasting Priends bring the 

child i)resents of clothes worth Re* 1 to Rs, 5. In the evening dressed 
in his best^ the child is offered by his father’s sister some rice and miik 
JiMr, on a rupee/ and after the rice and milk he is given a piece of 
flesh to suck. The only charge connected Avith this ceremony is a 
dinner costing a rich man about Rs. 10 and a middle class man about 
Rs. 0 . Among the poor the ceremony passes without expeose;^ 

The child’s first birthday is the next time for meny- 

makingd’ As a rule only female relations are asked. These eoine and 
in the Avomen’s quarters pass the day in feasting and the night except 
in some strict higher class families in pla^dng the drum dhol) and 
singing. Sometimes men also are asked^ given a dinner^ and afterwards 
entertained by professional musicians. Before they leaA^e eacli of the 
guests gives the child Re. 1 to Rs. 5. The cost of one of the larger 
entertainments would be about Rs. 30 for the musicians and Pts. 20 
for the dinner. This birthday feast is given only by the rich and l\y 
some of the middle class. Poor families do not give it. 

When a ehild^ whether a boy or a g!rl, has reached the age of four 
years four months -and four days comes hisinilldk The taking the 
Name of God, a ceremony no Muhammadan neglects. On this day a 
richj man Avill feast from a hundred to two hundred guests. In the 
evexiing after the dinner is over^ the ehlld^ covered by a skilfully 
woven flower-sheet called sehray is taken to the men^s room Avhere 
the priest the guests^ and a band of young children are wait- 

ing. The child i>s seated on a rich cushion or masmdy sweetmeats are 
laid before it^ and of tliese two covered Avith gold-paper are given to 
and^ after the priest, the child repeats the opening chapter of the 


i The details are : 


Fortieth Bay Charf/es, 



Amoxtnt. j 

Ri:.MAnKs. 

1 iTKAf. 

1 

Eicli. 1 

Middle, 

Poor. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

AUdwife 

Boat, 

Musicians 

PresontH 

Total ... 

Us. a, 

5 0 

2 8 

5 0 
10 0 

a. 

10 0 

5 0 
10 0 
20 0 

Ivs, a. 

2 0 

1 0 

1 8 

6 0 

Rs. a. 

5 0 

2 .0 
.5 0 
10 0 

Rs. a, 

! 0 8 

0 8 

0 S 

Bs, a. 

1 0 
; 1 0 

2 0 

; This is paid by 
tlio l!a1her of 
the child's 
mother, and is 
tho Bumo for 
all children. 

22 8 

•15 0 

9 8 

22 0 

1 8 

4 0 


- Thouo’li from tins time he takes other food besides milk, the child is not weaned till 
ho is twenty- one months old. This is according to a precept from the Kuraafu : From 
bearing to weaning let thirty months pass. 

^ No teething or ear-haring ceremony is ohserred in Oujar<lt. 

■* The word m’lgiru-h or yearly-knot owes its origin among Indian Musalraafns to tho 
Mtighal practice of tho emperor’s mother keeping a silken string in the harem aiid 
adding a knot for each year of the em|>eror's life, Blo6ltman% A%*i-Akban,, 262 note 1. 
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Chapter VIII. 
Customs. 

Initiation. 


CiRCiniciaioN. 


Kuraau. When this is done, the priest chants some Hindustani verses 
in praise of the ehikVs parents, invoking blessings on the ehikVs head, 
and at every pause the young band of choristers shout a loud Amen. 
While the children are eating the sweetmeats a procession is formed 
and the child is taken to kiss the tomb or dargdli of the family 
guardian saint. As soon as the procession returns, presents are made 
to the child, silver or gold coins rolled in paper with the name of the 
giver written on it. As the child passes into the women^s quarters the 
women guests crowd round it, each striving to bo the first to take on 
herself the child s sorrows.^ After this is over and the child has put 
off its fl.ower-robe, the women guests amuse themselves listening to 
the women-players or domiiis. This rite of hismilldk costs a rich man 
Rs. 300 to Rs. 1000 or even more, and a middle class man Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 300. Among the poor it costs Rs. 10 to Rs. 20.“ 

At the age of six; or seven comes cireuincision or khatna? Friends 
send presents of sugareandy, clarified butter, and sweetmeats, and, 


^In this sorrow-taking hakUe’i-lena^ the woman x)asses her hands over the child 
from head to foot and then setting her knuckles or finger-tips against her temples 
liresses them till the joints crack. 

2 The details are : TnitiaUon Charges, 



Amount. 

Ttew, 


Rich. 


Mkldle. 


Poor. 


From 

To 


From 

To 

From 

To 


Rp. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs.. 

a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs, 

a. 

Mulla’s Fee ...i 

10 

0 

20 

0 

5 0 

10 

0 

0 8 

1 

0 

Dinner («) ,..! 

100 

0 

500 

0 

50 0 

100 

0 

1 0 

. 2 

8 

Clothes (h) .... 

100 

0 

200 

0 

20 0 

50 

0 

0 8 

2 

8 

Procession (<?).; 

100 

0 

20i) 


30 0 

50 

0 


•M 


Miscellauoous 

20 

0 

30 


10 0 

20 

0 

5 0 

10 

0 

Total ... 

330 

0 

950 

o| 

j 

115 0 

230 

0 

7 0 

16 

0 


(a) Diunop for relatives only and very dear friends not more than 
a hundred among rich and middle class and ten among poor. 

ih) In the ease of middle ela'^s and poor meti the gifts of clothes is 
optional. (c) The cost is the same for all children, 

3 The hhatncLh^ though it is an order of the Frox:>het, and not of the Kuraln, is as 
strictly kept as if it were commanded hy the latter. Boys horn without a foreskin 
are exempted from the rite. Among the ^hidh or Daiidi Bohonis, the f^liUh Mughals 
and both ymmi and fc?hidh Arabs circamcision almost always takes jdace as early as 
the sixth day after birth. fcSo much importance do these classes attach to this "rite 
that operations are performed on girls as well as on hoys. On the day of the 
operation the child is given an opiate. The simplest form of circumcision is mere 
amputation of the x)repuce them being a difference between the Muslim and the Jewish 
rites, the Muslim being the simpler and less painful. In the afternoon of the day fixed 
for the ceremony a inece of new red cotton cloth about four feet square is spread^ in the 
middle of the fioor of the room in which the child is to he laid up. A large copper 
tray full of soft ashes is set in front of the cloth. The hoy who is to undergo the 
ox>eration is in some families drugged with a little hhang (Cannabis indica) confection 
called a and brought to the room in the arms of a powerful male relative and 
seated on* a wooden stool or cIiowM a foot high over which a piece of red cloth is 
spread. The barber engages his little subject in conversation while he is held drawer- 
less but with shirt on tightly by the strong relative. This is to prevent a nervous and 
obstinate hoy from hurting himself by throwing up or about his hands and feet when 
under the razor. The barber bemns by introducing into tlie foreskin a carefully smooth- 
ed hamhoo-chip probe to feel and aseertain if no part of the foreskin adheres to the 
gland as it docs hi some rare cases when the operation becomes very painful. When 
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tliougli tills is commoner among tlie middle than among the higher 
classesj the recovery of the child is celebrated with great rejoicing. 
Among north Gujarat Miisalmdns. circumcision is neglected till an 
age bordering on puberty, when it is performed with a pomp and 
circumstance almost equalling those at a marriage, and all the 
preliminary rites like the hirat or arranging the pots of clay, a 
remnant of the pot ritea, are observed. In north Gujarat circumcision 
IB styled a QlidcU or joy-t:me, a word applied in sonth Gujarat only 
to marriages. The expenses on the occasion of cireumcisioii vary for 
a rich man from Rs. 150 to Rs. 400, for a middle class man from 
ils. 120 to Rs. 300, and for a x:)oor man from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20.^ 

After circumcision come rejoicings and a dinner in honour of a hoy 
or girl keeping their first Itamazdn fast. This is chiefly celebrated 
liy people lielonging to the upper and middle classes. It is said that 
tiie merit of a boy^s or girPs first fast passes to their parents. At its 
seventh or eighth year, a child, if strong enough to bear the privation, 
is made to fast one day in the llamazdn, and that day is marked by 
a dinner to which a choice party of friends and relations is called. The 


he finds tliat the xirepnce is free ho turns up the foreskin and having cleaned it lets it 
go. He then takes a pair of smooth bamhoo pincers, a smoothed piece of bamboo with 
a long slit down to the middle of it and holding the ends open, puts them on the lightly- 
drawn-out foreskin, lie performs this operation so dexterously that the application ( f 
the bamhoo pincers and the pain caused by the pulling out of the foreskin is sinmltane- 
ous with its being cut off by the sharp razor close to the pincers. Drawing out the 
pincers the barber calls to the surprised hoy, Here, master, don’t you see the golden- 
sparrow ’’ and when he succeeds in thus distracting his attention from the operation 
ho takes out the pincers and spits out a daub of pedn saliva on the ends of the foreskin 
now drawn up above the glands. He next sprinkles a soft redpowder on the wound to 
staunch the blood, sweeps in the detached fox’cskin into the red cloth which he gathers 
up and departs in the midst of the mihdmlcs and satdmais or congratulations of the 
boy’s relatives. The manner in which circumcision is performed differs in many Islamic 
countries. In the province of A1 Asir south of the Hijuz in Arabia circumcision by 
wbat is called salky* or scarification is performed. Burton (Alf Leilah, 111, 90 to 
92) describes it in. the followiiig terms : The } atient usually from ten to twelve years old 
is placed upon raised groixnd liolding in his right hand a spear with its point upwards 
and its heel supported on his foot, so that the point may show every tremor of the 
nerves. His tribe stands around him to x^ass Judgment on his fortitude and X)owers of 
endurance. Tiie barber with a dagger sharp as a razor makes a shallow cut severing the 
skin across the belly immediately below the navel. Ho also makes similar incisions 
down each groin. He then tears off the epidermis from the cuts downwards and flays 
the testicles and the penis, ending with amputation of the prepuce. Meanwhile the 
spear must not tremble. When the ordeal is over the boy cries Alldh-o-Ahhar God is 
great and attempts to get up ami walk home unholped, soon falling from xmin and 
nervous exhaustion. Ihe more steps he takes the more applause he gaina.'^ 

^ Tlie details are : Ciramemon Charges, 



Amount. 

Item. 

Eich. 

Middle. 

Poor. 

From 

To 

Prom 

To 

Prom 

To 


E«?. a. 

Rs. a. 


Rs. a. 

Rs, a. 

Bs, a. 

Barber’s Fee ... 

2 8 

10 0 

2 0 

S 0 

0 8 

2 0 

Ditto Turban. 

10 0 

20 0 

2 0 

3 0 

... 

... 

Procession 

100 0 

150 0 

m 0 

100 0 

... 


Dinner 

100 0 

200 0 

so 0 

"'lOO 0 

10 0 

20 0 

Total ... 

212 8 , 

880 0 ; 

101/ O; 

S08 0 

10 8 

22 0 
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dinner costs a ricli man Es. 20 to Es. 30 and a middle class man 

E 3 , 10 toEs. 20 . 

Soon after the first when its Kuraaii lessons come to 

an end^ the child^s x:)arent3 give its teacher a present hachja, A small 
party is asked^ and^ before them^ the child repeats the beautiful 
Chapter LV. from the holy book styled Surah Ar-Relinidn that is 
The Most Compassionate being a description of the bounties Alhih has 
showered on man. Except the teacher’s present of clothes and money, 
worth Ee. 1 to Es. 50^ a suit of clothes for the child^ and i)arehed 
rice almonds and walnuts distnbuted among children costing Es. I ^ to 
Es. 5 there arc no expenses. 

Musalmdn boys are married between sixteen and twenty-two and 
girls at ten to eighteen. Except in the ea?e of a re-marriage neither 
bride nor bridegroom has any choice.^ 

When their sons reach manhood, parents generally consult pro- 
fessional matchmakers or go-betweens, women free to enter tlie 
houses even of the strictest. Some girl likely to make a good 
match is before long chosen, and the women of the lad^s family pay a 
visit at the glrPs home. After seeing her and talking together, the 
guests are offered a glass of sugared- water. Tliis they drink if they 
think well of the girl, but if they think she will not suit, they decline. 
After drinking, in sign that they ask Iier in marriage, they drop some 
sugareandy into the girl’s mouth. Then they talk of ornaments and 
fix the day for the betrothal. On the betrothal day, both at the 
boy^s and the girl’s houses, there is a meeting of kindred. In the 
evening at the hojB house ornaments and sweetmeats are laid out on 
neatly covered trays and are generally with niusie sent to the girl’s 
house. With the presents go the w-omen of the bridegroom’s family 
and a gay procession of children of their relations and friends. On 
reaching the bride’s house the men and children who formed the 
procession sit in a booth outside of the house, or, if there is no booth, 
in some i^arfe of the house prej)ared for their reception. Here sherhat 
siigared-water is handed round, the person serving it, generally a 
relation or near friend of the wife’s family, stating that it is in 
‘ honour of the betrothal. Each person on putting down his cup drops, 
for the good of the man who has served it, annas 2 to Es. 2 in the 
saucer. Meanwhile the w^omen guests going into the house deck the 
bride with ornaments, put the troth ring on her finger, and cover her 
with a scarf diipatta. Then after drinking sugared-water and coffee, 
and getting flow'ers and rosewater they leave, taking wdth them trays 
filled with fresh presents, a handkerchief, a ring, a gold turban or 
mancUlf and sweetmeats* A rich man’s betrothal expenses vary on the 
bridegroom’s side from Es. 200 to Rs, 350 and on Lhe bride’s from 
Es, 50 to Es. 350 ; for a middle class man on the bridegroom’s side 
from Rs. 100 to Es. 200 and on the bride’s from Rs. 50 to Es. 80 ; for 
a poor man on the bridegroom’s side from Rs. 50 to Rs. 90 and on the 


* Among some famiHci in soutli Oiijara't a ceremony is secretly held when a girl 
reaches womanhood. It is QdXl^6. 0ini n4ofna or doaning the scarf. 
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bricle^s fj'om Es. 20 to Es. 50.^ Except when things are luu’ried and 
the betrothal and marriage take place at the same tiine^ the betrothal 
lasts for at least a year. During this time on every holiday gifts pass 
between the betrothed couple.” 

Some months before the marriage day the bidders female relations 
meet at her house and make ready the smaller articles of dress. Every 
night when their work is over, for about a fortnight before the 
marriage day, the women sing together to the accompaniment of the 
drum or dhol* Eight days before the marriage the bride keeps to one 
room and both she and the bridegroom are made to wear yellow clotlies. 
Two or three days before the marriage both at the house of the bride* 
goom and of the bride a store of earthen pots is laid in. If the women 
observe the 'panlah or veiling the pots are arranged in the inner 
apartments^ but if the women are not pafdaJt they are arranged in a 
temporary booth or alcove in front of the house. That the object 
of arranging these pots is to house and so please ancestral spirits is 
known and admitted. Food is laid on the pots and the opening 
chapter of the Kuraan or Fdtiha is repeated. After the pots are 
arranged both at the bride’s and at the bridegroonris^ the women of 
the family^ while female musicians sing songs, rub the bride or the 
bridegroom with gram flour mixed with oil and perfumes called 
uhatna. The chief ingredients in this cosmetic arc the flour of washed 
wheat and mimg (Phasoleus miinga) turmeric and sesame oil. As 
this cosmetic has to ward off all the evil influences which hover 
round the bride and bridegroom every care must be taken that no 
element of evil enters into the guardian nhatna. To stop the approach 
of evil the hand-mill in which the grain is ground has its handle 
smeared with sandal paint and a mkihal Vangueiria spinosa nut and 
some ’pem or betel-leaves and bctelnuts wrapped^ in a piece of new red 
cloth are tied to it. Then seven siLlidgans that is married women who 
have never lost a husband, sit to grind the grain and into the flour pour 
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Betrothal Charges, 
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Araoinit. 


IllSM. 

Eich. 

Middle. 

Poor, 

Item* 

Rich, 

Middle. 

Poor. 



To 

]?’in 

To 

F’m 

To 


rm 

To 

Wm 

To 

Fbn 

To 


Rs* 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Clothes for 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Hs. 

Procession . 

50 

100 

30 

50 


10 

Bridegroom. 

60 

10(k 

20 

30 


10 

Sweetmeat? 

20 

30 

30 

20 

1 

2 

Rings 

30 

60 

1 

H 

o>, 

1 

Clothes 

50 

100 

30 

60 

10 

20 

1 

1 

m 

20 

30 

10 

20 

10 

20 

Je^Yels(o) . 

100 

350 

30 

50 

20 

30 

Dinner 

20 

ai 

10 ' 

20 


10 

Dinner ... 

30 

50 

20 

30 

10 

20 

Miscellaneous 

ro 

100 

11 

21 

2-1 

Total ... 

250 

430 

120 

200 

"Si 

82 

Total ... 

190 

320 

l&l 

74 

'l8S 

431. 


Bkibk. 


Amoimt. 


(a) Some of the poorest men borrow jewels or sometimes the bridegroom’s mother 
gives up one of her ornament j:*. 

- "Kach holiday has its set gifts. In each of the fd days the man scirds a scarf or 
pair of bangles and the girl a turban or coat. On the sliMardt they both send 
^reworks, and if a holiday falls in tlm rainy season the bridegroom sends wooden shoes 
with silver pegs and silver bells. In llamazin mim m'eMIy . cooked dishes and 
drinks pass between them. . 
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claTifiecl butfcer or sesame or jasaiin oil. V/hen the iihatna is ready 
henna leaves are ground in the same way. A sqtiarc diagram is traced 
on the floor with rice and a stool is set in the square. The bride or 
bridegroom in a suit of her or his oldest clotlieo dyed yellow is led 
forth and seated on the stool. The iilatna^ amidst the songs of 
women either the relations of the family or hired female musicians, is 
rubbed all over the body and henna is applied to the hands and feet. 
In rubbing on the cosmetic each of the seven matrons takes her turn. 
She puts a piece of candied sugar into the bride or hridegoom^s mouthy 
throws a handful of rice over the bride or bridegroonPs head, passes the 
mustard seed seven times over the bride or bridegroom^s body, and 
takes on herself the ill-luck or halds of the bride or bridegroom by 
cracking the joints of her fingers across her temples. Einally she 
passes a pico or more over the bride or bridegroom, hands the coin 
to the musicians if hired or lays it at the foot of the stool to be given 
in charity and retires. When all seven matrons have performed their 
task a knife dagger or other sharp iron instrument and a lemon 
are handed to the toide or bridegroom which she or lie is to be careful 
to keep till the bath on the marriage day. During these days to 
keep off the evil eye, a bracelet or a garland of gold must also be 
worn. Seven songs called ionas or charms sung by domnis or hired 
female singers before the jnlwa/i or unveiling of the bride in the 
presence of the bridegroom which form a portion of the marriage 
ceremony are said to jiossess special anti-magic and spirit-powe^. If 
the bride be spirit-possessed to the slightest extent the sound of the 
tonas makes the spirit instantly declare itself. When the bridegroom 
comes songs are again sung and his height is measured by an odd 
number of red and white braids. These braids are woven into a thick 
cord which is used by the bride as her trouser string. The bride and 
InidegroonPs houses are put in order, painted or whitewashed, and 
outside of each house is built a booth or hall sometimes very splendid 
with gilt pillars friezes and cornices and hung with glass-lamps and 
pictures. The first post of the booth is driven into the ground after 
the point has been rubted with sandal oil and enveloped with a piece 
of new red muslin in which are wrapped betelnuts betel-leaves and 
the lucky wedding midhal nut Vanguieria spinosa. A cocoanut is 
broken and the kernel distributed among the workmen who built the 
booth and the members of the family. As the whole house is given 
over to the women this hall is for the time the men’s room. For some 
days before the marriage, musicians arc hired to |)lay in front of the 
house. This is a time of great merry-making. One day, outside of 
the house for men and inside for women, earthen vessels are filled 
with tlie red and yellow colours used in dyeing cloth. In the evening 
the men among themselves and the women among themselves each 
with a little jar full of colour, chasing and waylaying, cover one 
another with the dye. At such times from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 or at most 
Rs, 30 of colour is used. One amusement for the women during the 
days before a marriage is the twisting knotting and tying of silver 
rings into silk and gold thread wristbands liangna. Of these one is 
given to the bride and the other to the bridegroom, and after marriage 
eabh has to unravel the knots and twists in the others bracelet. On 
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tlie evciiiiig of the inaiTiag’G (lay, the briclegroom^s party send to tlie 
bride^s with a procession of children in carriages and on horseback 
wnth music and led horses, a Ijand of hired women and servants carrying 
as many as two hundred or more earthen pots paiiited in gold and green 
filled with sweetmeats and dried fruit, and trays with dress esd On 
arrival the children are seated in the marriage ball or shed with the 
men and are treated with shcrlalj each of the little guests dropping 
silver coins the smallest of which is a tAvo-airna piece into the eup or 
saucer in acknowledgment of the trouble of the server who is often 
either a poor or juvenile relation of the bride. In her room the bride 
is bathed by the women of her family, clothed in new robes, and decked 
in some of the jewels. Then with trays refilled with clothes for the 
bridegroom, with henna menluU and with the wife^schatt els the 
company goes back to the bridegroom^s. On their return the bride- 
groom is dressed in his wedding clothes, and the furniture of what 
is to be his room is set in order. At nightfall, an occasion of mncli 
merriment, the sister of the bride comes to api% the henna to the 
bridegroom’s hand. On one side of a screen or partition sits the lady 
and on the other the bridegroom and some of his friends. Only the 
bridegroom’s hand should be passed under the screen. But instead of 
thi>s many hands are thrust through, and the lady has to trust to her 
wit to choose the hand she should punish by pinching and the hand 
she should adorn with henna. Her mistakes are greeted with much 
laughter, and when in the end she paints the bridegroom’s little finger 
with henna she receives a x)resent of Rs. 5 to Rs, 10. When this ]^)lay 
is over, the bridegroom’s guests sit listening to dancing girls and 
buffoons hMxmU or to a company of Arab Kativity liynin-singers 
called MauUidids. MaiiUcU that is Miihammad-mas carols arc 
gradually displacing dancing girls and buffoons. At the close of the 
maulud coffee, warm sweet-milk in small coffee cups, and sweets or 
sugarcakes called hdtdMs are distributed to singers and hearers. 

About ten, the time comes for the bridegroom to fetch the bride. 
The bridegroom is clothed in a sehra or flower-sheet fastened round 
his head by a string which the father ties uith thankful heart 
that to him has been granted the wish of every Indian Musalman j 
May I live to tie my son’s sehra knot. Then the father or some 
other male relation lifts the bridegroom on a horse, and with much 
music and follo%ved by all his friends, he starts for the bride’s? 
As he passes under her window the bride lets fall on the bridegroom 
some grains of rice. He is led before the door of the house, and is 
handed a eup of sugared-water by his brother-in-law to whom in 
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^ This procession is called the hari or sdcMTc that is the present* 

^Jaliezot paraphernalia includes clothes, jewels, furniture and ornaments fora 
lady'^s sitting room and hedroom and a set of cooking vessels. This continues to l>e 
the wife's property, and has to be returned to her in case of divorce* 

3 Both in south and north Gujardt, among the rich, before tho bridogroom^s horse is 
carried a miniature garden a three-sided frame-work of coloured paper with 

flowers and leaves cut in tinsel or talc. Though some of these models are very 
elaborate, costing Rs. 50 to Rs. 200, they arc made only, to amuse the crowd, one of 
whom, before the procession reaches the bride^e house, geuer^ly mans^es to seize the 
frame, and the rest scramblxtig for bits of it tear the whole tu shreds, \ , ' 
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return lie gives Es. 5 to Rs. 10. The women ox the bridegrooni^s 
family and the wives of his cliief friends follow the procession in closed 
carriages. On their arrival at the bride^s they retire to the ladies^ 
quarters, where, till the bridegroom is called into see the bride, they 
are entertained by women mig&vs clomms. When the bridegrooiu 
comes, those who do not appear before him, retire. The men of the 
bridegroonVs party when they arrive, seat themselves in the brightly 
lighted marriage hah, the bridegroom^s party ranged on one side and 
the bride'^s on the other. In the space between are three seats ; one in 
front of his iiarty for the bridegroom, one in front of the Inlde^s 
party for her agents, and the third between the two for the registrar, 
the Kdzi or his deputy. The bridegroom if very young is carried or if 
grown is led to his seat and the bride's agents find their way to theirs. 
Then the registrar, seating himself, asks the bidders agents whether 
she, v/ith a certain portion or mdicr^ accepts so and so as her husband. 
If told she will have him, he takes the declaration of two other 
witnes.:es. He then, making the bridegroom repeat the creed, puts to 
liim the same question. The proceedings are recorded, and the guests 
raising their hands offer the marriage thanksgiving. When the cere- 
mony is over, the registrar receives a shawl and Es. 5 his fee, and 
leaves the house taking his share of the marriage sugarcandy, trayfulls 
of which are distributed among all present. The hired musicians 
who so far have been silent owing to the presence of the representative 
of the law of Isldm strike xep a loud discordant peal.” Then, till the 
bridegroom is called to receive his bride, the men pass their time in 
listening to hired dancers and singers. When the husband is called/ 
a dancing girl stepping backwards siiigiDgandkee|)ing time by beating 
iiim with ilower twigs, slowly leads the bridegroom into the ladies’ 
quarters. Here she hands him over to the clomnis or female musicians, 
who in the same way lead him to a seat. On his way to his seat 
the bridegroom is jealously guarded by his sisters or other near relatives 
from the onslaughts of the younger sisters or relatives of the bride who 
liang about unobserved, and if they get an opportunity dart on the 
l)iidegroom and if his female relatives are not on the alert wring his 
ears unmercifully. Soon the bride, veiled and arrayed in her wedding 
garment, is carried in by one of her relations and seated before the 
bridegroom, and a set of ceremonies,^ in which the rest of the night 


^ Thougli tlic ricli sometimes give more, tlic portion or melier is generally fixed at 
Rs. 17 the dower of Patimah the Prophet^s favourite daughter, or at Rs. 750, the dower 
of the 3!’rophct’s wife A'ishah. Among the rich and the middle class the marriage- 
portion of a girl is what is legally termed the meheri mid or the portion of her peers, 
that is the girl’s grandmother aunts and sisters, 

^ With the fee is also charged a mosqiie-fee of Es, ,1}, which goes to the x^erson who 
serves as the warden of the mosexue in the street where the bride lives. 

■Hn north iUijarsit the husband walks alone, and this at live or six in the morning 
instead of about three or four in the afternoon. 

These seem to be the humorous survival of the eating together form of marriage. 
The bride, who should not voluntarily move a muscle, is by one of the musicians iiiado 
to take in her hand a piece of sugarcandy, some x>omided sweet-bread, or a dry datC;, their 
her hand is stretched out to her IiushaiuVs mouth, and as he tries to secure the morse] 
her hand k drawn away. This, in dilferent forms with much merriment goes on fora 
long time. 
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passes, are begun. At dawn the bridegroom is &r the first time shown 
his wife^s face in a mirror^ and from a Knraan placed between tliem 
the chapter o£ Peace is read. Tins is the sign that the time has come 
for the bride to leave her father^s house. 

The cost of a wedding is, in the case of the rich, for the bride- 
groom’s father Rs. 3000 to Ihs. 4000 and for the bride’s father 
Rs, 1500 to Rs. 3000 ; in the case of a middle class family for the 
. bridcgi^oom Rs. 1250 to Rs. 2250^ and for the bride Rs. 700 to 
Rs. 1250 ; in the case of a poor family for the bridegroom lls. 400 to 
Rs. 800 and for the bride hs. 160 to Rs. 300.-^ After the marriage 
the husband with his wife and family pass some days in a garden- 
house spending their time in amusements and singing. 

On each of the first four Fridays or cJiar jimagu marriage, the 
bride and bridegroom are asked to dine at the bride^s father’s house. 
On the first and perhaps the second Friday some of the bridegroom’s 
friends and relations, both, men and w^omeii, are asked. The cost of 
each of tliese feasts varies from Rs. 20 to Rs. 60 for a rich man ; 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 for a middle class man ; and from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 
for a poor man. In north Gnjardt the yonng couple stay from the 
evening of a Thursday to the following evening. In the south they go 
on the Friday evening and generally leave next morning. ]Mnch is 
thoxight of these Friday dinners, and if they are not given, a man 
seldom visits hivS father-in-law’s house. So too, after marriage, tlio 
relatives of the bridegroom and the bride do not visit each other till 
each party has once formally invited the other. 


Chapter VIII. 
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* The details are : 


Mart'iage Charges, 


Item. 


BBinEGEOOM. 


Amount. 


Item. 


Bride. 


Amount. 



inch, 1 

Middle. 

Poor. 1 

i 


Rich, 

Middle. 

Poor, 


Fr’m 

To 

Fr’m| 

Tc 

Fr’m 

To 


Pr’m 

To 

Pr’inj 

To 

Fr’ni 

To 

Alarriairo Hall. 

Es, 

100 

Hs. 

200 

Es, 

50 

Rs. 

100 

Rs. 

Bs. 


E«. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

AlusicUins 

10 

20 

■■■'■ 5 

10 

5 

ib 

Marriage Hall, 

100 

200 

60 

100 



Dancing* Oirlp. 

30 

:.0 

20 

30 

10 

20 








Fireworks ... 

00 

100 

20 

50 



! Procession 

50 

100 

200 

40 

10 

20 

Painted Sweet- 

200 

300 

50 

100 

20 

40 






! moat Pots 
1 with dry- 







Grooms 

5 

10 

1 

3 

- 

1 

I fruit ami 







Dinner for 

50 

100 

30 

50 

20 

30 

i sugar lo/.eii* 
gos Km\i. 







Bridegroom, 







Horse... 

5 

10 

25 


1 

2 

Ornaraenis .. 

SOO 

1000 

260 

500 

50 

100 

Presents to 

30 

100 

30 

50 


•'* ! 

Clothes 






Servants. 






300. 

600 

150 

250 

20 

40 

Dinner 

f)00 

1000 

200 

500 

50 

100 ' 

Servants 






Bride’s Clothes 

120 

250 

00 

121) 

30 

00 i 

50 

100 

SO 

50 



Bride’s Orna- 

lOOO 

2000 

500 

1000 

200 

400 








moiits, 

! Dinner after 

100 

40 

50 

20 

40 

Miscellaneous, 

100 

200 

60 

100 

20 

40 

50 

Marriage, 






Friday Din- 

100 

200 

50 

100 

10 

20 

Miscellaneous, 

300 

1 500 

100 

200 

50 

100 

ners. 






: Total ... 

2415 

|l630 

! 

1077i 

2315 

386 

772 

Total , ... 

1255 

2il0 

681 

no2 

1301 

251 


The practice of north Gnjarit difers from this as, oh the day after marriage, the 
hride^s father hag to feast the hridegroom and his family and faends, 
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1G8 GUJARAT POPULATION. 

Divorec is at the option of the hiisbaiuh Of the three forms of 
clivoreej two are easily recalled^ hut in the thirds which is called the 
severer layhiy when the word divorce is repeated three several times 
it is final until the vfife has married and is again free. After divorce 
a woman cannot marry for three months, called the ultlat or term 
during which the husband is bound to maintain herd 

That death may not attack him unawares, or in a foreign land, is 
the wish of every Muhammadan. To one on the point of death the 
cdiapter of the Kuraan, telling of dea-th and the glorious future of the 
true believer, is read, the creed aud prayer for forgiveness are repeated, 
and a few beads of honey are dropped into the mouth.” After 
death the eyes and mouth are closed, the body is laid on a wooden 
platform, carefully washed^ and perfumed, and covered wdth a 
scented vshroud of white cloth. For a woman to die in the evening 
is a liopeful sign of her future forgiveness. She has lived within the 
veil and within the veil she goes to her Maker. It is well to die on 
a Thursday or a Friday or any clay in the month of Ramazdn and 
on any other holiday. Death on a Wednesday is unlucky. Four 
deaths take place in the family which loses one of its members on a 
Wednesday, If the death happens at niglit the body is not taken 
away till dawn. Otherwise, so soon as it is shrouded and the friends 
have taken their last look,* among the wail of the women^ all of 
whom stay behind, the body is laid on the bier,^' lifted on the bearer's" 
shoulders, and borne away, the company of men raising the cry 


^Divorce is niTieh less freely resorted to by the Indian Musalmtin than by his more 
passionate aud hot-tempered co-religionist of the or the cradles of his race 

and faith as he styles Aralia Tersia Turkey and Afgluinistdn. The repugnance of 
divorce to the spirit of Ishlm is proved both by the Kuraan and the Hadith. The 
Kuradii by hedging it round vntli innumerablo and complicated difficulties has ^ made 
divorce as hard of obtainment as it is easy of avoidance or abrogation. The motive of 
laying down the three months’ period of enforced cohabitation lias no intent or purpose 
short of i>lacing within reach of the estranged pair an opportunity of reconciliation. 
The Hadith explicitly lays down that nothing is so hateful to Alhth as a divorce while 
nothing pleases him so much as the manumission from slavery. Among the gentler 
cla.s.ses of Gujarat Mnsalmaus divorce is rare and both the paities to it are looked upon 
with opprobrium. A divorcer finds it hard to marry suitably a second tune and a woman 
once divorced tries as far as she can to shun matrimony for the rest of her life on tlie 
gi'ound of the homely xeiianah proverb: SeJ .hadalne $e haram mhin hadalte By 
changing the bed Fate cannot be altered. The dislike almost loathing with which an 
Indian Musalman looks upon divorce is so great that one of the strongest of his caths 
is : May she who has given me birth be thrice divorced or may my wife bo divorced if I 
do so 1 

^ The death agony is fmpposed to be the final temptation of the arch-fiend, who greets 
the thirsty soul as it leaves the bod3? with the luring sight of a cup of sweets. If 
the soul falls into the snare the cup is dashed away and the tempter disappears. 

* The Hunnis unlike the Shidhs use warm 'water to v; ash the dead. In this wader her 
or jujube loaves are boiled. 

When the deceased is the head of a family his wielow is brought hi, dressed in her 
rmhest rolics, to take a last look at her lord* A husband is not allowed to look at bis 
dead wife. 

5 The wailing of women is against the order of the Prophet. In Surat and Broach 
it is xiraetised only among the ix>or. In north Gujaritit is common among all classes 
except Arabs. . 

® Biers or jmdzahs arc used only in south Giijardt, in the north the body is laid on 
a cot. It is unusual to lay the body in a coffin, 

" The bearers are never hired men> always the nearest relations and friends. An 
exception is made at the funeral of a married woman, when, unless he means never 
again to man-y, the husband is not allowed to join in carrying the bier. 
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Ld ilalia illaUdh Thete is no G-od but and trained singers 

chanting solemn hymns. Over the bier four bearers carry a piece of 
brocade called the canopy shamidnah} Upon the bier is a shawl^ 
green or other dark colour for men and red for women. The grave is 
either where the dead has asked to be buried or in the family burial 
ground. At the mosque the bier is set down in the outer courts the 
mourners wash^ and, standing in a row, repeat the funeral, prayer 
AlWi-o-Ahhdr God is great. They move to the ready dug grave/ 
laying the body in it, the head to the north and leaning on the right 
side so that the face turns towards Makkah. They lay clods of consecrat- 
ed earth‘d close to the body, and the mourners fill the grave repeating 
the verse of the Kura^n, Of earth We made yon, to earth We return 
you, and from earth will raise you on the resurrection day. They retire 
to the house of mourning and standing at the door repeat a prayer for 
the soul of the dead, and all but near relatives and friends who stay 
to dine, go to their homes. The duty of helping at funerals and of 
praying for the souls of the dead.is solemnly enjoined on all Mnsalmdns 
and is carefully observed by them. Though o^farz that is a divine behest, 
it is also a farz4-Jcifni/aJi or duty which if attended to by a sufficient 
number of the Faithful does not demand the presence of all. Among 
the rich the clothes of the dead are given in charity and grain is 
distributed;^ Till the third clay no food is cooked in the house of 
mourning. At Ahmedabad the friends and relations of the deceased 
send ready-cooked dinners. In south Gujarat dinners called hlidthi 
are cooled at the house of mourning at the expense of near relations. 
On the morning of the third day after a death a feast called Zidrat is 
held. A large company of relations friends and others meet in the 
mosque where each of them, reading fropa small books a chapter of the 
lUiraan, finish it with a prayer that the merit of the act may pass to 
the soul of the deceased, A sermon wdaz is then preached by a Maulvi. 
After the sermon a tray full of flowers and a vessel with a sweet- 
smelling mixture and oil in a small metal or porcelain cup is passed 
among the guests. Each guest as the tray passes picks a flower and 
drops it into the vessel and the whole is poured over the grave. Sweet- 
meats or hatdshas are distributed and the friends present shawls to the 
son or sons of the deceased, and before leaving the mosque and again 
on arrival before the house of the deceased, prayers are offered for his 
soul. After this among the rich and some of the middle class a 
dinner is given on as grand a scale as a wedding dinner. A man may 
without ctisgrace avoid this third day feast/ But on the fortieth day, 


^ A burial of tins kind takes j)lace only in tlio case of the rich and a few of the 
middle class. . 

- The gi-ave may be iu one of three forms. The most cominon is a pit whore the body 
is placed and earth thrown in. The other is a hollow^ formed by planks placed 
aslant. The third is a hole of soft ‘yielding mud into which, the body is gently left to 
sink. Coffins also are used, but only by the very 

This enrth is consecratei by reading and breathing it some of the last chap^ 
tors of the Kuradm '■ . . , . 

^ North of the Mahi the grain is distributed ftt the house of mourning and in the 
south at the mosqno. , ^ xi ^ i 

^ At Ahmeddbdd the great dinner is given on the fortmfeh day. On the third day a 
mall number of friends and beggars only arc fed# 
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tHe fourth months the sixth mouthy the uiuth mouthy aud the last clay 
of the first year he must giye choice dinners.^ Under ordinary cireuin- 
stances the expenses connected with the death of a leading member of 
a family aie^ among the rich from Es. 600 to Es. 1250^ among the 
middle class from Es. 300 to Es. fiOO^ and among the poor from 
Rs. 150 to Es. 300.S 

The only form of mourning laid down by Muhammadan law is^ 
in the case of the death of the head of a honse^ the strict seclusion 
of Ms widow. This lasts for four months and ten days and during 
that time the widow, unless she is forced to do so, never leaves the 
house. Besides this strictly Muhammadan observance, other customs 
have been adoi:)ted from the Hindus. As soon as life is gone, the 
mother and the widow of the dead break their bangles. The mother 
may get new bangles but except when they are of gold or silverVthe 
widow, unless she marries, never again wears bracelets or a nosering. 
In south Gujarat the women of the poorer classes, and in the north all 
except those of Arab families or of families entertaining strait religious 
opinions wail in Hindu fashion. In the north, too, when a woman first 
visits the widow, on seating herself she bursts into a wail. The chief 
mourner joins in the ery keexnng it up until she is soothed by her friend. 
This custom is known as the mmd dlihilma or face-hiding. The shortest 
term of mourning is six months. For the first forty clays the rooms 
are stripped of their furnitare, cots cushions and ])illows are X)ut out of 
sight, and all members of the household sleep on the bare ground and 
no food is cooked in the house. During the whole six months no 
holiday is observed, no gaieties attencled, and no music heard. 
At the end comes the s'Og uihdna or grief- lifting, when some friend 
asks the family to visit him. For his nearest relations a man for 


^Tliis is no modern failing. Ovington (a.d. 1689) says the Mnglials are vevy profuse 
in their funeral expenses, lavishing away at immoderate cost to their friends’ memory 
enough to sink a rich, fortune. Voyage to Surat, 245, 

■“ Ihe details are t Gujardt Mumlnutn's Death Charcj^s. 


Itkm. 

Amw3N’’r. 

EicH. j 

MinnLB Class, j 

Poor. j 


! From 

’fb 

From j 

To 

, 1 

j From 

i 

Shroud 

Es. 

a. 

Es. 

a. 

Eg. 

a, 

Es. 

a. 

Rs. 

a* 

Es, 

a.' 

10 

0 

35 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

2^ 

S 

5 


Perfumes 

S 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 


0 

GravediiTfirer 

3 

0 

7 

0 

2 

S 

5 

0 

1 

8 

3 

0 

Washer 

9. 

0 

■5 

0 


0 

r.i 2' 

0 

0 

8' 

1 

0 

Grain in charity ... 

30 

0 

50 

0 

20 

0 

30 

0 : 

10 

0 

1 20 

0 ! 

Fruit in charity 
Third Day Cakes ... 

5 

0 

10 

0 

/:-2 

■/O;, 

v^6; 

0 

1 

'M'' 


0 ! 

10 

0 

20 

0 

6 

0 

10 

0 


■:8"' 


0 ; 

Ditto Bose water... 

2 

8 

5 

0 

1 

0 

2 

s 

0 

" 8 1 

■■■"'I'" 

0 i 

Ditto Dinner 

200 

0 

500 

0 

100 

0 

150 

0 

50 

0 

100 

0 1 

Prayers 

Fortieth Day Dinner 

10 

0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

15 

0 


0 

10 

0 * 

200 

0 

600 

0 

100 

0 

250 

0 

50 

0 

100 

0 

Anniversary 

20 

0 

50 

0 

10 

0 

20 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

Tomh 

30 

•0 

40 

0 

20 

0 

SO 

0 

10 

0 

20 

0 

Total 

,.535.' 


1230 

0 

278 

8 

631 

8 

130 

T 

270 

0 


Somo very rich families for as long as ten years give yearly dinners each dmner 
costing about Ks. 560. r^one of these expenses except the actual burial charges are 
sanctioned by Muhammadan law. . 
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about a year wears a white turban.^ I£ young a widow wears some 
dark coloured dress^ i£ old she wears white but never either yellow or 
x’ed. In Surat widows often marry again ; in Broach remarriage is less 
common ; and north of the Mahi the practice is unusual. 

The pilgrimage or hcij to Makkah and Madinah is one of the five 
duties enjoined by Muslim law.^ 

A pilgrimage to Makkah and Madinah if he be a Sunni^ and to Makkah 
Madinah and Karbala in Irak if he be a Shidh, costs a well-tO'‘do 
Musalman about Ks. 2000.® But many go wko cannot spend as much 
as this and a host of poor men hazard their lives in the attempt. On 
their return their friends travel as far as Bombay to welcome them, 
and the pilgrims distribute among them dried fruit from the holy 
place and water from Zamzam, the well of the Kaaba/ sometimes even 
the dust of Makkah kept with care and believed to cure diseases. 


^ lu Surat this rule is not always kept. 

“ The live duties are : (I) to believe in the principal tenets of the faith, (2) to ohserve 
the five daily prayers, (3) to kec]) the fasts during the month of Mamazdn, (4) to make 
the pilgrimage to" Makkah, and’ (o) to give alms zahU. Of these the first three are 
binding on all, tbe fourth and fifth only on the well-to-do. 

Among the fchinni trading Boliordu a man wdio has returned from tbe haj wears 
tbe Arab dress during the rest of his life. Among the Cbundadigars a pilgrim^ on hi« 
return is fed at the expense of the community for three days and for five or six days 
more by bis relations. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

MhsaLjJ AX' amusements may be brouglit under tlio three heads o£ 
outdoor exercise, indoor games, and music. Few Musalimtns have 
leisure or liking for field sports. Those who have, chase deer either 
with dogs or -with the hunting par d. Horse exercise was once the 
favoiidte pastime. But the love of riding* has of late years grown 
less and the former practice of cleer-hunting wnth spears has been given 
up. The only special horse exercise is. brandishing the hhutaPi or 
hhuQieii^ a iive-feet long wooden pole 'the ends of leather stuffed with 
wmoh Bullock-racing in light carriages, and betting on fights 
between rams, cocks, quails, and the red vvaxbills o'l Burkh, are favourite 
amusements. 

The evening before dinner is the time for athletic exercise. The 
place is the gynmasium under a masteiM/5«-dc?, generally a 

retired soldier/ The exercises are of two kinds the greater and the less. 
Of the greater there are three, sitting on the ground and rising 

with a spring ; dand^ stretching the body face-dowm nearly parallel to the 
ground, supporting its weight on the hands a’nd toes and alternately 
straightening the arms and letting the chest drop between them ; the 
third is clashing the body on the soft dust of the arena. Clubs mtujdalSy 
generally of blackwood and weighing from half a pound to ten pounds, 
are also much used, and the muscles strengthened by pulling chains and 
climbing polished poles watkham. Of contests of skill and strength 
are the exercise with the ])aia or long sword, with the lahidi or single 
stick, and another kind of fencing called pliarigaika^ the stick quilted 
with cotton covered with leather and the left hand protected by a little 
leather shield. The favourite trial of skill is wrestling, he 'winning who 
first makes his rivaFs back touch the ground. 


^ A good liorse costs Bs. fOO to Es. 1000. The favourite 3diid of horse is the 
Chotila or KdthiAwdr. ^ Black and dun arc the pet colours and to several points about 
the lie of the horse's hair much weight is given. For a saddle horse trotting is thought 
a had pace. The favourite steps are the amble n'Aiiv/'?, the cavacol literally 

the monkey-step, and the pirouette tMrJcdna, To teach a horse these paces a jockey or 
chdhuh sawdr is paid from Es. 10 to Es. 50. 

2 Gymnasiums are found only in large GnjarAt towns. There is one in Ahmechlbad, 
one in Broach, and many in Baroda. Till ijuite lately (A.n.1879-80) there were six in 
Eurat, great rivals with yearly competitions. 

® The master is paid by an entrance fee, or if his pupil is rich by a monthly present, 
and by gifts when his pupil learns the use of a new weapon, and when ho gets married. 
The master also earns something by selling the tight short-drawers and waistbands worn 
by wrestleri. 
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Oi indoor games the chief are chess Bliaimrkj^ cards cjanjifaP^ both 
native and European games, and or the Indian back- 

gammon,^ The favourite games of boys arc kiteflying/ marbles, and 
bat-aiid”balL 


^As ordinarily played chess diiTcrs from the European game only in one or two 
points. These are that only the pawns of the hing queen and castles can at start- 
ing move two squares ; that the first move of the hhig, when not under checlc, may 
be the same as a kniglit^s move ; that only the king’s and queen’s pawns can become 
Vj queen ; and that, if it goes on till only five pieces are left, the game is drawn. As 
played it is noisier than the European giime. Each player has several friends to hack 
him and every move is the subject of stormy discussion. Two other varieties of the 
game, the Persian and the Hindu, differ much from the ordinary chess. The Persian 
game is called zardfa^ played with more squares and pieces. The zorihit&i or Hindu 
game uses the ordinary hoard and men, but with the rule that no covered piece can be 
taken, ■ 

- The native game is played by ihree players with eight suits of round cards, twelve 
cards to eacli suit that is thirty-two cards to each player. Of the eight suits 
four arc major and four minor. The major arc the crown Ay, the white sajed with 
a mark representing the moon, the slave ulnda'mf and the sword shamslwr. The 
minor arc the hell cliaiig, the red snrkh with a mark representing the sun, the 
banker’s note Idrat^ and the cake humdsJu In the major suits the values of the cards 
run, king first, <tazir second, ten third, nine fourth, and so on acc being lowest. In the 
minor suits the values are, king, ‘vazir, acc, two, three, and so on ten being Imvest. 
The major cards of a suit arc trumps. By day the set of the sun are the suxicrior 
ones, by night those of the moon. The person i)laying the sun may be paid in cards 
of either descripiiou, giving away the lowest ones. Before playing the cards are 
shufllcd and then dealt. He who holds the smi starts the game in the day and the 
holder of the moon leads at night. The game of (janjifah is said to have been iip’entcd 
'i>y the clever minister of an ancient king. The king had temporarily lost his kingdom 
and was living in concealment with his vazir and used to fall into reveries, while his 
hands mechanically and thoughtlessly caught the flics in which the W'retched place of 
their refuge abounded. Catching the ily with one hand the king used to pluck first one 
then the other wing of the fly and throw it away. The thoughtful mz\r unwiUing to see 
his royal W unfortunate master falling into so mean a habit guessed that its cause 
was want of occupation for the brain and tho hands. He^ set to vrork to contrive a 
pleasant employment for hand and head and rcquiiing the cards to be held in 

the hand and manipulated by the fingers, while the brain has also enough of occupa- 
tion was the result. 

^ The chief ditTcroiicc between cliaitsar and ^acMsi is that in chaiisar the scoring is 
fixed by throwing three hand dice and in imeliiai by throwing six or seven howri or 
Oyj)rsoa monota shells, CJiaitsar or the four-limbed, takes its name from the ^cross- 
like shape of the hoard. VaeMsi or twenty-five, is so called because throwing with six 
shells twenty-five is the highest possible score, Chausar is played by men chiefly cf the 
iipX)er classes, and^;<rm7if5 j by women and by the j)oor. The game is ydayed either by four 
players with four counters each, or by two players with eight counters each. In shayie 
the board is like a cross of four rectangles, the narrow sides placed so as to enclose a 
central syiace squai’c in shape. Each rectangle is marked like a chessboard eight 
squai’cs long and three broad, {starting one by one from the middle lino of his own 
rectangle and from the square next tho central space, the x>laycr sends his four counters 
round the outer row of squares till they work back to the starting point. The difficulty 
is that as at backgammon tlic pieces may tmless protected be taken ux> by the other 
ydaycr and have to begin again. The game goes on till three of the players succeed in 
woxddng their men round the board. 

^ Kiteflying Icankmiica or pafang itddna is not only a boy’s game but men of all ages 
engage in it with great zest. The kite of varying size and colour is square and tailless. 
The string is the common English sewing thread doubled or tripled strengthened with 
starch and sometimes sized with powdei’ed glass. This sharp thread is used in kite 
fights, when each of two fliers tries to entangle and cut his rival^s string. The price of a 
good kite varies from two annas to eight annas and the thread from four annas to two 
rupees tho hundred yards. It often hap j)ens that a truant kite tho string of which has 
been severed by its rival is run after and scrambled for By a number of youngsters when 
one who has the fortune to capture it is immediately pounced tipou by other hoys who 
dispute his ownership and in their endeavour to dispossess, him of it a free fight ensues 
and tho kite is tom to ineces. This is kitefiyer’s law* 
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Among tlie well-to-do women only have leisure for amusing them- 
selves. Those women who have leisure pay and receive visits^ and 
except at Ahmeclabad i)lay at cards and backgammon and some in south 
Gujarat are clever at chess. Girls have their dolls to look after^ 
sometimes in rich families marrying them with great pomp at the cost 
of ten to a hundred rupees. They also play hunt the slipper dnl'A 
mlchdimif blindman'^s buff A literally the blindmouse, and 

merry-rounders in which two girls clasp hands and standing 
face to face wlxirl round q^uicMy till one of the whirlers is tired. 

In spite of the Prophet’s dislike of music and the feeling of disgrace 
which attaches to its practice^ in all classes of Gujarat Musalmdns both 
men^ and, except in Ahmedabad, women are to be ‘found with taste 
and skill in music. Among the middle and upper classes amateur 
musicians learn the guitar, and though singing is held dishonourable, 
some men among the upper and middle classes have fine and well 
trained voices and sing in private or before one or two friends. Their 
songs are of three kinds, Hindi love songs, sentimental songs in 
HiiidusMni, and odes sometimes in Persian. Some of the higher and 
many of the lower classes play the guitar. The women of the higher 
classes seldom learn* either to sing or to play. But among the middle 
and lower orders, on occasions of joy they ask some of their friends to 
come and together sing Hindustani and Hindi songs and sonnets, one 
of them generally accompanying on the drum d/ioL 

Of the stage there is little to say. Though fond of seeing Hindu 
plays, Gujardt Musalmans never themselves act. 

Both among men and women a considerable share of their leisure 
is passed in reading or hearing books read. The books they read, 
partly from choice and partly because Hindustani books of any other 
kind are very scarce, are love stories in prose and verse. Many of 
'these books are not such as, according to Musalman ideas, women should 
read, and in most families are as far as possible kept out of the 
women’s quarters. Others they are allowed to have, either themselves 
reading them or hearing them read by some well educated woman.^ 


^ Besides the dancing women, the buffoons llidnds, and the singing men who come 
chiefly from Upper India there are two special classes of trained Musalmain musicians. 
These are the domnis who play the dhol^ a kind of drum and cymbals, well behaved 
women who are admitted into the ladies’ quarters. The other class are the daughters 
of poor families placed by their parents in some rich household. These girls called 
gdyan or singers are taught to sing and to dance and some of them to play the violin 
and others the tambourine. They are supported by the master of the house getting 
small presents of clothes and money besides food. They have now as a class almost 
entirely disappeared in Gujarat. 

^Besides religious books, those generally read hy women are verse and prose 
romances sixcli as the the Ghul-i-BaTcddi, Of modern books 

one is found in almost every city or Mirror of Brides, a 

tale in pure Behli Hindustafui which* with much force and wit, traces the lives of two 
sisters, one of them educated the other without education. Translations of English 
standard novels have been made of late by Musalmin scholars and these are in great 
demand both in the zendnah and among those ignorant of English. 
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CHAPTER X. 

COMMUNITY. 

Of the close brotherly sympathy among all true believers enjoined 
by the Kurafo and the Prophet this at least remains, that other things 
being equal, a Musalmdn prefers a brother-Moslim to a Hindu 
or to a Parsi. About A.n. 1869 in south Gujardt some IVahhdbi 
missionaries, hy slow and cautious preaching, stirred up a keen 
Mxisalman spirit. i&Iany of the people gave up their favourite customs, 
oven music at their weMings. But Maulawi Lidkat Ali, the leader, 
one of the chief 1857 rebels, was caught, and the movement came to 
an end. The Wahhabi doctrines fell into disfavour, and, though they 
show signs of revival, at present (A.n. 1898) the preference for a 
fellow-Musalmdn is said to be too weak to hold its own when self- 
interest is even slightly at stake. 

At least among the more educated the difference of faith between Sunnis 
and Shidhs does not qn-event friendship or even marriage connections. 
A Shidh says an uninejudiced he~taas3ub Sunni is half a Shidh ; and 
the Sunni returns the compliment by saying that a Shidh without 
enmity, le-tabarra, against the three disciples of the Prophet, is unless 
a Bohora, no Shidh. On the other hand not only is there nothing in 
common between a Sunni hlusalman and a Shidh Bohora, but there is 
a mutual feeling of hatred which the rough lower class Sunni generally 
takes little pains to hide. In north Gujardt especially, the feeling is 
so strono- that the Shidh Bohords are not looked upon as Muhammadans. 
Li AhnTeddbdd a Sunni Musalmdn will not, if he can help it, eat or 
drink with a Shiah Bohora. 

A closer bond than religion, either sameness of descent or of calling, 
unites the members of many classes. These for the most ppt, though 
not in all oases, marry among themselves and foim a union with, 

as a rule, a headman mubh i or patel. Each union has its rules, generally 
social but sometimes connected with their calling. The rules are 
enforced by fines, and from this and other sources is formed a fund, 
chiefly spent in yearly public feasts, but also at times used to help 
distressed and destitute members. 

Besides their religious and social unions, all classes of Musalmdns 
join for amusement. Among the rich and well-to-do, young men 
commonly agree to meet either in a hired room, or by turns at 
their own houses, and spend the evening in talking smoking and reading. 
The poor have their clubs with a president and rules enforced by fines. 
They meet on the evenings of certain days, each in turn entertaining 
the company with tea and plajnng the dimm er d/ioZ and guitar. In 
AD. 1877 so been an interest was felt in the' Turko-Russian war that 
several Muhammadans formed clubs and reading-ri^ms whe^e Hindustani 
papers were kept and read to those who came to listen. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PROSPECTS. 

The want of thrift and of forethonght, wliieli, more than idleness or 
mifitness for work^ depresses the majority of Hindnstani-speaking* 
Musalmans, is probably in part the result of their not knowing how to 
read or write either Hindustani or Gujarati. "iVith most children their 
book learning begins wdth the hismillali- or initiation ceremonj?', that is 
at the age of four years four months and four days^ and ends about 
seven with the hadia or repeating a chapter from the Kurann. A.fter 
this a few of the well-to-do send their children to the maxllvi to be 
taught to read and write Persian. But among Musalmans their 
own teaching supplies no practical knowledge of either Hindustani or 
Gujardtid Until lately there was very little special State provision 
for teaehing Hindustani. But within the last ten years (a.t>. 1887 -1897) 
this branch of education has made a marked advance. The number of 
primary Hindustani schools has risen from six in a.d. 1866 to £orty-e.ight 
in A.D. 1897. Altogether in a.d. 1866 there w’-ere 377 Musalmans on 
the rolls of the Government Urdu schools of the five Gujardt districts 
as against 4102 in 1896-97. 

Though there is no Gujarat Hindustani newspaper^ tl'XQse published 
in Bombay and Lakhnau, especially since the Turko-Russian %var 
(a.d. 1877), have many Gujarat subscribers. At their mosques and 
public dinners, famine and plague management, taxation, and other topics 
are discussed, and in country places the people expect from their spiritual 
guides something of politics as well as of religion. On the whole the 
Gujardt Musalman seems fairly prosperous. The Gujarati speakers are 
w’^ell- to-do, and the long-depressed Hindustani speakers are now gaining 
by the introduction of steam factories, and, in the matter of education, 
show a growing wish to have their children taught to read and write. 


* Among tli(3 poor boys go to the Mulla to be taught. Among the rich both boys and 
girU have a tutor dJclmrul at their homes. All begin to learn from a spelling hook with 
syllables of words from the Kuradn. When this is done, they l)egin the Kurastn, spelling 
it and learning the words by rote. With the Kurann the hook-learuing of most ends. 
Others who are sent to the Malllvi, begin rorsian, and in some cases attain perfection in 
it. A very few pass on to Arabic, Most girls loam a part of the Knraan, and among the 
rich are taught needle-work and sewing. A few ladies are Htcraryj having a knowledge 
of Hindustani and Persian. Among the daughters of the ]>oor a few learn a liifclo 
HindiLstuui re.ading and writing. But as a rule as scon as tliey can be of uac^ their 
time is spent in liouso work. 
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GUJARAT POPULATION. 


PARSIS.' 


The Pj^rsi population of Gujarat is estimated according to the census 
of A-B. 1891 to be 34,411. Of these 12,757 are in the district of Surat, 
3273 in Broach, 835 in Ahmedib^d, 153 in Kaha, 108 in the Paneh 
Mahals, 14,905 in His Highness the Gaekwar’s territory, and 2380 in 
the Native States of Kaehh (118), Palanpur (205), Malii Kantha (S), 
Kathiawar (90S), l?,ewa Kantha (386), Cambay (137), and the Surat 
Agency (618). To this number are to be added 47,458 in Bombay City, 
3020 in the district of Thdna, 2026 in Poona, 1408 in Karachi, 2007 
in other British districts, and 131 in the Native States of the Bombay 
Presidency, The total strength of Pdrsis in the Bombay Presidency is 
91, 301. 


SECTION I.-EAELY HISTORY, 


There are three periods in the history of Gujardt P^rsis, six hundred 
years of prosperity from the beginning of the e^hth to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, a century of depression (a.d, 1300-1400), and 
about live hundred years of revival and steady progress. According to a 
poetic account known as the Kissah-i-Sanjin^ after the Arab victories at 
' Kddesia (a.d.G38) and Nahavand (a.d.641) tbe kingdom of Persia passed 
from Shah Yazdezard and the land became desolate, 'i'he faithful and 
j their priests, leaving their gardens halls and palaces, liid themselves in the 

! hills for a hundred years. At last as their life in the hills was one of much 
hardship, the Persians who kept to their old faith moved to the coast 
and settled in the city of Ormuz.’"^ After they had been in Ormuz for 
f fifteen years the enemies of their faith again troubled the Pfeis. A 
' learned priest skilful in reading the stars advised them to leave Persia 
and seek safety in India. Following his counsel they launched their 
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1 The name Pilrsi means the people of PArs or Pars, the south-west province of ,Irdn 
or Persia whose caxutal is now Shirdz* 

“ This account was written about a,d. 1600 by a priest named Bebinau Kekoba'd Saiijdna 
of Navsdri. It is translated in tbe B. B, P* A. S. Jour. I, 167 - 191, and is tbe basis of 
Anquetil du Perron’s sketch, Zend Avesta, X. eeexviii. - cccxxiii. 

^ Tbe port of Oriniiz was at this time on the mainland. In tbe middle of tbe tenth 
century Ibii Haukal (a.u. 950) (Onseley’s Oriental GeogTax>by, 142) calls it tbe emporium 
{iiid chief seax>ort (jf tbe merchants of Kirman. It had mosques and market-places and 
the merchants lived in tbe suburbs. In A.n. 1303 to escax>c the Tartars some Arabs settled 
in tbe island of Jeran about five miles from tbe mainland and called it Kew Ormuz 
(Malcolm's Persia, 1. 361 ; Kerr’s Yoyages, VI, 104), Tbe island soon became a xHace of 
grcafe trade and under Arab managetnent grew so rich that the saying arose If the earth 
is a ring Ormuz is its Jewel. The island was taken by tbe Portuguese in A,i>. 1508 and 
held by them till A.n. 1622, In that year the Portuguese were drivenout by tbe Persians 
and Eng'.isb, Trade passed to Gombriiu or Bandar Abas and has never returned to Ormuz ♦ 
Westergaard says (Zend A vesta, I, 22) : It may very well have been the profits of trad© 
not persecution that brought tbe Parsls to Western India# The Persian connection with 
India was very old, and for some centuries before the Arab conquest of Persia it had grown 
very cloFO. In mythic times there was tbe religious doniicction nf ZorUasIcr (nol later 
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ships, pxit their wives and children on hcard/set sail and steering for 
India dropped anchor at the island cf Din on the south coast of Kathia- 
war, They landed and settled for nineteen years. Then an aged priest 
reading the stars told them that they must leave Din and seek another 
abode. They started gladly and set sail for Giijarftt. On the way they 


tliaii B.O, 1000 ; Haag’s Essays, 599) with India and the Brahman Tchengrighatchah 
who was scut hack to convert, his countrymen, and Eirdusi’s story of prince Isfandiya'r, 
tlij son of Cnshtasp, ^yho was so keen ;a heUever in Zoroasier that he persuaded the 
emperor of India to adopt hre worship (Elliot’s History, V, 568). The Hindu account 
t>f the introduction of fire-worshippiT'g priests from Bersia into Bw’arka in Ktuliiawar 
(Reinaud’s ivlemoir f ur I’lndc?, H9l - 997) prohahly belongs to the sixth century ascaid- 
ancy oi the iireworshipping Mdilras or OJur-jjaras and White Hiinas (Compare xippen- 
dix*B. The Guyar). Tiiere was also a very early political coiiiiection in the mythic 
compiesls of North India, which according to Persian writers have been repeated from 
time to time since B.o. 1729 (rroyer’s bajitarangini* 11,141). In historic times the 
Panj ah formed part ol“ the Persian dominions from its conquest by Darius ii,\slaspes 
about B, C. 5'<0ti'.lthe latter days (b.C. 350) of the Achmmenean dynasty (Rawlinson’s 
Ancient Ivlona -chics, IV. 4:33). About the beginning of the Christian era Kanishluv, 
the Indo-bk;y thiun ruler of the Tanjah, from the lire altar on stmie of his coins, seems to 
have adopted the rtligion of tl:e Magi (Ijassen in J, B, A. toe, IX, 456 ; Prinsep’s iNote 
on Historic Hoscarches from B.iktmn Coiiis, 106). As regards the south of India, 
Ptolemy’s (a.d. 150) mention of Hra'hmani Magi has hcen thought to show a connection 
with Pe" sia, hut the Kinarese word nmf/ ov son seems a siuiple ai d suffi ueut expbanation. 
Closer relations between India and Persia date from the revival of Pcr.'ian power under' 
the fassanian kings (a,i», 22G-650), In tlie fifth century tlie soniowliat mythic visit of 
the Persian prince Behr tm Gor (a,1>. 436), prohablv to ask for help in his stmirgie with 
the White Huns (Wilson’s Arlana Antiqua, 383), his marriage with a Hindu princess, and 
according to Hindu accounts, his foiindiiig the dynasty of the Gardhabin kings, was a fresh 
bond of intimacy (Wilford, As, Bes. IX. 219 ; Masudi’s Prairies d’ Or, 11. 191 ; Keinaud’s 
Memoir Sur I’lndd, 112 ; Elliot’s History, II. 169). In later times bvjth N..usliirvan the 
Just (A. D, 531 -579) and his grandson Parviz 691 -62B) were united by treaties aod 
by the intercharge of rich presents w'ith the rulers of India and findh (Masudi’s Prairies 
d'Or, II. 2UI), liiconnection withtliese treaties ib i.s interesting to note that Naushirvdn’s 
em\)assy to PuUkefei II. the ruler of Bnldami in the Southern Munitha Country, i.s believed 
to be tiie subject of one of the Ajanta cave xnintiiigs, and another of the pictures is sup- 
posed to be copied from a portrait of Parviz and the beautiful 8hiHn, (Fergusson in 
Burgess’ Aj:inta Notes, 02.) Acc ording to one account, car’y in the seventh century a largo 
body of Persians landed in Western India, and from oire of their leaders, whom Wilford 
believed to have been a son of Khosrn Parviz, the family of Udepur is supposed to have 
sprang (Gladwin’s Ain-i-x\khari, II. 81 ; Di’. Hunter in As, Res, VI. S; Wilford in As. Res, 
IX. 233 ; Priustq) in Jour. Ben. As. Soe, IV, GS4). Wilford held that the Konkanaslh 
Brahnniis were of the same stock. But though their origin is doubtful, the Konkan- 
asths are x>^obablY older settlers than the Pitrsis. Besides by treaties Western India 
and Persia were at this time very closely connected by trade. Kosmas Tudikopleustes 
(a.T). 546) found the Persians among the chief traders in the Indian Ocean (Miguc’s Patro- 
ieghe Cursns. Ixxxviii, 446 ; Yule’s Cathay, I, clxxvii. clxxix,), and his statement that 
the Kalyau Christians (Yule’s Cathay, I. clxxi.) had a Persian Bishop points to close 
relations between Thana and the Persian Gulf, Shortly after the time of Kosmas the 
leadership in trade passed from the Romans to the Persians, and fleets from India and 
China visited the Persian Gnlf (Roinaud’s Abulfeda, ccclxxxiii.-iv,). It was 

this close connection between West India and Persia that in a.i>. G3S (h. 1G) led the Khali f 
Umar (a.d. 631 -643) to found the city of Basra partly for purposes of trade and partly 
to prevent the Indian princes sending helj) to the Persians (Troyer’s Rajfttaraiigini, 
II, 449, and Clironique de Tabari, III, 401), and in the same year (a.d, 638-639) prompted 
the despatch of a fleet to ravage thc .Thiina coasts (Elliot’s History, I, 415.', Both 
Tabari (a.d. 833-921) and Masudi (A.D, 900-950) state that the district round Basra and the 
country under the king of Oman were considered by the Arabs to be part of India 
(Obroitique do Tabari, HI, 401 ; Prairies d’Or, IV, 225), and in the seventh century it 
is noticed that Indians were sett led, in the chief cities of Persia enjoying the free 
everfise of their religion (Reinaud’s Abulfeda, I, -II. ccclx.\xiv.). It is worthy of note 
that from the sixth century, wlicitthoy began to take a leading part in the trade of 
the East, Persians not only mited India but saikd in their own ships as far as China 
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were overtaken by a tompesii ; and the priests in fear of shipwreck 
pra}’ ed for help to the augel Behrani. The storm fell and a gentle 
breeze brought: them safe to shore near San j an. One of the priests 
went as spokesman to Jadi R ana, apparently a day chief of south 

0 njarat, and asked permission to settle in the land, Ilis ehief af raid of 
so large a body of armed strangers called on the priest to explain their 
religion and enstoms. The priest told him that they honoured the 
eow, water, fire, the sun and moon, that they wore a sacred girdle, 
and had strict rales about the ceremonial impurity of women, die 
promised tint they would do no harm and would help the chief against 
his enemies. The chief was still somewhat afraid, but on their agreeing 
to learn the language of the country, to make their women dress like 
Hindu women, ^ to cease to wear arms, and to hold their marriages at 
nigdit, he allowed tinm to choose a spot for their settlement. A temple 
fo3: the holy fire of Bchranr was begun and by the help of the Hindu 
chief was soon finished. The settlement prospered, the management 
of its aifairs was left in the hands of the faithful, and the desert and 
forest grew as rich as Irdn. 

According to this account the Parsis settled at San j an in the year 
among tlie Parsis the accepted date for the settlement is 
A.D. 716, and this 1 hough of doubtful authority is supported by the 
date A.i>. ?21 at which the first fire temple is said' to have been finished.^ 
The trutli would seem to be, a^ Wilford has suggested, that the poetic 
account has iinxed the history of at least two bands of refugees, one 
who lied from Persia after the final defeat of Yazdezard in a. d. 641;^* 
and the other who were driven away about a.d. 750 by the increased 
religiuus strictness that prevailed under the first Khalifs of tlxe Abbasld 
f.imily.'’ Two separate bodies of settlers are required not only to explain 

(lieinaud’s Abulfeda, I. ~ II. ecclxxxiii. ). About the time when they came to ludia 

1 arsis were settled in Ohnia as missionaries, traders, and refugees. Anqiietil du Perron 

{^ond Avesta, I. cccxxxvi.) sjjoaks of Persians going to Cliina in the seventh century 
with a son of YaziUvzu’d. According to WHlford (As. lies, IX. 235) another party uf 
ret 11, gees went to Uhina in a.d, 750 when the dynasty of the Abbasld Khalifs began to ru’e. 
in A,B. 75S tlie Arabs and Persians were so strong in Canton that they stirred up a riot and 
plundered ilie city (ileinaiurs AbulAd.i, 1. -11. ccelxxxv.). In a.d. 815 there is a mention 
ot or Mobeds in (Jauton (Aiders Cathay, I. xevi.), and about sixty years later 

Alasudi nuiices that there were m.iny lire temples in China. (Prunes d’Orj IV, 8G.) 

^ The ancient Persians were most particular not to let their women appear in public, 
Bawlinson'’s Ancient Monai'chy, IV. 19(i, 'JTie correctness of this statement is doubtful. 
Porter^s Travels, II. 170. 

- T'he fire of Behrtfm, Afenh Belmvm, is specially holy ; the ordinary sacred fire in viUage 
temples is less sacred and is called tbe fire of fires Atesh, aderdiu Tbe i:aiij.tn fire, 
atvcr many wanderings, is now (a.d, 1898) at IJdvAd4 about fifteen miles south ofBa^sar. 

Wilson’s Pars! Keligioii, 557 ; Komer in J. 11, A. Soc, IV. 300. 1’lie authority for 
the date a.d, 71G is a ])dmphlet written in .1826 on the Shenshahi and Kadini date ques- 
tion by a Broach Idgh priest named Dastiir Aspandulrji Kdmdinji, He gives tbe Hindu 
date Sainvat 772 Shrdvan 8udh 9tb and the Pt^rsi date Boz Behernan Maha Tir* The 
Hindu year corresponds with 85 Yezdegardi and with the Christian year a.d. 71(i, 
IMr, Kharshedji Bastxmji Kama has discovered that these Hindu and Pa^rsi days do not 
fall together till the Christian yenr^A.B. 036, He suggests a simple change in the Prfrsi 
day from Roz Behernan Maha Tir irrto Hoz TTr Maha Beheman, which gives the Hindu 
day Sbrdvan Sudh 13th Samvat 772 or within four days of the accepted time, 

Ouseley (Persia, il. 347) mentions that a Fdrsi revolt in .A.D, 64.8 vvas followed hy 
great severitws, ■ ' 

* Asiatic Res-tarches, IX, 235 ; Jour. B, B. R, A.'Soc., ISO. , Westeigaard 
(Zend A vesta, f. 22) the first emigrants must have .been’"'' foHowed-.hy fellow-'believeri 
f rtm Peroii. 
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the two sets of dates (a.d. 716 and a . t ). 775 ), bnt _to account for the 
very sudden increase which the poetic account describes in the strength 
and importance of the original band of refugees. 

After they were firmly established at Sanjfo the Pdrsis spread as 
settlers and merclrants north to Navsari, "Varihv, Broach, Ankleshwav, 
V^nkanir, and Cambay, ^ and south to Th4na and Chenl about twenty 
miles south of Bombay. Of Parsis of the early part of the tenth 
century there are some traces in Pehlvi wintings in one of the Kanheri 
eaves in Sdlsette near Bombay. These writings were long thonghb to be 
forgeries, but the latest opinion seems to .‘■how that they are genuine and - 
are the names of a party of Pdrsi pleasure-seekers who visited the Kanheri ® 

eaves early in the tenth century.^ About the same time as these Pehlvi 
■writings at Kanheri (a.d. 916) Masndi notices that there were many fire 
temples in Sindh and in India,® and about fifty yeai-s later fire-worship- 
pers and fire temples are mentioned at Chenl.* Towards the close of 

the eleventh century Pcirsis were one of the chief classes of traders in 

Cambay.® The Navsari settlement is said to date from a.d. 1142.® 

There were Parsis in Ankleshwarin a.d. 1258, as a copy of the Visperad 
was made there in that year and they must have been settled at Broach 
before a.d. 1300, as there is a Tower of Silence near Dehgaon dated 
A.D. 1309, and there is a still older tower near Vejalpur.® The dates of 
the settlement at Vankd,nii‘ and of the ill-fated colony at Varifiv are not 
known.® Sanjfin though sometimes confounded with the place of the 
same name in Kaehh is mentioned by most Arab travellers of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. No special refereuee to its Parsis has been 


* According to some traditions the settlements at Cambay and Varidv were as old as 
the Sanjan settlement. At Cambay, Pdrsis were settled perliai>s about a.d. 990 (Bom. 
(yovenimont Selection New Series XXVI.), certainly by a.d. 1100 (Elliot, IL 161), 
The Cambay Parsis must hare had relations with the Panjiib Parsis, as in a.d. 13*2;^ 
they had copies of tbo Vandidad which some time between a.d. IIS-I and a.d. 1323, 
Herbad Maliyiir had brought from Yezd (Seistdn) in Persia to licclia or Uch in the 
i'anjab (WestergaanPs Zend Avesta, I, 3, 11). 

^ Compare Jour, .B. H. il. A. Soc. VI, 120 and Ind. Ant. III. 421. Details of these 
writings are given in the account of the Kanheri caves in the Thdna Gazetteer, XIV. 
14t>, 187 and note 1. 

^ Prairies d^Or, IV. 86. ** Misaar-bin-Muhalhil, EllioPs History, I. 97. 

® vSee the history of Biddhardja of Anahihlvada (A.D, 1093- 1343) in Elliot, II, 104. 

® The name of the village was by P4rsi settlers changed from Nagmandal or 
Snakeland to Ndvsari or New Sdri, called after a town in Persia. But Navsdri was 
known by that name at least 500 years before the Parsis settled there, tree Bertins’ 
Ptolemy (a.d. 150). In a.d. 1413 there wore twenty-six Pdrsi houses in Ealsar. Pdrsi 
Prakiifsii, I. 4. 

5’ WestergaarePs Zend Avesta, I, 13 There are no remains at Ankleshwar older 
than A.D. 1600* ® Pdrsi Prflkash, I. 4. 

® According to one account the Varidv settlement was as old as the settlement at 
f^anjdn, (Lord (1620) in ChurchilPs Voyages, VI. 329.) These settlers enraged the 
Pajput chief of Jlatanpur by refusing to pay tribute and defeating a body of troops 
sent to enforce the order. When, a fresh force amved from Ratanpur the Pdrsi 
men were absent at a feast outside the limits of Variav but the women donned the 
armour of their husbands and relations and opposed the troops valiantly. When 
about to obtain a victory, the helmet of one of the female-warriors dropped and 
exposed her dishevelled liair. On this the Eatanpur troops rallied and made a desperate 
assault, and the women preferring death to dishonour heroically leapt into the Tapti 
which runs through the village of Varidv and drowned themselTes. The clay of this 
disaster (th3 25th day of the first month Farvardin) is still commemorated at Surat 
,by special religious ceremonies. The year is unknown. 
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traced, but in tlie twelfth century Idrisi (a.d. 1153) speaks of its people 
as richj warlike^ hardworking/ and clever/ 

After the Parsis had been settled nearly 600 years® in Sanjdn their 
Rajput overlord was attacked by the Musalrndns under Alp Khan, the 
general of Mnhaminid Shah or Al4-ud-din Khilji (a,I).1295- 1 315)/ 
According to the poetic account in answer to their cliieFs appeal 
for help, fourteen hundred matl-clad Pdrsi horsemen under the lealer- 
sliip of one Ardeshir changed the fortune of the first fight and drove 
back the Musalraan army. Next day the fight was renewed and 
Alp. Khan prevailed. Ardeshir was slain, and the Parsis were driven 
from Sanjan. Those who escaped fled, taking their sacred fire to the 
Bharut hills about eight miles east of Sanjan. For twelve years the 
Parsis remained in hiding, preserving the fire, but apparently giving up 
most of their peculiar customs/ At last, probably when in the latter 
part of the century Muhammadan power declined, they left their 
hiding place in the hills and came to Bansda bringing the sacred fire. 
The people of Bansda received them kindly and led them into the city 
with much respect. Under the weak and tolerant rule of the later 
Musalman governors the Parsis again prospered, and from every clime 
the descendants of Zoroaster came with abundance of wealth to worship 
the sacred fire of Behram. Bansda was not less prosperous than Sanjan 
had been. Then a Ddicar or religious layman named Changa Asa 
arose, who showed righteousness and wrought miracles. He renewed 
and spread the true faith and if any Par si had not a sacred shirt and girdle 
Asa paid for their cost and arranged the affairs of the faith. According 
to the Kissah-i-Sanjan this Dawar flourished fourteen years after the 
sacred fire Iiad been brought to Bansda or about twenty-six years 
after the fall of Sanjd^n. But nearly a hundred years must have passed. 


* Jaubert’s Idrisi, 17*2. As the Arab travellers speak o£ the people of Western 
India as * infidels ' it is seldom possible to saj whether they were Hindus or Pdrsis. The 
statement in Ibn Haukal (a.d. 950} that between Oarabay and Cheul the Moaliras and 
the infidels wore the same dress and let their beards grow in the same fashion seems to 
apply to PArsis not to Hindus. EllioPs History, I, 39. 

® The Kissalh-i-SanJiln in one passage mentions 600 years and in another 700 years. 
B. B. R. A. S. Jour. I. 182. Anquetil dii Perron (Zend Avcsta, I. cccxx.-2j notices 
that one authority gives from 560 to 580 years. 

® Dr. J. Wilson ( J. B. B. R. A. Soc. I. 182) has suggested that the Mtihmud ShAh of 
the Kissdh-i-SanjoIu was Mahmud Begada, who reigned in GujarAt from A. d. 1459 to 1513 . 
The mention of GhiUnpaner as his capital makes it probable that the writer of the 
KissAh-i-SAnjan thought the MusalmAn prince was the well known MAhmud Begada. But 
the completeness of A'lp Khan^s conquest of Gujarat leaves little doubt that Sanjan fell 
to his arms. The conqueror might possibly, though much less likely, he Muhammad Bhah 
Tughlik, who reconquered GujarAt and the ThAna coast in a.b, 334:8. It cannot he Mahmud 
Begada, as authorities agree that after long wanderings the Sanjan fire was brought to 
Navsari early in the fifteenth century (a.b. 1419). Alp KhAn may be Ulugh fvliAti brother 
to Alaf-ud-diii who is sometimes by mistake called ATp RhAn, or he may be Alp Khan 
broth erdn-law to Ala-ud-din. Ulugh KhAn conquered Gujariit in A,x).1295 - 1 297 and Aip 
KhAn governed GujarAt in a,i>. 1300-1 320. The ATp KhAn of the text was probably Ulugh 
Khan (Elliot, III. 157, 163), Neither Farishtah nor the PerozshAhi has any reference to 
PArsis. Bnt Amir Khusni’s (a.d.1300) phrase “ The shores of the Gujarat sea were filled 
with the blood of the Gabres’^ (Elliot, III. 549) almost certainly refers to or at least 
includes Parsis, as he notices in another passage (Elliot, III, 543) that among those whOk 
had become subject to IsUni were the Maghs who delighted in the worship of fire. 

^ In this time of depression according , to Wilford; some PArsis became Hindus and 
others joined the class of MusalmAn Navaiats. As. 
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for it was this Dd.war whom a.d. 1419^ biult a magnificent fire temple 
at Navsari and had the sacred fire brought from Bansda with great pomp 
by three Sanjari high priests, dSTagan Ram, Kliorshed Kamdiii, and Chaya 
Sahiar.^ Thisgreat increase of Parsipowmr in south Gujarat was perhaps 
owing to an influx of Pdrsis from the northern cities of Giijarcit caused 
by the very keen Musalman spirit brought into the gnverimm of the 
country by Muzaffar Khan (Am J 891" 1403) and his grandson Sultan 
Ahmad (a.b. 1413-1443). At the same time the sudden increase in 
numbers and religions zeal seem to point to the arrival of Zoroastrian 
refugees from the rigom* of Timuris inle in Persia (A.n. 1386- 
1405)'^ and Upper lndia4 According to Ogilby^ (a.d. 167o) in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century many strangers from }”'ersia lauded in 
Gujarat and settling quietly along the coast made known to the Gujarat 
Parsis their forgotten descent, instructed them in their religion, and 
taughfc them to serve God. Further it would seem from the mention 
of the Daw’ar’s miracles/ of his supphdng sacred shirts and girdles, and 
of his not only renewing and confirming but also extending and 
advancing the faith,® that part of the increase in the strength of 


^ The date Hoz MaViareshpaBd Maha Shelierevar of Simvat U7 5, that is 2Gt;li June 
lil9, is generally accepted. Against the Gorreebness of this date ic is urged that Changa 
Asa, who is supposed to have persuaded the priests toniove the iire to Navsdn, is 
referred to as die Inad of the coiumunity in the Buva'gds dated a.d. 147S and 3 611, 
and tliatthc name Korshed Kamdiu; who is said to have beioi one of the h’anjaii priests 
who brought the fire to Kavsiri, appears in a Mava'gef dated a.d. 3531. But the poetic 
account does nob name the layman who persuaded the priests to move the hre to Sanpui, 
and there may Iiave been more than one priest of the name of Kliorshed Kdindin. 

"It is remarkable that two of these three names are Hindu, tiinilarly Khusrii 
mentions a Gabri cldef named Sutaldev, who in spite of bis Hindu name must have been 
a (ireworslupper as he is likened to the or griiiin on Mount Caucasus, Elliot, 

111 , 78 . 

^ Afcer the first .severities the fire worshippers seem to have been treated with much 
consideration by tlieir Arab conquerors. In the middle of tlietenili century I bn IJaukal 
%vrote there was scarcely a town in Fars without its f re temple, and among the people 
of Fars the books and customs of the (luebres continued unharmed. The brunt of the 
early Tartar invasions (a.'D.1255- 1300) fell on the Muhammadans, But. Gabr<.'s and 
Musalmans alike contributed to Timur’s ghastly pju’amid of heads. Malcolm's History 
of Fersia, I. 459-470. 

^ Tbo fireworsliippers of Upper India, some perhaps local converts but others 
foreigners, seem up to Timur’s (A.i>. 3 398) conquest to have been an important body. 
In the middle of the tenth century, A1 Istahhiri noticed that parts of Hind and Sindh 
belonged to the Gabres and other parts to Kafirs and idolaters. (Ouseley’s Oriental 
Geograxdiy? 346.) In A.n. 1079 Ibrahim the Ghazuivide. attacked a colony of rersiaii fire 
worshippers wdio had long been settled at Dehra j>er]iaps Dehra Hun. Ifi a.d, 1384 
P4rsis were settled at Uccha, probably Uch in the i’anjdb (Westergaard’s Zend A vesta, 
I. 4 in Elliot’s History), They would seem to have been in coinmuiiicatiou with the 
Cambay Parsis. In a. n. 3323 there w^as in Cambay a copy of the Vandidad that w'as 
brought from Ydzd to Uch in A.n. 1184 (Westergaard, I. 3, 11, & 27). At the time of 
Timur’s invasion (a.T). 1398) among the captives there were Magians as well as Hindus, 
and the people of Tui^hlikhpur are described as believers in the t^v<) principles of good and 
evil and are said to have acknowledged Yazd4n and Alirinn'm, About a liundred years 
later (1504 a.d.) Bedani mentions that the emf>eror Sikandar destroyed fire altars and in 
Ahul Fazl’s time (a. 1>. 1590) Gahriis mentioned as a dialect of the Ivdbul country. The 
Gabres of llohilkhand andthe Magyds of Milwa and the Maghs of Tughlikhpur may, 
in professor Bow^son’s opinion, he the relics of the old Upper India Parsis. Wilford (As. 
Ecs. IX. 214) held that the infidels of Tughlikhpur were Manichfuan Christians, But the 
fuller infi)ririation that has since become available shows that they were Pdrsis, Ebiot, 
111.78,471 -491, 4 97,506. , : . 

^ 8ee Atlas, V. 21 -a. Ogilhy’s account is accurate and detailed. 

^ B, B, R. A, S. Jour. I. 187-188. The expression ‘ Every tribe of believers fiourished ’ 
would seem to imply that some distinction of caste w’as kex>t ux>. 
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tlie Parsis was clue to the con version of Hindus,^ Oliatiga itsa 
continiied the praeuce^ which is known to be at least as old as the 
beginning of: the fourteenth century^ of referring doubtful religious 
c[i,iestions for the opinion of the learned priests of Persia.^ After 
his death the practice was continued and the replies of the Persian 
priests have been collected and form a work of anthority known as the 
Eavayets.^ dhese replies show that there were Parsi settlements in 
Navsciri, Broach, Ankleshvarj Cambay, and Surat. It seems also that 
about the middle of the fifteenth century some Parsis^ either from 
Upper India or from Gujarat^, were settled in the nortli of Gujarat at 
Chanclrauli apparently Chandra vati near Mount Abu."^ In the sixteenth 
century tlie Portuguese writer Garcia d^Orta (a.b. 1585) notices a 
curious c^ass of merchants and shopireepers who were called Coaris 
that is Ganrs in Bassein, and Esparis that is Parsis in Cambay. The 
Portuguese called them Jews, but they were no Jews, for they were 
uneireiiraci’sed and ate pork. Besides they came from Persia and had 
a curious written ehai*ac ter, strange oaths, andmany foolish superstitions, 


^ During their time of prosperity at S.mjiin (a.d. 700-1300) the IVirsis seem to have 
converled a large section of tlic Hindu population near 'rinlna. In a.d. 1323 when Fryer 
Oderic was in Tliaiia he found that the rulers were MusaluiiVus and tlie people idolaters, 
some of them worshipping trees and serpents and some worshipping fire. That the 
firewt.'rsliipptrs were either Pitrsis or Hindu converts to the Zoroastrian faith seems 
bey.oud doubt, as they did not bury tlicir dead, but carried them with great pomp to the 
fields and ca.st them to the beasts and birds to be devoured. This he repeats in another 
passage and notices that the bodies were speedily destroyed by the excessive heat of the 
sun. Again uhen he goes to Malabar he notices that the people there burned instead 
of exposing their dead. (Yulc^s Cathay, I, 57, 59, 70, and 79.) Jordanus, who \vas in 
Tlicina several years before Oderic and who as a missionary travelled from Thiina to 
Broach, still more clearly describes the Parsis. There be, he says, other pagan folk 
who worship fire. They bury not their dead, neither do they burn them, but cast them 
into the midst of a certain roofless tower and there expose them totally uncovered to 
the fowls of heaven. These believe in two first principles of evil and of good and of 
darkness and of light. Mirabalia, 2k 

“ Between a.d. 1 184 and 1323 one Herhad Mahydx travelled from India from the town 
of Ucchah or Uch on the Indus, stayed six years with the Herbads of Yezdsti'in or »Scist4n, 
was taught by them in the Zoroastrian faith, and returned to India. He brought with 
him a copy of the Vandiditd ■whidi had been made in YTezdstiln or Soistanin A.d, 1184 by 
Ardeshir son of Bahman. This is doubtless the origin, of the tradition reported by 
Anquetil du Perron that the copy of the Yandichld which the Pdrsis had brought to India 
on their first arrival tvas lost at the close of tlie fourteenth century and that a Dastur 
Ardeshir who came from Seistdn to Gujarilt gave the Parsis a copy of the Vandichld with 
the Peheivi translation. From the copy which Mahy dr brought, other copies were made 
in Cambay in a.D. 1323 by Herbads Kaikbosrn and Eustam Meherbr'm, strangers from 
Iran (Westergaard’s Zend A vesta, I, 3, 31). The oldest copies now extant are the 
Oumbay copies. The original of these and also the copies brought to India before 
this have apparently been lost. Westergaard says: The Parsis did not trouble 
themselves with the hooks on which their faith was based. Had it not been for the 
communication with Persia in modern times Anquetil would probably not have found a 
vestige of a book. Zend Avesta, I. 22. 

Uf these Eavdyets a compilation was made by Dastur Barjor Kiimdin of Kavsdri 
in A.D. 1630, and a complete collection by Dastur I>orab Hormazdiar of Balsdr in a.d^ 
lfi85. The earliest letter, which is dated the 22nd of August 1478, complains bitteHy 
of the miserable state of the fi.re worshippers in Persia, Among the points decided 
were that a dead body should hot he carried by bearers who were not Zoroastrians j 
that the bier should be of iron not of wood ; and that women when ceremonially unclean 
should wear gloves. Another is dated the I7th of January 1511 and another the 17th of 
January 1535. In the last they approve of building Towers of Silence of stone instead of 
brick. Several of these letters are given jin ftillip the Pdrsi Frdkash^Ii, 6,; 8, 10, 11, ,12, 13, 
^ Sir A. Burnes^ MS, Account of A'bu of 6th Hapeh iI828/, 
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taking their dead out by a special door and exposing their bodim 
till they were destroyed^ Though very few traces ot their missionary 
efforts remain, the Parsis seem, even as late as the close of the sixteenth 
century^ to have been anxious to make converts.^ In a.d. 1578, at the 
request of the emperor Akbar, they sent learned quiests both from 
Navsari and from Kinnan in Persia to explain the Zoroastrian faith.^ 
They found Akbar a ready listener and a willing believer and taught 
him their peculiar terms, ordinances, rites, and ceremonies. Akbar 
issued orders that the sacred fire should be made over to the charge of 
Abul Fazl, and that after the maimer of the kings of Persia in whose 
temples blazed perpetual fires Pazl should take care that the sacred fire 
was never allowed to go out either by night or by day, for that it was one 
of the signs of God and one light from among the many lights of his cre- 
ation A Akbar, according to Portuguese accounts, was invested with the 
sacred shirt and girdle, and in return granted the Gujarat priest Meherji 
Rana an estate at Ghelkhari near Navsari, and his descendants have 
since (a.t). 1580 - 183 8) been the chief priests at Navsdri At the close of 
the century Abul Pazl (a.d. 1590) in his account of Surat notices the 
followers of Zerdusht who practised the doctrine of the Zend and Pazend 
and madeuse of sepulchres.^ Early in the seventeenth century (a.d. 16 16) 
the Parsis of Surat are described as dressing like other people except 
that they did not shave the head and that the men allowed the beard 
to grow long. They were a hardworking people, living by all kinds 
of husbandry, sowing and setting herbs, planting vines and palm and 
other fruit trees.^ The rivalry between the different European trading 
companies was a great gain to the Parsis. As early as a.d. 1620 a Pdrsi 
was the leading native servant of the English Company, knowing already 
‘ a mediocrity of the English tongue/ ^ The Parsis attracted the notice 
of Mr. Lord, an English chaplain, who in a.d. 1620 drew up the first 
European account of their history and religion, A few years later 
(a.d. 1626) Sir Thomas Herbert also wrote a sketch of their history and 
leiigion. He notices that on board of the ship that took him from Surat 
to Gombroon in the Persian Gulf there were 600 slaves Pdrsis Gentoos 
Banians and others/ In a.d. 1638 Mandelslo describes the Surat Parsis 
as not particularly tall but fairer than other natives and the women much 
prettier. The men wore the beard full and round and either wore the 
hair long or shaved the head except the topknot. Except that they 
wore a girdle of wool or camePs hair, both men and women dressed in the 


^ Oolloquios dos Simples, 213, Supplied by Dr. Gerson daCunha. ^ Elliot, V, 528. 

2 lu A.D. 1597, after bis return to Persia, the Kirmdn priest Ardeshir Kosliervuu 
wrote to Dastur Ktlmdin Padam of Broach : ‘‘ I wrote you a letter five and a half months ag*o 
but have received no reply. On leavinf? Dehli I came to Multaaaud there met Behedin Kaus Mahii'ar, 
who gave me all your new*. If KluS had met me at Labor, I would have accepted your invitation 
and come to Bro.vch. As Kdas told me that you are anxious to visit Persia, I feel satisfied that we 
shall meet. If you come and visit Persia your name will never be forgotten in Hiadust5.n, If you 
come with Kdus, have no fear of the road.” Xhis letter is, embodied in theRavAyets (Pirsi 
Prakdsli, I. 10). 

* Elliotts History, V. 550. Akbar Adopted the Pctrsi feasts and had a fire temple in 
bis liar ml or private apartment. Ditto, 210, 276. According to the P?irsi account 
Akbar was invested with the sacred shirt and girdle. Dabistdn, III. 93-96, 

^ Gladwin^s Aln-x-Akbdri, IL 66. ^ Terry Travels, 337. 

y Lord (1620) in CburcMirs Voyages, YI. 

® Herbert’s Travels, 56 • 53 and 107. 
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same way as other people. Their houses were smaU, dar^ and badly 
furnished. They seldom ate animal food^ though, except that of the 
ox cow elephant camel and hare, flesh was not forbidden them. They 
drank liquor but not to excess. They lived by growing tobacco, draw- 
ing palm-juiee, banking trading shopkeeping, and the practice of crafts 
except smithes work and other callings in which fire is used. They 
were better tempered than the Musalmlns, but they were the greediest 
busiest people in the world, using all their skill to cheat in trade 
though they objected to other forms of robbery. They were found all 
along the coast and were allowed by the Mnsalmdns to settle their 
own disputes.^ Parsis seem, but the meaning of the passage is rather 
doubtful, to have been settled in large numbers in the Konkan, as 
Mandelslo says that in the Bijd-pur territories craftsmen work for 
Musalm^ns Hindus and P5.rsis who are there in greater number than 
either Dakhanis or Kanarins.® In a.b. 1660 Thevenot notices that they 
are called Guabres and Ateshperest,^ A few years later Ogilby (a.i). 1670) 
summed up the available information regar&g the Pdrsis. According 
to him they came about A. x>. 640 in a fleet of seven ships, some said as 
many as 18,000 men women and children. The people from five of 
the ships settled at San j an, those from another at Variav near Surat, 
and those from the seventh at Cambay. Afterwards they forgot 
their origin their religion and even their name. At length the name 
of Persians was made known to them by some men from Persia who 
instructed them in their religion and taught them to serve God. 
After this many Persians came and settled along the sea coast and 
lived quietly among the natives. Their bodies were about the middle 
size. Their faces pale and generally fairer than the faces of Europeans, 
especially the women who excelled all other women of the country in 
beauty. The men who were generally hooknosed wore great round 
beards and on their heads either long black hair or short hair with a 
lock on the crown. They dwelt in dark houses meanly furnished in 
a ward by themselves. They did not eat cows or pigs. Except the 
sash they dressed like Hindus. They were very ingenious and for the 
most part maintained themselves with tilling, buying and selling fruit, 
tapping palm trees, and keeping taverns. Some traded and others practis- 
ed all crafts but smith's work. A few were servants, but those were 
accounted unclean and unbelievers. Most of them were covetous and hard, 
very deceitful in their dealings, no way inclined to whoring or theft, and 
meek and compassionate in their conversation. Their chief fire temple 
was at Navsari, where they had kept the fire burning for about 250 
years.* According to Fryer (A.B. 1674) the Pdrsis were found south of 
theTapti about forty miles along the coast and about twenty miles inland. 
They had fled from Persia and been made free denizens by the Indians 
before the Moors were masters. They were somewhat whiter and he 
thought nastier than the Gentoos. The whole family lived together and 
respected the eldest brother if the father was dead. They ate fish and 
flesh and drank wine. They were husbandmen rather than merchants, 


i Mandelslo’s Travels, 187 ; Harris, II. 124425. 

* Voyages, 222. Mandelslo probably meant Khordsani Mnsalmdns, 
® Voyages, V. 46. Ogilby *s AtlifcS, V, 218, 219. 
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not earing to go abroad. They supplied the marine with carts drawn 
by oxen and the sliips with wood and water. They worshipped the snn 
and had a fire temple at NaYsari, and exposed their dead in round tombs 
that the vultures and ravenous fowls might entomb them.^ 

Ovingtona few years later (a. n. 1690) calls the Pfirsis a very con- 
siderable sect. Their tradition was that they had come to India fleeing 
from Muhammad and that they were saved from being wrecked by the 
crowing of a cock. They worshipped firCj and^ if their houses were on 
fire, would be persuaded to pour oil to increase rather than water to 
assuage the flame. A Pfirsi servant who is commanded to bring a hot 
steel and warm with it a bowl of punch will plead his excuse, and that 
he dare not hasten the coolness of the steel by a violent abatement of 
the heat. At their solemn festivals they went, a hundred or two 
together, to the suburbs, each bringing his victuals and distributing them 
equally. They were hardworking and diligent, careful to train their 
children to arts and labour. They were the chief men of the loom in 
all the country.^ They showed a firm affection to all of their own senti- 
ments in religion, helping the poor and providing for the needy. They 
left no man destitute, and did not suffer a beggar in all their tribe. 
After about another twenty years (a.d. 1710) they are described as 
good carpenters and shipbuilders,® exquisite weavers and embroiderers. 
They made silks, especially the fine Broach and Navsafri silks called 
bdstdsj worked in ivory and agate, and distilled strong waters.^ 

Though strangers gave the Parsis so high a character for kindliness 
and for the orderly management of the affairs of their community, 
serious troubles were not unknown. At Navsdri between the two bodies 
of priests, the original priests and those who had come from Sanjan, a 
longstanding rivalry prevailed regarding the right to perform certain 
ceremonies. Some disaffected members of the original Navsdri priest- 
hood increased the ill-feeling and aided the Sanjan priests. In a.d. 1686 
the dispute passed into a fight, in which the Navsdri section killed six 
laymen who had taken the side of the Sanjfin priests. For this outrage 
twelve of the Navsdri priests were taken to Surat and imprisoned. 
Meanwhile the Navsari laymen began to employ the Sanjan section as 
their household priests. As the Sanjan priests had till then served only 
in the temple, this led to a fresh disturbance, and in A.D, 1733 the Sanjfin 
priests, taking their fire with them, went to Surat. After three years 


' Fryer’s Hew Account of East India and Persia, 117. Fryer gives a deplorable 
account of the state and customs of the Persian Pi^rsis or G-uabers, Ditto, 265-266. 

^ Ovington's Voyage, 370 - 375* 

* The United East India Company’s dock, started about 300 years ago at f?urat, was 
managed by Pdrsi carpenters. In A.i>. 1735 a ship named The Queen was built in the 
tiurat dockyard by Pdrsi carpenters. Mr, Dudley who was then Master Attendant of 
Bombay went to Surat to see Tbe Queen, He brought hack with him to Bombay a Pdrsi 
named Lauji Hasarvanji Vadia, who was foreman in tbe Surat dockyard, and under 
Bauji’s superintendence built the Bombay dockyard, Lauji was the first Pdrsi Master 
Builder in Bombay, and the post remained till A.i>, 1884 with the Vadia family. 
Under the charge of this distinguished family 335 ships were built. 

^ Hamilton’s New Account, !. 161, Of their origin Hamilton’s version is that in the 
seventh century 400 to 5CO families came by sea from Jasques in the Persian gulf and 
.after twenty days landed in the river of Navsdri, 
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tliey came back to Navsdri. Bat party feeling was so strong that 
they could not remain. In a.I).1741 the Sanjan faction asked the 
Maratha governor to let them retire to Balsdr. They stayed in Bals'h' 
for a year and then on the 28th of October 1742 moved to Udvada^ where 
the original Sanjan fire has since remained.^ Besides these struggles 
among the priests several religious disputes raged at this time. Two 
of these were whether the legs of a corpse should be stretched or folded^ 
and whether the face should or should not be covered with a cloth. 
These disputes have not yet been settled ; the factions into which the 
community was then divided still (a.b^ISJS) exist. The third dispute^ as 


^ Parsi Prakasli, I. 35 j Tncl. Ant. I. 213. Du Perron gives A.D. 1751 j Zend Avesta, 
I.,.cccxxv, 

^ Tile dispute as to the reckoning of tke year is generally said to liave "begun witk 
the teaching of the Persian priest Jamasp who about A.D. 1720 did so much to increase the 
Parsis’ knowledge of their sacred books (Westergaard’s Zend Avesta, 5j, Contemporary 
accounts show that the agitation which split the community into two sects did not arise 
till A.D. 1736j when a Zoroastriaii layman or hf'hedm named Jamshed arrived in Cujardt 
from Persia. Jamshed seems to have brought to the notice of the Surat Parsis that their 
reckoning of months was one month behind the reckoning of the Persian Zoroastrians, The 
dispute lasted for several years. It ended on the 6bh of June 1745 by the community 
splitting into two sects, Shenshahis who kept to the Indian reckoning and Kadmis who 
adopted the Persian practice.The Pilrsis both Shenshahis and Kadmis hold that in the time 
of the Zoroastrian kings in Persia every 120th year was made a year of thirteen months. 
This addition of a month is called Kahisd or intercalation. The Shenshahis declare that 
they follow the yeai' as settled at the last Kahisd performed in the hills of Kohistdn by 
the first batch of the Zoroastrians that fled from Muhammadan persecution and are 
hence one month behind the Kadmis who have not taken note of that Kahisd, And as 
tliey thus claim their year to have been settled according to the old royal practice of 
Kabisd, they style themselves bhenshahis meaning royal, while the other section styles 
itself Kadmis, meaning ancient, as it claims that its practice is most ancient and aver 
that the Kabisd used to be performed for and affected only the revenue year of Persia 
and had nothing to do with the year as reckoned for the purposes of religious rites and 
ceremonies. In A.D. 176S the leading Kadmi laymen of Surat sent to Persia a learned 
Broach priest named Kdus. Kdus took with him his son Peshotan, afterwards the 
well-known Mulla Feroz, The father and son stayed in Persia for twelve years and 
returned to Bombay with a great name for learning. They became the champions 
of the Kadmis. Under the supervision of Kdus, who is better known as Mulla Kaus, 
a Kadmi fire-temple or Atesh Behrdm was established in Bombay on the 29th of 
Beptemher 3 783. This is the oldest fire-temple in Bombay, Mulla Kdus became the 
first Kadmi Dastiir or high priest. He was succeeded on the 26th of February 3802 
by his son the famous Mulla Feroz. The high priestshii^ of the Kadmis remained till 
A.D. 1897 in the family of Mulla Feroz* In A.D. 1783 at Broach the rivalry between 
the two sects was so keen that it led to the murder of a Kadmi lady of influence. Borne 
of the leading members of the Broach Shenshahi sect were brought to Bombay for trial. 
One of them named Homdji was convicted of minder (31st July 1783) and hanged ; the 
rest were acquitted* In a.d. 1826 27 under the influence of Mulla Feroz some Shenshahi 
families joined the Kadmi sect. This caused much ill-feeling* But the rivalry gra- 
dually died out and has never since been revived. At present (a.d. 1898) there is the 
fullest harmony between the two sects. Formerly intermarriage was shunned ; it is 
now common. " Conversions from one sect to the other are unknown. Differences of 
liturgy of pronouncing certain words and of reckoning the year are not now considered 
important. 

Eegarding the reckoning of the year, which was the main cause of division, it may he 
noticed that the reckoning of neither sect is correct. Though the year adopted by both 
sects is a solar year, it does not correspond correctly with the movements of the sun. 
in Persia the error remained uncorrected till about A*D. 1075. JalM-ud-din Malik Shufh 
(a.d.1074-1092), king of Persia, ordered that a day should be added to the year whenever 
it was necessary in order to make the new year fall on the day the sun passed the same 
point of the ecliptic. He appointed Umar Oheyam, an astronomer, to make a calendar. 
The corrected year is called the Maliksh4bi year, and this is. still the Persian revenue 
year. The names of the months and the days of the Malikshffi year are the same m 
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to the proper reckoning of the year ended in the division of the Pdrsis 
into Shenshahis and Kadmis. Though the eommnnity was torn by 
these disputes, in the beginning of the eighteenth century there was 
a notable advance in the Pdrsi knowledge of their sacred books and 
languages. This was due to the efforts of a Persian priest named 
Jamasp who visited Gujarat about A.D- 1720. He left an accurate 
copy of a Zend-Pehlevi Vendidad and established small centres of 
Zend and Pehlevi scholarship in Surat Navgsaii and Broach.^ 


those o£ the Shenshahi and Kadmi years. In all of them the year begins with the day 
of Horniazd and the month of Farvardxn, In the Maliksh^hi years the day of Horinazd 
always falls on the 21st March. In the Kadmi and Bhenshahi years it falls on varying 
dates in August and September. 

^ Westergaard’s Zend Avesta, I, 5. Jamasp also presented the Surat Pdrsis with the 
Farvardin Yashst and with a branch of the true horn Asclepias acida tree. This tree 
grows only in Persia. Several attempts have been made in years past to grow the tree in 
India hut without success. Dried branches of the horn tree imported from I^ersia 
are used by Pdrsi priests in their religious ceremonies. 
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SECTION II.-SETTLEMENTS. 

The Pdrsis had begun to settle in Bombay under the Portuguese 
(a.d. 1590-1666). One of them, Dordbji Nandbhai, the founder of 
the Patel family, held a high place in the island before its trails Oer to 
the British (A.D. 1666), and before the close of the seventeenth century 
several more families, of whom the Modis, Pandes, Banajis, Dadiseths, 
and A^adias were among the earliest settled in the island.^ In the 
eighteenth century the movement greatly increased. To the Gujarat 
P^rsis, more than to any class of native traders, was due the develop- 
ment of the trade of Bombay, especially of its great trade connection 
with China.® Early in the eighteenth century Gujardt Pdrsis were 
also spread along the Malabdr Coast for purposes of trade. In Madras 
in A.D. 1780 Parsis were influential merchants and in A.D. 1790 built a 
Tower of Silence which owing to some ill omen has never been brought 
into use.^ Though many Pdrsis came to Bombay, almost all continued 
to consider Surat or Navsdri their home, and during the second half of 
the eighteenth century after its transfer to the British (A.n. 1759) the 
Surat Pdrsis rose greatly in wealth and position. In a.b. 1764 Niebuhr 
found them a gentle quiet and industrious race, beloved by the Hindus, 
multiplying greatly, and engaged in all trades and callings. They 
were skilful merchants, hardworking craftsmen, and good servants. 
They made common contributions for the aid of their poor, and suffered 
none of their number to ask alms from peoide of a different religion.^ 
In A.D, 1774 according to the Dutch traveller Stavorinus there were 
about 100,000 Parsis in and round Surat. There were no beggars 
among them, and they much surpassed all the other people in indus- 
try. Many were servants to Europeans. They increased in number 


^ Mr. Baiuanji Behramji Patel. 

® The first modem P4rsi who visited China was Hirji Jivanji Eeadymoney who went 
therein A.D, 1756. Pfei Prakasii, I. 41, 

® The Pdrsis attach great importance to the first body which is laid in a new Tower 
ol blleiice. They have an almost insuperable objection to use a new Tower of t^ilcnce 
to receive the corpse of a young person. If the first inmate is a youth many deaths will 
follow among the young of the community. To receiv’e into a new tow^er the corx^se of an 
old person is considered proper, because to the aged death has lost its horror. Next to 
an aged body it is best to open a tower to receive the corpse of an infant, because the 
loss of an infant is not so keenly felt as the loss of a child. The Madras Tower of 
Silence remained unused because for several years no desirable deaths took place, (Parsi 
Prakash, I. 881,) As regards children a further belief prevails that the mother of the 
child whose body is first laid in the Tower of Bilence remains barren ever after. In May 
3858 an illustration of this belief was furnished in the ease of a Tower of Silence at 
Amroli near Burat. To escape the evil omen the people of .Amroli bribed the eorpse- 
bearers to stealthily bring a child’s body from Surat and place it in the Amroli tower. 
The parents of the child comx>lained to the Pahchdyai at Surat and the corpse-hearers 
were pir.iished. ^ Pinkerton* X, 215-220.. . 
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from day to day and inhabited many entire \Yards J Some leaving tlieir 
•wives behind them went to Cochim but they were despised. Several 
were rich and might be counted among the cMef merchants of Surat, 
Their leading men were the English Portuguese and Dutch brokers.^ 


^Several of tlie wards or j[>urds in Surat are named after Pafrsls ; Rnstainpnra Is 
named after Paistam Manet a leading Engl isli broker about a,d. 16i)0 ; Nanpnrais named 
after b^ilnabbai Karsangji Patel a wealthy landlord j and Mancherpura is named after 
Manclierji Kharsedji Seth a well-known Dutch broker and merchant between A.i>. 1710 
and A.D, 1784. 

PaJrsi named Kdvasji Edulji held an excise farm in Cochin in A.i>. 1796 paying 
Rs. 4)00 a month to Government. Parsi Prakash, I. 880. 

3 At Surat in tlie middle of the seyeuteeiith century a Pdrsi named Rustam, the 
son of a priest named Mdnek, held a high position as the United East India Company’s 
broker. An account dated a.u. 1711 (Yezdezardi 1080) written in Persian verse by a priest 
named Jamesbed Kekobad records that in A.D, 1660 Bustam went with the European 
head of the Burat factory to Delhi to ask the emperor Auraiigzeb to remove the 
difficulties under which the Company suffered, Jamshed makes Rustam address the 
emperor in the following Persian verse : 

Ke ia mard az b<Shai*6 Soddgari 
Ba Hind A'lnadaefc azrUhe Khrivari. 

Va)i dakhaliia dehad innl ha Siieh^i: 

AmiraneS darghSe baifi ba m<§her. 

Hamin marde Angrij niko t4rast 
Pur umide ziele shahi bar tarast. 

Gozarad chauin araz kaz lotafe shah 
Dehad Jfiash der sh<5hdr6 Surat pan afh. 

Ke kare tojarat dariii S-radash 
Ham ambS,r Khdnd baran daradash. 

This European gentleman has come from his country to India to trade. The 
nobles of your most gracious court do not allow him to enter the city. This 
English gentleman is highly honourable ami is most anxious to be under the 
royal shadow. He prays that by the grace of your majesty he may be given a 
place and protection in Surat, that he may begin his business of trade and 
have also stores and houses. 

According to the account the emperor through his vazir AsadkhaJn replied : That the 
English should be given places for houses and stores in the city of Surat ; that they might 
build houses in it ; that they should receive no harm and be subjected to no prohibitions ; 
that no taxes should he levied on their trade, Farsi Prakasb, 1. 15, 

Bruce (Annals of the Bast India Company, III. 595) has the following reference to this 
Bustam. While Sir Nicholas Waite was President at Surat, Bustam, whom from his 
first arrival he had employed as broker, continued from interested motives attached to 
his views. After Sir Nicholas Waite assumed the office of General at Bombay this 
cautious native, discovering that his object was to make that island the centre of trade, 
explained to Mr. Bonnel and Mr, Proby, the Bnglisli Company’s servants at Surat, that 
Sir Nicholas Waite promised to give him fifty thousand rupees to use his infiiienee with 
the governor of Surat to keep Sir John Gayer confined which sum wa,s to he paid to 
him by advances on the prices of the Company’s goods. When Sir Nicholas Waite was 
informed of this conduct of Bustam he dismissed him from the English Company’s 
employment notwithstanding that the united trade was then indebted to him 1,40,600 
rupees and the separate companies 5,50,000 rupees. Soon after Bustam’s death on 
30th July 1721 disputes arose in settling the accounts between the East India Company 
and Bustam’s three sons Framji., Bomanji, and Nowroji. The officers of the East India 
Company at Surat arranged that the eldest son Framji should be kept in custody by 
the Surat Nawdb and that the second son Bomanji should he confined to his house at 
Bombay, The third brother Nowroji went to England to lay his grievances before the 
Court of Directors. He reached England about the end of April 1723, He and his 
Pdrsi servant were the first Pdrsis, perhaps the first natives, of India who went to 
England. Nowi'oji was so successful in England that in a despatch dated London the 
19th of August 1724 the Court of Directors ordered that his two brothers should be 
set free and the dispute settled by friendly agreement. In January 1724 arbitrators 
decided that the East India Company should pay the brothers £54,640 (Bs. 5,46,400) 
in three yearly instalments. Nowroji made a good impression in England. “ Everybody 
here” writes Mr, Bonnel late chief of Surat, 25th March 1725, “hath great value and 
esteem for him.” When he left for India the Court presented him with a dress of honour 
and a portrait of himself which his family still (a,i), 3898) possesses. On his return to 
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The Musalman goyerndr of Surat feared their superior courage and let 
them live in their part of the city very much as they liked.^ Several 
Parsis enjoyed honour and influence at the court of Delhi and some of 
them received grants of land and other marts of distinction.^ Shortly 
after this^ owing to the great development of the opium and cotton 
trade with China^ the Parsis rose greatly in wealtn both at Surat 
and Bombay. In A.n. 1783 Forbes noticed that in Surat of late years 
the most beoAitiful villas and gardens, at least those in the best order, no 
longer belonged to Moghals or Hindus but to Parsis. They were 
active, robust, prudent, and persevering and formed a very valuable 
part of the Compan^^^s subjects on the western shores of Hindustan 
where they w’ere highly esteemed and encouraged. They never inter- 
fered with the Government or police but gradually and silently made 
money. They not only grew rich but knew how to enjoy the comforts 
and luxuries which money can bring. In their domestic economy 
and still more in their entertainments to their English friends in 


India Nowroji settled in Bombay, Between A.n. 1725 and 1730 be bought the hill at 
Mazagaon now known as Nowroji Hill, It did not then yield more than lis, 300 a 
year. But its quarries have since made his family one of the richest in Bombay, The 
family is known as the Seth Khdndiin. Pafrsi Prakash, I. 26. In a.u. 1781 a Surat Pd-rsi 
named Maniar visited England as assistant to Hanmantr^v who is described as a high 
caste BnUiman, the agent of Baghuiidtbrdv Peshwa, They found many difficulties and 
endured many hardships till Burke took them to Beaconsfield and gave them a large 
green-house in which they might keep all the rules of their caste and religion, Burke’s 
Life, III. 46. 

^ Stavorinus’ Voyages, 11. 492, 497, 503 ; III. 1, 3. 

2 Of the Pdrsis who visited the Moghal court the names of eight remain. The first was 
Meherji Bdna who (see Above page 190) invested Akbar with the sacred shirt and girdle in 
A.I). 1.580 and in reward became high priest of Navsdri, The second was Meherji ’s son 
Kekohad who about a.d. 1594*95 went to Delhi to seek redress as the Nawdb of Surat had 
tried to take away the emperor’s grant of 200 acres. Kekohad was successful and in a 
paper dated the tenth of Aspandad in the fortieth year of Akhar’s reign he received an 
additional grant of a hundred acres. The third was Mulla Jdmdsp a priest of Navsa^ri 
who about a.d. 1619 in return for a present of jasmin oil was given a pieep of land named 
Batiidgiri near Navsdri by the emperor Jahangir. The fourth was Bustam Mdnek who 
went with the head of the Surat factory to Delhi in 1660, The fifth was Sorilbji Kafvasji 
who was of great service to the English in 1760 when they obtained command of the 
Surat castle and the 330st of Moghal Admiral. He returned to Surat bringing dresses 
of honour and a horse to the heads of the English Company at Surat (Despatch from 
the Surat Chief in Council to the Bombay President and Council 3rd May 1760 in Briggs’ 
Cities of GujaraJstra). It is said tliat Sordbji Kafvasji, who had been taught watchmak- 
ing by a European, first went to Delhi in 1744 to mend a favourite clock of the emperor. 
The emperor, probably Muhammad Sbalh (A.D. 1719 - 1748), was so pleased with SoraJbji's 
skill that he honoured him with the tifcle of Nek Siitkhafn that is Lord of the Lucky 
Hour, gave him a lien on the customs revenue in Surat and the rank of a chief of 
500 horse and 300 foot. Nek Satkh^n was an ancestor of the well known Ardeshir 
Bahtldur Kotval of Surat. The sixth was Kdvasji Bustamji, third son of the high 
priest of UdvMa, who is said to have gone to Delhi as Nek Sdtkhdn’s assistant. He 
was given the title of Mirzan Khosru Beg and land near Surat which his family, now 
known as the Mirzdn family, enjoyed for several years. Mirzdn Khosru Beg’s skill as 
a watchmaker descended to his son Kaioji who was watch-repairer to Bdjirdv Peshwa. 
After B4jir4v’s fall (a.d. 1818) Kaioji went to Bh^vnagar with a clock of B4jir4v’s which 
theBhdvnagar chief had bought. In Bhafvnagar he made entirely from local materials a 
large clock for which a tower was built and which is^ still (a.d. 1898) in order, Kaioji’s 
descendants have a high name in Bhdvnagar and in K4thi4w4r generally for their skill as 
watchmakers and mechanics. The seventh was Kalahhai Sordbji the son-in-law of Nek 
8^tkhdn, He is said to have gone to Delhi to meet his father-in-law and received an estate 
in Binder in Surat. The eighth was Mancherji Kharshedji Seth, a wealthy merchant 
and well known Dutch broker who some time before a.d. 3784 visited Delhi, it was said 
at the emperor’s request, who had heard of the liberality for which he was famous. 
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Bombay and Surat Asiatic splendour was a.greeably blended witli 
European taste and comfort. They were subject to little |)riesfcly 
influence and liable to few restrictions in food, fasting, purifications, 
and religious mortifications. They knew how to appreciate and enjoy 
the blessings by which they wei'e surrounded.^ 

Early in the eighteenth century a Broach Parsi named Kd^maji 
Homaji, a weaver, was convicted of having called a Musalman a 
Mfir or infidel. Ahmad Beg, the Naw^b of Broach, gave Kdmaji 
the choice of embracing IsMm or of being slain by the sword. Kamaji 
refused to change his faith and was killed. The Broach Parsis still 
recite his name with other notables in all public religious ceremonies.^ 
In A.D. 1857 there was a riot between the Parsis and Musalmdns of 
Broach.2 

During the early part of the nineteenth century the Parsis continued 
to prosper. In the general depression of A.n. 1825 in Surat the Pdrsis 
alone were well-to-do without a beggar among them, thriving where 
even a Bohora could glean only a scanty maintenance.^ Besides 
as wealthy merchants Parsis rose to high posts under the East 
India Company and in native states. The eighteenth and the early 
years of the nineteenth century were the times of the greatest 
prosperity of Gujardt especially of Surat Pdrsis.^ After the 
great fire of Surat in a.d. 1837 Bombay became the head-quarters 


^ Orion tal Memoirs, III. 411, 412. ^ Pirsi Prakash, I. 22. 

3 On the loth of May 1867 Broach became the scene of a serious riot between 
MosUins and Pdrsis. The Mahomedans of Broach, whose numbers were largely 
increased by the Bohords of surrounding villages, were excited by the report which 
two PaJrsis Jivrflj Peshwaji Kamalkhan and Kerbad Kavasji Popti, enemies of Bezonji 
Sheridrji, known generally as Bezon Gd.nda or The Mad, had spread that Bezonji had 
defiled the mosques of the Mahomedans. Dastur Ardeshir Hormasji Kamdin, aii 
aged priest of ninety years, who was in charge of one of the fire-tem pies, was killed. 
Several other Parsis were wounded and much property destroyed. Bezon Gdnda also 
was killed with cruelty. The military had to be called to suppress the riot. Between 
the following August and November the rioters were.tried, two were hanged for the murder 
of Dastur Ardeshir and Bezon G4nd4, eleven, among whom were the two P4rsi instigators, 
were condemned to transportation for life, one to penal servitude for ten years, and 
twenty-five others to smaller terms of imprisonment. 

4 Heher's Narrative, II. 176. There must have been considerable wealth among the 
Surat Piirsisin A. 3D. 1823 as in that year two fire temples were built. Briggs' Cities of 
Gnjardshtra, H7. 

® In the beginning of the nineteenth century Kharsedji Jamshedj Modi, a Pdrsi of 
Cambay, rose to great influence in the Peshwa^s court at Poona. In the British service 
he rose to the post of native agent to Colonel Close, the Resident at Poona in 3809. In 
A.D. 1810 Biijicdv Peshwa appointed, him Bir Subheddr of the Karndtak. He was allowed 
to bold both appointments till A.i>. 3813 when he gave up the Peshwa's service. In A.:d. 
1814 Mr. Elphinstone, the British Resident, suspecting him of advising the Peshwa against 
the British, rewarded him for his past services but required Mm to retire to Gujardt. 
As he was about to leave Poona he died of poison whether taken by himself or given by 
the Peshwa is unknown. ModPs descendants enjoy land in Bdlej in Cambay wliich was 
given to bim by the Peshwa and confirmed to his descendants by the British. Dhanji- 
sha, son of Barjorji BeheremanMidn and grandson of Nek Satkhan, early in the 
nineteenth centnry held the post of Native Agent under the East India Company for the 
states of Sachin, Bafnsda, Mdndvi, and Dharampor. In a.d. 1840 when a Muhammadan 
fanatic calling himself Abdul Behman raised a revob in Mdndvi, Dhanjisha went with 
the force that was sent to suppress^ the outbreak. He was among the first to cross 
the river, and endeavoured to prevail on the fahir to surrender himself, hut along with 
the Riija^s agent and some others he was killed in the attempt. In recognition of 
Dhanjisha’s services his widow was given a yearly pension of Bs, 3000. Pherozsha, 
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of tlie Parsis^ and since tlieii lias had as permanent settlers the largest 
and richest section of the commnnity.® In Bombay the Parsis have 
showed themselves most enterprising and successful merchants. The 
bulk of the native foreign trade was in their hands and the very great 
liberality of some of the leading Parsis made their name honourahle. 
Between A. D. 1857 and 1863 they secured a large share of the wealth 
that was poured into Western India by the American war and by the 
making of railways. In Am. 1864 and 1865 many lately- made fortunes 
were lost and some old families were ruined. But most were able to keep a 
competence and some remain among the richest families in Bombay island. 
Since a.b. 1865 the Parsis have played a leading part in starting and 
developing the great factory industry that has sprung up since a.d. 1854.3 
Many of the largest and best managed mills belong to Parsis and besides 
as owmers and shareholders large numbers find highly paid employment 
as mechanical engineers and weaving carding and spinning masters. 
Broach ranks next to Bombay in the prosperity of its Pdrsis. The 
Parsis of Broach Ankles var and other to^vns in the Broach district are 
wealthier than the bulk of other natives of the place. There is hardly a 
Parsi family that does not own a merchant, a trader, or a contractor. In 
all Gujariit the Parsis of Broach are remarkable for their enterprise and 
perseverance as merchants. They deal largely in cotton, timber;, fuel, 
and in the flower of the mowra Bassia latitolia, and ow-n several cotton 
gins. They are also to be found in Bhaviiagar as prosperous cotton 


Bhanlisba^s eldest son, became Principal Sadar Amin in a.d. 1825 and Native Judge of 
tbe Bnrat court in A.n, 1832 and was appointed Governor’s Native Agent for Dbarampor 
Bansdaand MAndvi. In a*d. 1822 Government granted Pherozsba the six villages of 
Umber, Veldrva, Bhanodra, Gez, Kburvel, and EAjvada yielding Bs. 12,000 a year, 
Pherozslia also received the village of Vandervala worth Rs. 6000 a year from the Bansda 
chief and a village named Kamlai)ur from the Mandvi chief. Pherozslia’s heirs up till 
recently enjoyed these villages. He died in A.n. 1843 and was honoured by one of tbe 
largest funerals ever seen in Surat (Parsi Frakash, I. 417). Ardeshir, Dlianjisha’s second 
son, rose to be the most prominent man in Surat. As or head of the police he 

freed the city from robbers and pirates, remodelled the police, and according to the 
common saying enabled the peo]3le to sleep with open doors. In A. d. 1829 in reward 
for his services Sir John Malcolm, then Governor of Bombay (A.n, 1827-1830), presented 
him with a gold medal, dresses of honour, and four villages worth about Es. 3000 a year. 
Ardeshir died in A.n. 1856. 

^ The first great migration from Gujardt to Bombay seems to have taken place 
in A.n, 1790. In that year owing to a severe famine in GujarAt a large number of 
Pafrsi families from the villages round Surat crowded to Bombay where they were 
received by the local PArsis with sympathy and liberality. 

2 The following are the chief available details of the strength of the PArsis at 
different times since tlie beginning of the century. In A.n. 1806 there were believed to 
be 18,000 Parsis in Surat and 3000 in Broach (HamiltoiPs Description of Hindustan, 
I, 616). In A.n. 1816 the Far si population including Bombay was returned at 16,000 
families (Ditto, 615); in A.n. 1817 at 15,000 families, 6000 of them in Bombay 
(J. E. A. Soe. I). In A.n. 1825 there were 10,000 Parsis in Surat (Calcutta Eeview, 
IX. 103-187). In A.D. 1835 there were 10,000 in Surat and not more than 35,000 in 
all India,. (Orienial Christian Spectator, YI. 252.) In a.d. 1852 the adults of 
Gujardt and the north Konkan were estimated at 20,000 (Briggs’ Pa'rsis). The census 
returns of the Bombay Presidency give their total population, excluding Native States, 
at t;6,498 in 1872, 72,265 in 1881, and 73,945 in 1891. Including Native States their 
total pop iktion was 91.361 according to the census of 3891. 

® The fi.rst steam cotton-spinning f actory was opened by Mr, E^vasji Ndndbhdi B(4var 
in A.n, 1854, and the first half-yearly dividend paid was Rs. 600 for a share ofEs.5000. 
The first attempt to start a spinning and weaving mill in Bombay was made as early 
as A.n. 1845 by Prdmji KAvasji Banaji a wealthy , and philanthropic gentleman of 
Bombay. But others did not join in the enterprise and the shares were not taken up. 
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merchaiits* A wealthy P^rsi merchant of Broach has obtained, under 
the nsnal terms, a large extent of wasteland in the Panch Mahdls and 
established on it a large and thriving settlement of labourers under 
the supervision and control of a number of P Arsis whom he has en- 
couraged to take part in the operation. The settlement after the name 
of its founder's grandfather is called Eustampura. Much wasteland 
has been turned into a fertile tract yielding cotton wheat and other 
crops. The PArsis of Gandevi Bilimora and BalsAr rank next as 
merchants. They carry on a large trade in dried fish, castor oil, 
timber, fuel, grain, moxma flowers, and molasses. Bilimora PArsis 
enjoy a good reputation as carpenters. Balsar PArsis were f aimers of 
villages in the neighbouring states of Dharampor and Bansda and 
also held liquor farms and shops. In AhmedabAd and Cambay PArsi 
families are very few and unimportant. In Surat and NavsAri PArsis 
figure as rich landlords, though after the crash that followed the share 
mania of a,d. 1864-65 many of the best and richest holdings in Surat 
passed from their hands. In NavsAri the Desai family represents the 
largest PArsi landlords.^ Many poor PArsi families in Surat still (Am. 
1898) support themselves by the old craft of weaving silk cloth, while 
those in the villages around Surat and in NavsAri are chiefly occupied 
as cultivators of small farms and as drawers and sellers of palm- juice. 

On the whole in GujarAt as landlords merchants petty traders 
and Government and railway contractors, PArsis hold a respectable 
and prosperous position. PArsis enjoy almost a monoxpoly of liquor 
farms and liquor shops. They fill prominent posts in cotton and 
ginning factories. In the service of Government and of native states 
as well as in railway and municipal service they are gaining an in- 
creasing share of well-paid and honourable posts. As lawyers engineers 
and physicians PArsis hold their own with any other natives of India. 


^ The office of de^di of NavsAri has been held by Pafrsis since A,d. 141 9 when Changa 
A'sa who brought the Sanjafn fire to Navsdri was appointed desdi. The office remained 
in Changa Asa’s family till, about A.i>. 169o, Dastur Kekobad, the son of Dastur 
M eherji Rjina, was made desdi. His family did not hold the office long. A few years 
later a Mobed named Behram Feredun secured the office as representative of Changa 
Asa’s family of whom no male heirs were left. The des4iship remained in Behram 
Faredun’s family till about A.n. 1714 when a large share of the emolument was sold to 
a wealthy Mobed Temulji Bastamji Sirvai since called DesM, In a,jd, 1720 Temulji was 
discerning enough to see that the Gffikwdr’s power would dominate in Gujarfit. He 
accordingly waited on Pildjirdv Odikwar at Sougdd and induced him to establish 
posts in the Surat Athavisi and to give him the management of the revenue affairs 
of the newly acquired lands. Keen rivalry continued between the descendants of 
Beheram Faredun and the representatives of Temulji and the office of desdl was 
held sometimes by the one family sometimes by the other. Temulji Eustamji’s 
family was the more successful. They are now (a.d. 1898) known as the chief desafis 
to distinguish them from Behram Faredun’s family who are called Poria desdis. In 
A.D. 1800 and 1803 Mancherji Kharsedji the grandson of Temulji Rustamji was of so 
much value to the British in their dealings with the Gdikwdr that in a,d. 1817 the 
Court of Directors granted Mm a monthly pension of Rs. 200 for three generations. 
They also gave a guarantee or Me Mari that his family estate should be unmolested- 
The Gdikwdrs continued to dispute the permanency of this guarantee, but, in a.t), 
1866, the Government of India decided the point in the DesdCs favour. 
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SECTION IIl.-APPEAEANCE, DRESS. SPEECH. 

The Parsis are one of the fairest, and, especially the village Pdrsis, 
one of the most vigorous classes in Gujardt. In most Pd^rsi faces the 
eyes are large, black, brown or occasionally gray, the nose is long 
straight and sometimes hooked, and the mouth and chin well cut. 
On the whole they are better looking and seem better fed and better off 
than the bulk of their Hindu and Musalmdn neighbours. Most of the 
younger generation are free from the marks of small-pox by which 
many of their elders are disfigured. On the other hand the complaint is 
general that especially in towns the young men and women are less 
robust than their fathers and mothers. 

Neither men nor women ever leave off either the sacred shirt called 
sadra or the girdle called kusti. The men always cover the head with a 
skullcap and the women with a white headcloth called mdthdbdna. 
Among the men the village Pdrsi generally shaves the whole head except 
the topknot, wears a carelessly wound white headscarf, a short wMte 
cotton coat reaching to the thighs, loose cotton trousers drawn up to the 
calves, and native shoes or sandals. At home he lays aside his short coatv 
and instead of his headscarf wears a skullcap of coloured cotton or silk. 
On great occasions he puts on a roughly folded cloth turban in shape 
like a Bombay Parsi^’s or a Surat ‘V^nia'^s headdress and a long wliite 
cotton coat. Town Pdrsis wear in-doors a skullcap a waistcoat fine 
cotton trousers and slippers without stockings. Out of doors they 
put on a well-folded tnrban of dark Masulipatam or Bandri that is 
Masulibandri cloth spotted with white. They wholly or partly shave 
the head, the older and poorer keeping a topknot and two ear-locks. 
Of face hair they keep whiskers and mustaches but shave the beard. 
The turban does not differ from that worn by Bombay Parsis. The 
old and those who dislike change, both among the rich and the poor, 
generally wear a white longeloth coat, and sometimes a broadcloth or 
other woollen coat made in native fashion, and native-shaped longeloth 
or silk trousers. The well-to-do use light well-made native shoes with 
or without stockings, and in a number of cases light English boots take 
the place of native shoes. The poor use thick heavy native shoes 
without stockings. Most of the younger men wear coats of cotton 
silk or wool cut in European style, use silk or woollen trousers of 
European make, and stockings and boots of English pattern. The hair 
is worn short in English fashion. Most have whiskers and mustaches 
but almost all shave the chin. The priests may at once be known from 
other Pdrsis by being dressed wholly in white including the headdress, 
by wearing a full beard, and by not shaving the head. The dress and 
ornaments of a rich man are worth Es. 450 to Rs. 2000 ; of a middle 
class man Ils. 120 to Rs, 270 ; and of a poor man Rs. 30 to Rs. 35. 
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Dbess. 

Male 
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Dress and OrnaQiients : Men. 


Articles. 

Rich. 

Middle. 


Pooii,. 

. 

Cost. 

■ Cost. 


Cos 

t. 



From 

To 

From 

To 


From 

To 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs, 

Rs. 

Turbans 

5 to 10 

20 

40 lto2 

3 

S 

1 

2 

3 

Shirts 

40 to 50 

20 

25 10 to 20 

5 

10 

6 to 10 

2 

5' 

Cotton Trousers 

40 to 50 

20 

30 10 to 20 

5 

10 

6 to 10 

2 

5 

SiJlj: Trousers 

5 to 10 

25 

60 lto3 

■' 4 

15 




Waistcoats ... 

40 to 50 

20 

30 5 to 10 

3 

5 

2' 

1. 


Cotton Coats 

40 to 50 

60 

80 10 to 20 

15 

SO 

2 to 5 

2 

6 

Woollen Coats 

•2 to 4 

40 

80 1 to 2 

6 

26 

1 

6 '■ 

7 

Skullcaps ... ... — 

15 to 30 

10 

40 7 to 12 

3 

6 

5 

1 

2 

Stocking’s ... ...(Pairs; 

40 to 50 

15 

25 12 

3 

5 

...' 



Towels ... 

40 to 50 

15 

20 5 to 12 

2 

5 

3 

i 

1 

Silk Handkerchiefs 

3 to 12 

9 

36 3 

2 

6 

... 



Boots 

lto3 

8 

30 1 

4 

8' 




Shoes... ... 

2 to 5 

2 

: 7 2 

2 

S 

I 

1 


Slippers 

2 

1 

1 

h 

... 

... 



Long Kobes Jdmds 

2 to 5 

6 

15 1 to 3 

3 

9 

1 

2 

... 

Waistcloths Pickodis 

2 to 5 

4 ^ 

15 1 to 3 

2 

5 

1 

n 


Sacred Girdles Kustis 

2 

2 

9 1 

1 

8 

1 

i 

1 

Jewelled Bings 

2 to 5 

100 

1000 1 

SO 

75 

... 



Gold Ring’s 

ItoS 

16 

60 2 

18 

... 

1 

9 


Silver Bings 

... 


... 

... 

... 

2 

2 

4 

Watch and Chain ... 

1 

76 

4C0 1 

15 

60 

... 

... 



All P4rsi women wind a white piece of muslin round the head and 
gather their hair in a Grecian knot at the back of the heach Over the 
sacred shirt and cord village women wear a tigiitfittiiig sleeveless 
bodice. The trousers are generally of ecloured cotton. Over all they 
wind a silk robe or sari round the body passing the skirt back between 
the feet and draudng the upper end over the right shoulder and out of 
doors over the right temple like the higher class Hindu w^omen of 
Gujardt. On great occasions village women wear trousers of silk instead 
of cotton and silk robes. Slippers are wmrn out of doors and occa- 
sionally in the house. On high days their ornaments are a gold neck- 
lace^, gold or silver bracelets, and gold earrings, but except that widows 
change them for gold or silver their only every-day ornaments are 
glass bangles The dress of women in cities and large towns 

does not differ from that of village women, except that in towns they 
do not draw the skirt of the silk robe between the legs in. Hindu 
fashion, but wear it hanging in loose folds so as to hiile the trousers. 
Middle class and rich town women always wear silk robes and silk 
trousers, and in many cases use a sleeved polka instead of the bodice. 
They also wear slippers with stockings indoors as well as out of doors, 
and in a few cases English shoes. Their ornaments are costly, of 
diamonds and pearls as well as of gold. Diamond and pearl earrings 
have almost taken the place of gold earrings, and in very wealthy 
families pearl necklaces and pearl and diamond-studded bangles are 
also worn. A rich woman^s wardrobe and ornaments are worth 
Rs. 3000 to Rs. 10,500, a middle class woman’s Rs, 620 to Rs. 1300, 
and of a poor woman^s Rs. 110 to Rs. ^00. 
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Dress and Ornaments: Women, 


Articles. 

Rich. 

Middle, 

Poor, j 

Number 

Cost. 

Number 

Cost. 


Cost, 

Prom 

To 

From 

To 

Number 

From 

To 



Es. 

Es. 


Rs. 

Es. 


Es. 

Rs. 

Silk Ucbes (Saris ... 

10 to 23 

300 

800 

3to5 

60 

150 

2 

30 

50 

Cotton Robes , : 







2 

6 


Shirts Sadras 

20 to 40 

is 

40 

10 to 20 

8 

20 

6 to 10 

S 

6 

Silk Trousers 

10 to 25 

30 

100 

3 to G 

9 

30 

lto2 

3 

0 

Cotton ditto 





lit 


3 



Chintz Bodices 

20 to 40 

5 

io 

10 to 20 

3 

5 

2 to 5 

i 

il 

Silk ditto 

3 

10 

26 


6 

12 

2 

2 

4 

Polkas 

3 to 5 

10 

20 

2 to 3 

6 

15 




Stockings ... 

12 Fairs 

6 

15 

12 

4 

10 

... 



Sacred Girdles FtisHs 

2 

4 

9 

2 

3 

6 

1 

1 

i 

Slippers ... 

3 Pairs 

3 

5 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

Gold Chains'... ... 

2 to 3 

200 

300 

2 to 3 

50 

200 

1 

30 

60 

Gold Necklaces 

1 

200 

500 

1 

200 


... 



Pearl Necklace 

1 

500 

3000 



j400 


... 


Diaiiiond Earrings ... 

2 to 4 

400 

2000 


... 


.... 

... 


Gold Bangles & Bracelets... 

4 

200 

400 

2* 

150 

200 

... 



Silver ditto 






i ... 

’i 

20 

SO 

Pearl or Diamond Bangles. 

2 

1000 

2000 



j ■ 

... 

... 


Pearl Earrings 

2tQi 

100 

200 

2 to 4 

ioo 

■200 

1* 

6 

20 

Gold Earrings ... 


— 


2 

20 

! 50 

1 

1 

10 

20 


After they are six months old^ children are clothed in a frock or 
jallildn of cotton if the parents are poor and of silk if the parents 
are well-to-do. As they grow old, cotton or silk trousers are added, 
and between seven and nine, when the initiation or nm^ote ceremony 
has been performed, children are dressed like grown men and women. 
As far as they are able, parents are fond of decking their children with 
gold or silver finger rings, pearl earrings, gold bracelets, and silver 
anklets. The wardrobe and ornaments of a child of rich parents are 
worth Rs. 300 to Es. 400, of middle class parents Rs. 150 to Rs.250, 
and of poor parents Eis. 60 to Es. 70. 

Dress and Ornaments : Children, 


Articles. 

Rich. 

Middle. 

Poor, 


Cost* 

Number 

Cost. 

Number 

Cost. 

Number 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 



Es. 

Rs. 


Es. 

Es. 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Silk Frocks 

10 to 20 

50 

100 

10 to 1.5 

25 

50 

2to5 

5 

15 

Cotton ditto 

l2to 25 

3 

6 

12 to 25 

3 

6 

6 to 13 

1 

2 

Silk Trousers 

otolO 

20 

30 

3 to 5 

6 

12 

3 

4| 

6 

Cotton ditto 

12 to 25 

4 

8 

12 to 25 

4 

8 

6 to 12 

1 

2 

Silk Polkas 

3 to 5 

6 

15 

2 to 3 

4 

8 


... 

... 

Chit.tz Waistcoats 

12 

5 

u> 

9 

3-^ 


3 


1 

Skullcaps 

5 to 10 

10 

20 

3 to 5 

6 

12 

3 

1 

3 

Gf)ld Bangles ... 

2 

100 

200 

\ 2 

50 

100 

... 


... 

Silver ditto 

... 






2 

20 

25 

Anklets 

2* 

T‘.o 

15 

■ 2. 

6 ■'{ 


2 

5 

10 

Gold Finger Rings 

lto2 

8 

16 

1 

.'S' ■! 


... 

■ ... 

... 

Silver ditto 


... 



... 

... ' 

1 


1 

Gold Earrings 

2 

1 

”2 : 

■ ■ 2 

1 

3 

1 

i 

1 

Silver ditto 



... 

■>« 

..* 

... 

1 

i 


Silver Belt ICandora 

*1 

*20 

25 

1 

20 

25 

1 

20 


Pearl Earrings 

2 

20 

80 

2 

15 

20 



... 


Gnjardti is the home tongue of all Gujarat Parsis. Most Gnjar^t 
Pdrsis can speak Hindustani and a few in the south of the province 
know Marathi. Large numbers of P^rsi youths learn English not 
only in Gujarat high schools but in the colleges at Ahmeddb4d 
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Bombay and Poona. The Farsi Zarthosti Madresa in Surat and the 
Tdta Madresa in Navsdri have been founded to teach Zend^ the name 
in common use for the language of the Parsi holy books/ and Persian 
which most P4rsi youths choose as one of their classical languages at 
the entrance and higher examinations of the Bombay University. In 
the cities and towns and even in some of the larger villages the local 
and Bombay Pdrsi Panchayat or council schools teach both boys and 
girls prayers in tinjarati and Zend. The education of poor and middle 
class Parsi women is limited to what they learn as girls in primary 
schools. Most of them can read and write Gujarati and work simple 
sums. Among the well-to-do and educated the higher education of 
women is encouraged. 


^ The language of the holy books is properly Avesta of which Zend is the commen- 
tary or translation. See Below page 211. 
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SECTION IV.-HOUSB AND FOOD. 

Houses of town Pd^rsis are generally large and well bnilt^ one or two 
storeys high, with walls of brick and mortar and tiled roofs. Village 
houses have generally mud walls and tiled roofs except in Ichhapur 
near Surat and Elav near Broach, where are a few two-storeyed 
houses as good as those in Bombay. All have a front veranda; and 
inside of the veranda a large hall filling the whole breadth of the 
house. All have a separate cooking room and a sick or lying-in room. 
Poor houses have only one more room or two more at the most. In 
rich houses the number of rooms varies from six to ten according to 
space, means, and requirements. 

The furniture in a rich noaii'^s house varies in value from Rs. 2000 to 
Rs. 3000 or even more. It includes sofas chairs tables clocks cabinets 
mirrors pictures carpets and cushions, and in bedrooms bedsteads boxes 
and wardrobes. In a middle class house the furniture, including bed- 
steads a few chairs two or three wooden stools and a few boxes and 
cupboards is worth Rs. 100 to Rs. 500. In a poor house the furniture 
including one or two bedsteads one or two boxes and one or two 
wooden stools is worth Es. 10 to Bs. 20, A rich man’s honse has silver 
water-vessels, copper and copperbrass cooking and water- vessels, cups 
dishes and trays, and silver and brass goblets, worth altogether Rs. 1000 
to Rs. SOOO. In a middle class house the corresponding vessels are 
worth Rs. loo to Rs. 500 and Es. 20 to Es. 80 in a poor house. 

Though the knowledge of the original object with which they were 
done has passed away, the following Pdrsi observances on the occa- 
sions of building a house and of digging a well are valuable exam- 
ples of the widespread belief in the Place Spirit and the fear that 
evil will happen to the builder or digger unless the Place Spirit is 
either pacified or scared. The Freemason^s practice of laying under 
a foundation-stone grain oil wine and coins, four of the greatest spirit- 
searers, seems like these Parsi observances to be handed down from 
times when the Place Spirit was one of the most dreaded of fiends. 
When the foundation of a Pdrsi house is to be laid, at the bottom of 
the first pit that is dug a small copper box containing panch-ratan 
literally Five J ewels, is placed, but in practice the box holds a small piece 
of jewelled metal made of gold and silver mixed with atoms of diamonds 
rubies and pearls. Besides the j>iece of jewelled metal which costs about 
Rs. 1:|, the copper box contains a betelnutand betel-leaf, turmeric, fresh 
green grass, redpowder^ coriander seed, and raw sugar. After the 
box is laid in the ground the sides of the pit are built up and its 
mouth is closed with brick and mortar. Over the mouth of the pit are 
strewn betelnut and betel-leaves dry dates and flowers, a eoeoanut and 


^ Evidence that grain oil wine and coin are among the greatest spirit-scarers is 
given in the Sholdpnr Gazetteer, XX, page 627. 
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SectioalT. an egg are broken on it, an urn with burning frankineeiise is waved 

“ over it, and pieces of the broken cocoaiiut and some raw sugar are 

Ptois. handed to the workmen. At the time of fixing the first door the words 

The Hovse. f Help of Ahuramazd are written in red paint on the door frame, a rupee 
is nailed at the top of the frame, a garland of flowers and two unhusked 
Gocoaniits are hung from it along with a silk bag contaiiimg betelnut 
and leaf, dry dates, turmeric, fresh green grass, redpowdeivraw sugar, 
and coriander seeds ; an urn with burning frankincense is waved near 
the bag ; a cocoanut is broken, and the pieces together with the raw sugar 
are haudedamong the workmen. The same ceremony is performed when 
the topmost beam or mobk is laid into which in addition the well-to-do 
drive a silver nail. Whenthehonse is finished the front gate is marked 
with turmeric and redpowder, garlands of flowers and green leaves 
are hung on it, in one of the rooms is set a goblet filled with water 
with a cocoanut marked with turmeric and redpowder in its mouth 
and a garland of flowers over it. Priests are asked to read prayers and 
perform ceremonies especially in honour of the thirty- three Yazads or 
angels, and friends and relations are called to a feast. When a well is 
to be dug, at the centre of the ground marked for the well, flowers are 
strewn, a cocoanut is broken and its water sprinkled on the ground, and 
priests are engaged to recite prayers in honour of Avan Arduisur, the 
water-spirit or angel who presides over water, and to perf orm ceremonies 
in honour of Aspanddrmad, the earth-spirit or angel who presides over 
the earth. 

Food. With Parsis eating and drinking are religions duties, because 

apparently, food and drink help to drive off the evil spirits and visions 
which haunt the fasting and weakly and which it is one of the chief 
objects of the Parsi religion to keep at a distance./ Rich and middle 
class Parsis take three meals a day, at morning noon and night. Their 
morning meal or breakfast, which they take between six and eight, con- 
sists of tea, wheat or rice bread, eggs or minced mutton, and butter. 
Their midday meal or dinner consists of cooked rice, split pulse ddly 
fish or mutton, pickles, with especially among old men, a glass of momra 
Bassia latifolia liquor. Their evening meal or supper, which they take 
between seven and nine, consists of wheat or rice bread, one to three or 
more dishes of mutton or fowl cooked with vegetables of difierent 
kinds, fish, pickles, and momra spirits or English liquor and wines, 
followed occasionally by fruit. The poor before going to work break 
their fast with cold thick millet bread prepared the night before and 
chhds or curds. At noon they have cooked rice with split pulse or 
curds and pickles, and in the evening millet bread with some vegetable, 
cooked peas and pulse, and occasionally mutton or fowl. Moivra spirits 
are generally taken with the midday and evening meals. In sea side 
villages fresh or dried fiish forms the principal article of food ; in other 
places dried fish, chiefly dried bximalo Harpodon nehereus, is used as a 
relish at all meals. Gujai4t Pfirsis generally eat seated on a cloth 
. from a copper or brass plate on which the whole dinner is piled. A few 



5 The belief in the spirit-scaring power of food is shown in the Farsi proverb ^ He 
who turns wasteland into a corn-field scares the evil Alixirndn/ 
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well-to-do families, in imitation of Bombay Parsis^ use chairs and tables 
and eat off china plates. Most eat with their fingers. The well-to-do 
use mutton almost every day especially at the evening meal. Tddi or 
palm-juice is a favourite c rink at almost all meals and especially at 
feasts. The monthly cost of food in a rich family of six persons is 
ordinarily estimated at Es. 85, in a middle class family at Rs. 50, and 
in a poor family at Rs. 10 to Rs. 20} 

Feasts or rather large dinners are given on three cMef occasions, on 
the fourth day after a deaths on marriages, and at the religious national 
festivals eaUed G«/2a??^5drs, At all public dinners the guests are seated 
in rows on long strips of cloth about half a yard wide, spread in the 
streets, in long verandas, or in public places specially built and set apai’t 
for the purpose. On the ground in front of each guest is laid a large 
plantain leaf or plates made of the banian or other leaves called 
patrdvals. In some cases when feasts are given by the rich, chairs and 
tables in English fashion are used. The first course is rice or wheat 
bread, one or two vegetables, meat, fresh fish, and pickles. Mowra 
spirit is handed round to all who wish it. The second course is rice 
and pulse washed down with tdcU palm- juice instead of mowm spirits,^ 
Of animal food Parsis eat, of quadrupeds, only the flesh of goats and 
sheep. Of birds they generally eat only the domestic hen, but have 
no rule or feeling against eating other birds. They do not eat the 
cock after it has begun to crow, because from that time the bird is held 
sacred, the belief ])eing that its crowing has the effect of driving away 
evil spirits. Parsis do not smoke tobacco. 


^ The detiails are : Monthly Food Charges for Six Fersons, 


Auiiciiis. 

Cost, j 

Aancus. 

Cost, 

Rich, 

Middle. 

Poor. 

Rich. 

Middle. 

Poor. 


Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

■ Eft, 

Es. 

Rice ... 


5 

4 

Milk 

4 

■2 ^ 

1 ■ 

Split Pulse Ddl 


I 


Meat ... ... 

8 

i 

1 

Wheat 




Salt ... ... 

4 

4 

A 

Jowari 

■■ , 3'. ^ 

'3, 

3 

Pickles 

1 

4 

4 

Butter Ghi 

10 

6 

1 

Esafgs 

6 

s 

4 

Fish, t'resk and dried 

10 

5 

1 

Vegetables 

6 

4 

1 

Fuel ... 

7 

'.5 

14' 

Spices ... 

1 

4 

4 

Tea 

2 

Ih 


Simff 

1 

1 

4 

Siij^ar 

S 

H 


Sseame Oil 

1 

1 

4 

Molasses 

1 

1 

4 

Liquor 

12 

6 

2 


* The cost of a feast for fifty persons is : Eice Rs. j pulse 8 annas ; wheat 12 annas ; 
butter Rs. 2| ; meat Es. 4 ; spices 13 annas ; vegetables Ks. 2 ; leaf -plates S annas ; 
liquor Es. 6 ; miscellaneous Es, 2 ; cook’s wages Es, 3^ j total Es.24J or an average of 
about 8 annas a head. 
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SECTION V.-BAI1*Y LIFE* 

The Parsis o£ Gujarat both men and women are early risers. The 
religious, who make a point of reciting prayers between three in the 
morning and dawn at which the Pdrsi day begins, leave their beds 
between three and four, and most others are up a good while before 
sunrise. All, on rising, standing at the foot of their bed, loosen their 
sacred cord hmti and recite the kusti prayer,^ When the prayer is 
finished they take some cow^s urine nerong in the palm of the left 
hand, and while reciting a short prayer,^ rub it on their face hands 
and feet and afterwards wash with water the parts rubbed. The devout 
and those who have leisure bathe at once daily after the nerang prayer. 
The poor bathe once in tlrree or four days. Every time they take a bath, 
that is before they commence to wash the body with water, they rub the 
urine three times over their whole person. After washing the body they 
clean the mouth and again recite the sacred-cord prayer. They are now 
ready either to recite further prayers or to take a light breakfast, and go 
to work or visit friends or the fire-temple. At noon they dine, take a 
short nap or go back to work, or, in the case of leisurely or retired 
people, play chess or cards. Clerks shopkeepers and traders have 
luncheon sent to them at their shop or office. Of the well-to-do those 
that stay at home have tea between three and five, and in the evening 


^ In reciting the prayer the reciter always faces the sun, that is he turns to the east 
in the morning till noon and to the west from noon to sundown. After sunset the 
reciter either faces a lamp or the moon if it is visible. The sacred thread or Imsti 
prayer runs : 

Let Ahurainazd be king, and let Ahrimdn, the wicked holder-aloof, he smitten and 
broken. May AhrimAn, the Bevas (devils), the Drujas (evil spirits), the sorcerers, the 
evil Klkds (wilfully blind) and Karapas (wilfully deaf), the oppressors, the evil-doers, 
the Asmogs (perverters of truth), the wicked, the enemies, the Paris (faries) be smitten 
and broken. May the enemies be afflicted. May the enemies be far off. Ahuramazd, 
Lord ! of all sins I repent. 

Ail the evil thoughts, evil words, evil deeds, which I have thought, spoken, done in 
the world, which are become my nature — all these sins, thoughts, words, and deeds, 
bodily, spiritual, earthly, heavenly, O Lord, pardon j I repent of them with the three 
words (good thoughts, good speech, good deeds). 

Pleased be Ahuramazd, contempt for Angromanyus (Satan) . Come to my protection 
0 Ahiira I I am a Mazdayacnian. As a Mazdayacnian, a follower of 2arathustra, will I 
confess myself, as a praiser, as a follower. I praise the w^ell-thought sentiment, the 
well-spoken speech, the well-done deed. I praise the Mazdayacnian law which is free 
from doubt, which removes strife, which gives harmony, and is truth. Among all 
that are and all that will be, the law, that which is of Zarathustra and Ahuramazd, is 
the greatest, the best, and the highest. I believe that from Ahuramazd all gifts 
come. Such is the Mazdayacnian law, which I praise. 

® The cow-urine or v^^ang prayer runs : Broken broken be Satan. Ahrim^n and his 
deeds and works are vile and accursed. May those vile and accursed deeds and works 
never reach or^ influence me. The three and thirty Amshaspdnds and Ahuramazd the 
giver are victorious and holy* 
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go to the market, the rirer side, or any other place where they can meet 
friends and gossip, They return home about seven. Traders shop- 
keepers and clerks stay at their offices or shops till about seven. On 
returning home they wash their face hands and feet, recite the sacred- 
thread prayer, and sup either at once or after reciting the night prayers, 
beginning with a short prayer before the lamp. After supper they play 
chess or cards or chat for an hour or two, or at once go to bed. After 
every call of nature all P^irsis wash the face hands and feet and recite 
the sacred-thread prayer. In places where palm liquor is plentiful as 
in Navsari and in the villages round Surat, tadi or palm liquor parties 
of men and women are often arranged, those who join them going to 
the palm gardens about three and making merry till after sunset. 

Pdrsi women rise about four, go through the saered-thread and cow- 
urine prayers, wash, sweep the house and part of the street in front of 
the house, clean the vessels to be used during the day, bring the day's 
supply of freshwater from the well, sprinkle with water the whole 
house, the entrance, and the street in front of the house and draw lucky 
chalk-marks on and in front of the threshold.^ In families which have 
several women, while some sweep the house and make the chalk-marks, 
others neatly dressed go out to fetch drinking water which is sometimes 
brought from a distance. By seven they have prepared tea and break- 
fast for the house, and cooking and other house-work keeps them busy 
till about noon. When the family is not large or when there are more 
than one woman, they find time, in priestly families, to spin wool and 
weave sacred threads^ or in lay families to weave cotton tape and 
cloth. After the male members of the family have dined, the 
women dine, clean the dishes, rest or bathe, and spin or weave till about 
three. At three the house is again swept and cleaned and sprinkled 
with water, and about five those who did not bring water in the morning 
go to fetch it. On returning home they light the lamps and carry o ver 
the whole house a small metal urn of burning frankincense, and, 
especially on new-moon day, hang garlands of sweet flowers round the 
lamp. They next bake the bread and make ready the other articles 
which have to be cooked for supper. They sup when the men have done, 
clean the dishes, look after the children, see that all in the . house is right, 
and go to bed. In rich families where servants are employed women 
do not fetch water or clean dishes. They pass their leisure in sewing, 
chatting, reading, and visiting. 

When about five years old Parsi toys are sent to primary schools kept 
by Pdrsi priests or Hindu masters. The Pdrsi priests teach their 
pupils the Gujarati alphabet and the portions of the Zend A vesta. 


1 The chalk-marks are not different from those made hy Hindus. They are made 
of any white powder, chalk being adopted as being convenient. In most families 
the lucky or spirit-scaring power of these patterns is forgotten. The common belief 
is that any figure, line, or curve that is graceful or catches the fancy may be intro- 
duced. These marks are made on holy days and other festive and joyous occasions. 
Some house-mothers make these marks daily except when in mournmf"? 

® The wool which Pdrsi women spin generally comes from E4thiiw4r. Ordinary wool 
sells at He. 1 to Hs. 6 the pound, and the best q^uality at 8 to R». Women of 
priestly families earn as much as Rs. 10 to Bs. 25 a month by weaticg sacred threads. 
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which a child should know by heart for the sacred- thread ceremony 
which takes place when the child is between seven and nine. About 
seven a hoy goes to the public school to learn G ujarati and English. If 
he is the son of a priest, the boy continues to attend the priesPs school 
both morning and evening to learn the portions of the Zend Avesta re- 
quired for the Ilerhad or ordination^ ceremony, the rest of the clay being 
devoted to secular education in the ordinary schools. Tlie boy becomes 
an under-priest or Herbad at twmlve or sometimes later. By this time 
he has gained a fair kno\Vledge of Gujarati, arithmetic, and geography, 
and is able to read a little English. He is then taken from the public 
school and placed almost wholly under a priest from whom he learns the 
portions of the Zend Avesta required for the dfarotr; 5 ceremony by 
passing which an under- priest or Herbad becomes a full priest or Mobed. 
The compulsory education of Farsi children in the Zend Avesta extends 
only to the portion required for the saered-tlmead ceremony. Except 
for the sons of priests who mean to enter the priesthood any further 
knowdedge of the Zend Avesta is optional. All that a layman requires 
is to be able to recite or to read, fluently from books printed in Gujarati 
character the portion of the Zend Avesta used in daily prayers. A Pars! 
girl when about six years old is sent to the girls^ school where she is 
taught the Gn.jar<iti alphabet, the portions of the Zend Avesta required 
for the sacred-thread ceremony, and sometimes if she belongs to the 
priestly class to spin wool. After the thread ceremony, till she is about 
ten years old, a girl genei'ally continues to attend school from ten to five. 
She attends school to a later age if her parents desire her to xiursue higher 
studies . D uring the rest, of the day she helps her mother in house-w’’ork. 
She is generally married between five and twelve and till she comes of 
age she goes to her father-in-law^s house occasionally and on holidays. 
After she comes of age she is a member of her father-in-law’s family and 
occasionally visits her j)arents^ house. Marriages at a more advanced age 
are becoming less uneommon. 


^ Details of tlic Herbad or ordiiiaiion service and the maratal ceremony are given 

under Priests (see Below i3ages 22:2 to 266)* V 
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SECTION ¥i.-RELIOIOH,.' ■■ 

The religion of tlie Pdrsis is known as the Mazdayac man religion^ 
Mazda meaning Omniscient the name of the Almightj. Thus Ahura- 
mazd means the Allkiiowing Lord. In his confession of faitli the 
Pdrsi declares : I am a Mazdayaoniaii, a Mazdajaeiiian through Zara- 
tlmstra that is Zoroaster the Prophet, who aceording to one account 
lived about b.o, 1000 and according to other accounts even earlier. The 
life of Zoroaster is surrounded and overshadowed by the miraculous. 
He was born at Rae in Media and flourished in Baktria. The sacred 
books of the Zoroastrians are known as the Zend Avesta, literally the 
translation of the Avesta or sacred texts.^ According to tradition in 
Zoroaste’/s time these books included twenty-one jziis/r a or parts.^ Of 


^ According to Dr. Spiegel, the proper meaning of the word Zend or Zand is com* 
mentary or translation, that is the translation of the ancient texts whose Bassauiau name 
was A vesta or Apasta (W^'estergaard^s Zend Avesta, I. 1). Thus strictly the 
language of the ancient texts is Avesta. Zend is no language. But the word, meaning 
commentary, indicated the Fehlevi language, in which the original texts were explained 
and translated during the Sassanian period (A.d. 226 to 651) when the Zoroastiiaii writings 
were collected and compiled. After Keriosangh (a.d. 720) confusion arose. The original 
meaning of the word Zend was forgotten, and Zend and Pehlevi being understood to ha 
the names of two languages, Zend was applied to the language of the original texts and 
Pehlevi to the language of the Sassanian period, Westergaard says : This confusion 
and erroneous use have now become too universal to be corrected ; to avoid it in, some 
degree, I shall ax3ply the form Zend to the ancient language and Zand to the Pehlevi 
translation, 

^ The names and contents of the original twenty-one parts or wirs/rs of the Zend 
Avasta were i 

(1) Setudtar or Setiid y{ishts from the Zend gtmti praise or worship, com})rised 
thirty-three chapters, containing the praise and worship of the yazatas or angels. 

(2) ' twenty-two chapters, containing prayers and instructions to men regard- 

ing good actions, chiefly those §a.damjoi that is to bring men to help their fellow- 
men. 

(3) Valilsta Jjrrf^7w'<5r-3 twenty-two chapters treating of abstinence, piety, religion, and 
the (pialities of Zoroastei*. 

(4) Bacjlia^ twenty-one chapters, containing an explanation of religious duties, the 
orders and commandments of God and the obedience of men, how to escape hell and gain 
heaven. 

(5) Pawrtfdif, thh^iy-two chapters, containing the knowledge of this ^vorld and the next, 
the future life, the character of the people of the next vcorld, the revelations of God con- 
cerning heaven, earth, ^vater, trees, fire, men, and beasts, the resurrection of the dead and 
the passing of the cMnmt or way to heaven. 

(0) Nddm\ thirty-flve chapters, of astronomy, geography, and astrology, translated into 
Arabic under the name yimtdl and known to the Persians as Fawdmazjeub. 

(7) Pacham^ twenty-two chapters, treating of lawful and unlawful food and of the 
reward to be reaped in the next world for keeping the six Gahambars or gatherings and the 
Farvardagafn or All-souls feast. 

(8) Ratiislital^ flfty chapters, of which after the time of Alexander the Great all but 
thirteen were lost, treating of the diiferent ratus or heads of creation, kings high-priests 
and ministers, giving lists of Ahiiramazd’s or pure and of Ahrimdn^s or impure fishes, 
and some account of geography. 

(9) B'urusti sixty chapters, of which after the time of Akxander the Great only twelve 
were left, containing a code or laws for kings and governors, an account of crafts, and 
strictures on the sin of lying. 

(10) KosJnisa^mk, sixty chapters, of which after the time of Alexander only fifteen were 
. left, treating of metaphysics, natural philosophy^ and, divinity. 
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these ancient writings there remain little more than fragments. In 
addition to these fragments^ the sacred books of the present P^rsis 
include more modern (200 to 500) commentaries explanations and 
essays J The language of the early fragments is known as Zend and 
that of the commentaries as Pehlevi.^ Pew P arsis are able to read 
or understand either the original Zend texts or the Pehlevi commentaries. 
In addition to the Zend texts and the Pehlevi commentaries the Parsis 
have a collection of writings in Persian called mvafets meaning customs 
which are accepted as authoritative. These are the result of references 
by Indian Parsis to Persian Zoroastrians on doubtful points chiefly of 
ritual when in the fifteenth century a fondness for their religion was 
revived among the Pdrsis,® 

The leading beliefs which as a Zoroastrian the ordinary Pdrsi holds, 
are the existence of one God, Ahuramazd, the creator of the universe, 
the giver of good, the hearer and answerer of prayer. Next to 
Ahuramazd the name most familiar to a Parsi is that of Ahriman, 
Angromanyus, or Satan, to whom he traces every evil and misfortune 
that happens to him, and every evil thought and evil passion that 
rises in his mind. He thinks of Ahuramazd and Ahrimdn as hostile 
powers and in his prayers he often repeats the words ^ I praise 
and honour Ahuramazd } I smite Angromanyus/ He believes that 
every man has an immortal soul which after death passes either 
to a place of reward behesht or of punishment cluzak. The 


(11) VistasJijp N'asJc, sixty chapters, of which after the time of Alexander only ten were 
left, treating of the reign of king Orastasp, his conversion to Zoroaster’s religion, and its 
propagation by him throughout the world. Of this part eight chapters remain. 

(lej' Chid7'usht, twenty-two chapters, was divided into six parts j First on the nature 
of the Divine Being, the Zoroastrian faith, and the duties enjoined by it ; Second on the 
obedience due to the king ; Third on the reward for good actions in the next world and how 
to be saved from hell ; Fourth on the structure of the world, agriculture, and botany ; 
Fifth on the four classes in a nation, rulers warriors husbandmen and craftsmen ; the 
contents of the Sixth are not recorded. 

(13) Safandt sixty chapters, on the miracles of Zoroaster and on the Gahamb^rs or 
gatherings, 

(14) Jarashtj twenty-two chapters, treating medically of births and deaths and why 
some are born rich and others poor. 

(15) Baghan Yesli^ seventeen chapters, containing the praise of God, of angels, and of 
good angel-like men. 

(16) Maydrmii fifty-four chapters, with a code of laws stating what is allowed and 
what forbidden. 

(17) Httsparum^ sixty ’font chapters, on punishment for sins, and knowledge of what 
is lawful and what is unlawful. 

(18) Bowdsrujdj sixty-five cbapters, on marriage between near relatives called Ichaebvo* 
datha, 

(19) Eushdrmn^ fifty-two chapters, treating of the civil and criminal laws, of the 
boundaries of the country, and of the resurrection. 

(20) Vandidddf twenty-two chapters, on the removal of all uncleanliness, the neglect of 
which causes evil. This is the only nuslc that has come down entire. 

(21) EddoMiti thirty chapters, on the wonders of creation. Of this three chapters 
remain, 

^ The names of the portions preserved and collected are Yashna (Izeshne), Vispa- 
ratn (Vispardd), VandidaJd, Yashts, Hadokht, Vistasp Nosks, Afringan, Niayish, 
Gehc, some miscellaneous foagments, and the Sirozah (thirty days) or calendar. 

^ Of the correct meaning of Zend see note 1 page 211. 

® Details are given under History. The authoritative Eavdyets date from a.d. 1478 
to A.D. 1649 and number twenty-two letters. See page 189 note 3. 
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reward or punishment of the soul depends on its conduct during life. 
At the same time the due performance by its friends of certain rites 
helps the soul of the dead to reach the abode of happiness. He believes 
in good angels, who carry out the wishes of God and who watch over 
fire water and earth. lie venerates fire and water and the sun moon 
and stars which Ahuramazd has made. He believes in eril spirits who 
are in league with and obey Ahrimdn. He believes in Zoroaster or Zara- 
thustra as the Prophet who brought the true religion from Ahuramazd. 
He believes that when the world becomes overburdened with evil, Soshios^ 
the son of Zarathustra, will be born and will destroy evil, purify the world, 
and make the Mazdayacnian religion supreme. He calls Hs religion 
Mazdiashni din or Mazdiaslini Zarthosti din, that is the religion of 
Mazda the Allknowing, or the religion of Mazda through Zarthost. 
His code of morals is contained in two sets of three words, the one set 
Smnata, kuMitay huvrasta, Holy mind holy speech holy deeds to be 
praised and practised, pleasing to God, the path to heaven ; the other 
set, Dushmata, diiziiMita, duzuvarsta, Evil mind evil speech evil deeds, 
to be blamed and shunned, hateful to God, the path to hell. 

Fire is the chief object of P^rsi veneration and the Fire Temple is 
the public place of Parsi worship. Gujardt fire temples in outward 
appearance do not differ from the better class of Parsi dwellings. 
Inside they include an outer and an inner halL In the centre of the 
inner hall is a small domed room, and in the centre of the room on a 
solid stone stool stands an urn of copper-brass or of silver in which 
burns the sacred fire fed with sandal and other commoner woods. 
Sacred fires are of three orders; the household fire called the Atesh 
Dadghan or Proper-place Fire the Aderan, literally Fires, the plural of 
Atesh Fire, because it is composed of several kinds of fire ; and the Atesh 
Beheram, the fire of Beheram, the angel of success, which is composed of 
sixteen kinds of fire. Atesh Dadghan is the hearth fire which a Parsi 
never allows to die out. If he changes his place of residence in the 
same town or village he carries his fire with him to his new abode. 
If he goes beyond the town or village he gives his fire to his neighbours 
or relations who mix it with their own fire. Besides in houses the 
Atesh Dadghfin or Proper-place Fire is kept in a fire temple known 
as the Agi^ri or Fire-place,^ and also called Daremeher, that is in 
modern Persian the Gate of Mercy. This fire temple is set apart for 
rites for the souls of the dead. The A derdn, a fire of greater sacredness, 
is a plural word, because it is made of fii*e taken from the house of a 
member of each of the four classes of the old Persian community, of an 
Athornan or priest, of a Eathestar or warrior, of a Vasteriox or husband- 
man, and of a Hutox or craftsman.^ Each of these four fires is thrice 
purified by holding sandalwood chips over it in an iron sieve, this 
second flame similarly creating a third, and the third a fourth flame. 


1 Dddghdn is tlie Pehlevi dditio fit and the Zend gatu a place. 

; * Prom the Sanskrit agni fire and dri place. 

® Only the first description of fire is at present procured from the house of a Pdrsi 
Athornan. The remaining three kinds of fire are now obtained from members of 
other communities, as no division of the Ftois corresponding to the classes in Persia 
exists at present. 
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At each step in the process sacred tests are recited. On the nest day 
these four purified fires are placed together in one urn with certain 
rites and eeremonies. Gii the third day the fire is installed. The 
memhers o£ the community flock to the fire temple to take part in 
the ceremony of installation, that is o£ placing the sacred tire on the 
stone stool in the centre of the vaal ted room which too has in the 
meantime been purified for the reception of the sacred fire. A 
procession is formed headed' by priests armed with sword and mace® 
After the weapon-bearing priests come two priests holding the sacred 
fire-urn and others carrying a silver canopy over it. Behind the urn 
walks the high priest, other priests, and laymen, who solemnly carry 
the fire from one part of the building to another and finally enthrone 
it on a marble or stone stool in the sacred room, and amid prayers 
follow^ed by feasting and rejoicing declare it ready to receive the 
homage of worshippers. In one corner of the room from a bright chain 
hangs a brass bell which the priest rings at each watch or geh^ when 
he performs a ceremony near the fire. 

The Atesh Behram, that is the fire of the Angel of Success, is 
worshipped in four temples in Gujarat of which two are in Surat and 
one each in Udwara and Navsari. The difficulty of colieeting and 
purifying the fires is the reason why so few temples have the Behrdm 
fires, Sixteen different fires are required and each of these has to be 
purified by igniting sandalwood chips held over it thirty to a hundred 
and forty-four times while priests recite prayers. Of the sixteen fires, 
the fire from striking flint or from rubbing wood has to be purified 
144 times and united with the fire from a P^rsfis house which is to be 


first purified forty times, and all these three fires thus made into one, 
fire from the burning pyre of a dead body in addition to a special 
cleansing has to bo purified ninety-one times/ fire from lightning 
ninety times, fire from a dyer’s furnace eighty times, fire from a 
brick-kiln seventy-five times, from a public bath seventy times, from 
a potteris kiln, from a blacksmith^s furnace, from an armoureris, from 
a baker*’ s, and from a distillery or an idol temple sixty-one times, from 
a goldsmitlris sixty times, from a mint fifty-five times,, from an 
ascetic^s or a eoppersmith^s fire-place fifty times, from a camp or 
resting-place thirty-five times, and from a cattle-shed thirty times. 
The sixteen fires are purified in the following order, (1) burning- 
ground fire, (2) dyer’s, (3) public bath, (4) potter’s, (5) briekmaker’s, 
(6) ascetic’s or coppersmith’s, (7) goldsmith’s, (8) mint, (9) black- 
smith’s, (10) armourer’s, (11) baker’s, (12) distillery or idol temple, 
(13) rest-place or camp, (14) cattle-shed (15) flame caused by 
lightning, and (IG) Pd,rsi house and flint and dry wood. As each 
fire is purified it is brought into the fire temple and with prayers 

^ Xlie watch or the first of which begins at dawn is one-fifth part of the 
twenty-four hours. The five watches are : Hdmngeh from dawn to noon, BapUlm- 
vamgeh from noon to Ojimva^g^h from three to sunset, Evesaruthemgeh from 
sunset to midnight, and Hosengeh from midnight to dawn. The religious are 
enjoined to offer prayers at each watch ; prayers offered in the fifth or midnight to 
dawn watch are the most efficacious, 

^ ^ Burning ground -fire is specmlly cleansed by making it set alight a number of 

logs of sandalwood, 
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placed in an urn. On the first of the five Gatha or DayS; 

which are the five extra days at the end of the year, the sixteen fires 
are taken out of the sixteen urns and in the order in which they were 
purified are placed in the one urn which is to hold the Behram fire. 
During the thirty days of the first following month daily prayers are 
chanted over the urn with the fires. At the end of the thirty days the 
united fires have become a Behram fire. When the fire is ready the 
vaulted central fire room is purified, and on some lucky day, generally 
a day sacred to fire, with a procession of priests holding maces and 
swords, the urn with the sacred fire under a silver canopy is brought 
in procession and set on a stool in the second room, A sword and two 
maces are hung on the walls, and at each corner of the room from a 
bright chain hangs a brass bell which the priest rings at each watch 
or geli when he performs a ceremony near the fire.^ Amid prayers 
followed by feasting and rejoicing the Behram fire is declared ready to 
be worshipped. 

Religious Parsis visit the fire temple almost daily, and on four clays 
in each month, the 3rd 9th 17th and 20th, which are sacred to fire, 
almost all Pdrsis go and offer prayers. Men and women come to the 
same temple and worship the fire in the same way. On 

reaching the fire temple the w'orshipper washes his face hands and 
feet and recites the or sacred-cord prayer. Then carrying a piece 
of sandalwood and some money for the officiating priest, he passes 
through the outer hall. On entering the inner hail on which a carpet 
is spread he takes off his shoes and goes to the threshold of the central 
fire room, kneels, and again standing begins to recite praj^ers. The 
worshipper is not allowed to pass tlie threshold of the fire room ; the 
priest alone is allowed to enter. Soon after the worshipper reaches the 
threshold one of the priests brings the worshipper ashes from the urn 
in a silver or copper- brass ladle. The worshipper takes a pinch of the 
ashes and applies them to his forehead and eyelashes and hands the 
priest the money and sandalwood. When his prayers are over the 
worshipper walks backwards to where he left his shoes and goes home.^ 

Besides fire the objects of Zoroastrian veneration include six 
that is the Immortal Furtherers and twenty-three 
Yazads^ or Worshipfuls. Ahuramazd ordered his name to be included 
among the Amshaspands, on which account in the Parsi scriptures 
they are knowm as Rafla Ariulia^panfh, that is the Seven Amshaspands. 
The tioly Furtherers and the Worshipfuls are believed to preside over 
different objects and parts of the universe. Seven of the thirty clays 
of each month are named after Ahuramazd and the six Immortal 
Furtherers, the remaining tw^enty clays after the first twenty Yazads or 
Worshipfuls, and the names of the eighth fifteenth and twenty-third 


^ At eacli watch, besides ringing the bell, the priest cleans tbe room, washes the 
footstool, arranges the cinders, and puts fresh sandal or other wood on the dre, all the 
while reciting the prayer in praise of the hre. 

^ The Parsis have (a.d. 389b) eight Atesh Behrdms and 133 Agidris. Details are given 
in Appendix I. page 247. 

3 The Zend word means worthy of worship. In the later Pehlevi writings the 

name ya^cdan derived from ^ yazad ^ is applied to the Almighty, 

B 5 20— 28 
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clays are derived from the names of the ninth sixteenth and twenty- 
fourth days. Similarly seven of the twelve months of the year are 
named ^ after Ahuramazd and the Immortal Piirtherers, and the 
remaining five aider five of the Worshipfuls. The day of the month 
that bears the same name as the month is a holiday. On the name-day 
of each month the high priest, priests j and leading men meet in the 
hall of the fire temple. They sit on a carpet with trays of fruit and 
flowers before them and with a small fire -urn which one of the priests 
feeds with sandal and frankincense, and recite hymns of praise and 
thanksgiving in honour of the guardian angel of the month. When the 
prayers are over the fruit is handed round and all present are bound 
to taste it. This rite, which is kept by well-to-do families in their 
houses as \vell as in the fire temple on behalf of the community as a 
whole, is called that is feast. Among the twelve month-name 
days seven are especially popular and important. The first of these 
called All Souls Feast or Parvardin- Jasaii fails on Farvardin the 19tli 


day of Farvardin the first month of the P^rsl ^^ear. This feast or jasfm 
is performed in honour of the Fro/iars or Fravashis, who are supposed 
by some to be the souls of the dead, hy others to be beings akin to 
guardian spirits. As a guardian angel each Frohar receives charge of 
a human soul whether alive or unborn. To the Ad Souls Feast all 


guardian angels are called and honour is paid to them. 

On All Souls Day Parsis go to the Towers of Silence, offer prayers 
for dead relations and friends and in the large yard round the Towers 
different families, especially families who have lost a relation during the 
year, spread carpets and hold private jasans. A similar ceremony with 
the same object and also called Farvardin Jasaii or All Souls Feast is 
performed on Farvardin the 19th day of Adar the ninth month. The 
third in imrortance of the monthly feasts is the Meher or Melierangcai 
Jasan or Sun Feast which falls on Meher the 16th day of Meher the 
seventh month. It is especially popular in Persia where at one time 
I^teher or Mithra, the sun or sun-angei, was held in high veneration. 
Some of the most memorable events in ancient Persian liistoiy, the 
victory of Farediin over Zohak and the victory of Kaikhoshru over 
Af rasiab, are believed to have taken place on the Sun Feast Day. The 
fourth great monthly feast is the Water Spirit Feast called Aveut^ 
Ardtiisur Jasan, This feast which falls on Avan the 10th day of 
A van the eighth month, is held in honour of the Water Spirit or the 
angel ^vho presides over water. On this day Parsis go to the sea-shore 
or to a river-bank a,nd pray to tire Water Angel. Many throw into 
the sea or river eocoanuts sugar and flowers. Some Pdr sis, especially 


^ The names of the thirty days o£ the month are : 


1 Homiazd. 

2 Bahrnaii. 

3 Ardibehosht. 

4 Sbarivar. 

6 Aspandad. 

■6 Khurdad, 

7 Aniardad. 

8 Dep-Adar. 

9 Adar, 

10 Avan or Aban. 


11 Khursh^d. 

12 Mohor dr Mah. 

13 Tir. 

14 Gosh. 

35 Dep-TVleher. 

16 Mehor. , 

17 Barosh, 

18 Eashne. 

10 Farvardin. 

20 Behr§.i]Q. 


1 . 




Alum vat, 

TJstvat. 

Spentomad, 

Vohukhshathra. 

Vehistoast. 


i Pi El s I 

» g P'S © « ^ o 


21 Ram. 

22;'Gtivad.' ' 

23 Dep-i)iii. 

24 Din. 

25 ■ .'Ashishang'.; 

26 Astad. 

''27:;Asi»,an.'v': 

28 Zamiad. 

29 Maharasprmd. 

30 Aniran. 

HOm, Daham, and Barzu complete the order of Ya>ads. 

The names of the twelve months, at© ; i Farvardin j 2 Ardibehosht i 3 iUmrdad ^ 4 Tir i 5 Amardad ; 
6 Sharivarj 7 Meher; 8 Aban; 9 Adar; 10 Deb (Ahuramazd); 11 Bahman; 12 Aspandarmad. 
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tliose who have made a vow to do so if their affairs prosper, make 
sweet-cakes called and send part of the to friends and 

throw some into the water either of the sea or of a river. This ceremony 
is performed by women. The fifth in importance of the monthly 
feasts is the Fire Feast Adar Jasan^ wh' eh falls on A'dar the 9th day 
of Adar the ninth month. Qn this day almost all Pdrsis go to the fire 
temple with offerings of sandalwood and pray before the fire. The rich 
and well-to-do distribute money in charity to priests and to poor Parsis 
who g'ather in the temple. The sixth or Animal Feast called BuJiDtan 
Jasajh after Bahman the animal guardian, falls on Eahman the 2iid day 
of Bahman the eleventh month. During the whole month of Bahman 
ail try to show kindness to animals, feeding street dogs with milk and 
cattle with grass. The devout abstain from animal food during the 
whole month, and the others on at least the second twelfth fourteenth 
and twenty-first days, which are sacred to Bahman. The seventh 
feast, the Earth Feast or Anpanddd Jasmi^ falls on Aspandad the 
5th (lay of Aspandad the twelfth month. On this day every family 
brings from the priest, generally their family priest, dry sand which 
the priest has purified ly pronouncing certain prayers over it, and a 
|.)ieee of paper on which a Pehlevi text is written. The sand is 
sprinkled in every corner of the house, and the paper is fixed on the 
main entrance door. The Pehlevi text on the paper runs : ‘ By the 
name of the Creator Ahnramazd, on the day Aspandad of the month Aspanddd, I 
close the months of all hnrtfnl animals, evil spirits dev,9> perverting spirits darvjs, 
sorcerers, elves, oppressors, the wilfully blind, the wilfully deaf, tvii doers, ^ and 
robbers. I do this in the name of Ahuramazd, of the valiant Farediin, of the 
Testar star, of the Satavcs star, of the Vanant star, and of the Hapt airing, star/ ^ 

The five remaining Jasans are : 

jU'dihehesM J man, which falls on Ardibebesht the third day of Ardibehesht 
the second month, is in honour of Ardibehesht Amshaspind who presides 
over fire. Many go to the fire temples on this day. 

Kliordad Jasan, which falls on Khordad the sixth day of Khordad the third 
month, is in honour of Khordad Amshaspand who presides over water. 

Amardad Ja^cm, winch falls on Amardad the seventh day of Amardnd the fifth 
month, is in honour of Amardad Amshaspand who presides over vegetation* 

Bharivar Jasan^ which falls on Shari var the fourth day of Shari var the sixth 
month, is in honour of Sharivar Amshaspand who presides over metals and 
is the lord of wealth. 

Dell Jasan^ which falls on Ahuramazd Roz the first day and on the eighth 
fifteenth and twenty- third days of I) eh the tenth month, is in honour of 
Ahuramazd the Creator. 

Besides the monthly jasanp or feasts other festivals called Gahambars, 
literally seii sou-feasts, are held in great veneratiou among the Parsis. 
These feasts which are comrnojily called Gahambars originally marked 
the seasons. They are held six times a year, each lasting five days, 
when the whole community meet on terms of equality and offer prayers 
and thanks and join in a common feast. The first Gahambar named 
Midiozarem or mid-spring, lasts from the 11th to the 15th of 
Ardibehesht the second month, when according to tradition heaven was 

r TesMar is tbe star Sirias. As a ^azata ot augel Teshtar presides ove’* rain. 
SataveB is the principal star of the West, and is supposed by Dr. Geiger to he the stair 
Wega in the constellation of Lyra. Vanmt the dominant star of the *south is identified 
with the star Fowalhaiit in the constellation of Pisces Australis. ^ Ma^tmring or the 
beveii Bears is the Great Bear, the leading constellation of the Horth. 
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created. The seeond GalmmbdrBamed If to or iiiid-siimmer, lasts 
from the lltli to the 15th of Tir the fourth month/ when accordiiig to 
tradition water was created. The third Gahambar Peteshem or 

the in-gathering, lasts from the 26th to the 30ih of Sharivar the sixth 
month, ^\hen according to tradition the earth was created. The fourth 
Gahambar named Yaihrem or snmmer'’s fareweil, lasts from the 26th 
to the Both of Meher the seventh month, when according to tradition 
trees were created. The fifth Gahambar named Medicirem or mid- 
winter, lasts from the l6tli to the 20th of Deh the tenth month, when 
according to tradition animals were created. The sixth Gahambar 
named Uamm^petimedem or winter^s farewell, falls during the last five 
days of the year, when according to tradition man was created. The 
five days of this sixth Gahambar are in addition to the twelve months, 
each of which has thirty days, and complete a year of 365 days. Unlike 
other days these five additional days are not named after the Holy 
Immortals or the Worshipfuls, but after the names of the five gdthds 
or hymns, which are attributed to Zoroaster himself and are the most 
sacred of Zorcastrian writings. From being named after the hymns, 
these five days have come to he called Gathas, the first day being named 
Ahunvat after the first hymn, the second Ustvat after the second hymn, 
the third Spentomaxl after the thirdhymn, the fourth Vohiikh ska thru 
after the fourth hymn, and the fifth yehesti>ast after the fifth hymn. 
These five extra hymn days together with the last five days of 
Asp.mdad the last month, or ten days in all, are held sacred for the 
M%ihtad (Mukt-atm^ = released soul) or ceremony in honour of the dead. 
In Gujarat the Muktad holidays generally last eighteen days, the first 
seven clays of the first month of the new year being added to the 
regular ten days. To hold the Muktad, in each house, in a neat and 
clean place is raised a brick and mortar platform or an iron or brass 
stand. On the stand are arranged piles of brass or silver or glass 
vessels filled with water. Fruit is set near them and flowers are 
laid on and near them. Close to the platform a lamp burns night and 
day and at night many lamps are lighted ; sandalwood and incense are 
burned in an urn ; rich food is cooked and placed near the platforms, 
and ceremonies are performed in honour of ancestors and dead 
relations, whose souls are believed to visit the homes of their family 
during these days. The last of the five hymn days vras formerly 
called Pateti or Day of Penitence, and the first day of the new year 
^ Naoroz ^ or New Year Day. Ey some misunderstanding the names 
have been reversed, and the last day is now called Naoroz and the new 
day Pdteti. 

Besides the month-name days or Jasans, the seaso7r-f easts or 
Gahambars, and the five Hymn days, the P arsis keep seven leading 
high days. The first of these is Naoroz the New Day, commonly 
known as Pateti, a day of universal rejoicing. It is Hormazd the 
first day of Farvardin the first month. On this day Pdrsis both men 
and women rise earlier than usual, bathe, put on their best clothes, 
and deck their children with ornaments. After offering prayers 
of repentance in their houses, they go to the fire-temple with 
offerings of sandalwood. In the streets and in the temple they 
give alms to the poor. In the fire- temple they offer their prayers 
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before tlie sacred fire and then go visiting friends and relations 
the hosts offering the guests the choicest wines fruits and sweets. 
When two Parsi males meet they perform the joining of hands 
Hamajor and while their hands are interlocked bless one another 
in the words Let us give our strength to purity. May God guard 
you. May you live long and happily.''^ After the visits are over they 
spend the rest of the day in feasting with their families or in 
attending garden parties. The second high day falls on Ardibehesht, 
the third day of Farvardin the first month or two days after the New 
Day. On this day the Hapithavan or midday ceremony is perfoi’med 
in the fire temple. This originally marked the beginning of summer, 
but by neglecting to add an extra day in leap year^ the Eapithavan 
instead of in summer falls in September. The third high day is 
three days later the sixth day of the first month. It is called 
Khordfid Sal and is believed to be the anniversary of the birthday of 
Zoroaster. It is kept with as much pomp and rejoicing as Pateti o-r 
Penitence Day now New Year’s Day. The fourth high day the 
Amerdad Sal falls the next day after the Khorddd SM on the last of 
the Muktad days. Holiday-makers keep it as a feast in continuation 
of the Khordad S^L The fifth high Jamshedi Naoroz or Jamshed^s 
New Day falls on the 21st of March when the sun enters Aries, ^i'his 
day is believed to have been fixed as the New YeaFs Day by Jamshed 
the third king of the Peshdadian dynasty. It is kept with great honour 
by Parsis, whose learned men hold that in early times the Parsis 
began and ought now to begin their new year from this clay. The 
failure to keep to the old day, is believed to be due to the neglect of 
leap year. The sixth high clay is Zarthostno Disc which falls on 
Khorshed the Hth day of Deh the tenth month and is held sacred 
as the anniversary of Zoroaster’s death. The seventh high day 
Mahrespmul damn on Mahrespand the 29th day of Aspandad 
the twelfth month. This is called Din hehe Mazdidsni Jasan, that is 
the feast of the holy Mazdyacnian religion, because it is believed that 
on this day Zoroaster proclaimed his religion in the court of king 
Gnstasp. As among Parsis eating and drinking are considered reli- 
gious acts and fasting and penance are forbidden, all holidays are spent 
in feasting, rejoicing, and prayer. 

Besides the leading rites and ceremonies and the keeping of feast 
days the Parsis have many minor practices and observances to which 
more or less of a religious sanction is supposed to attach. A Parsi 
must always keep his head and feet covered, he must never be without 
the sacred shirfc and cord, must never smoke, must wash his hands if 
he ever puts his fingers in his mouth, if he eats from the same dish with 
two or three others he must not let his fingers touch his mouth but 
fling the morsel into his mouth ; similarly in drinking if the lips touch 
the rim of the goblet the goblet should be washed before it is again used. 
He must return thanks to God before every meal and keep silence 
while he is eatingA After shaving his head a P^rsi should bathe 


, ^ The Pdrsi prayer before meals is : In the ^fame of God, the Bountiful, the Giver, the 
Loving, the Buler Ahuramazd. Here 1 praise Ahiiramazd who has created cattle. 
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before toucliiag anythiBg. Similarly on leaving his be4 before he can 
toaeh or do anything, a Parsi is required to perform the smaller ablu- 
tion, that is to wash his face hands and feet, and to perform the larger 
ablution, that is to bathe his whole person if he has had imxmre dreams 
or has cohabited. In practice, though they know they are laid clown 
ill their religion, Parsis neglect many of these rules. Pansis are very 
careful regarding the ceremonial mi cleanness of a woman in her 
periods. During her impurity a woman is not allowed to touch any 
person or thing. She has to sit apart on an iron bed placed in a 
comer of the house, her food is served to her from a distance, and all 
clothes which she has worn during her period must be washed before 
they can be again used. After sneezing or yawning old Parsis 
generally say Broken be Ahriman, apparently believing that the spasm 
of breath in sneezing or in yawning is the work of an evil spirit. 
When a tooth is drawn or when the nails or hair are cut, texts should 
be said over them and they should he buried four inches under ground. 
Temple priests are careful to observe this practice. The cock is held 
sacred and is never killed or eaten after it has begun to ex*ow.^ When 
a cock or a parrot dies the body is wrapped in a sacred shirt sadra^ a 
. sacred thread /custi is wound round him, and he is carefully buried. 

Village Parsis conform to many early practices which they share 
with Hindus and Musalmans. They make offerings at the burning 
pile of the Holi, offer vows and sacrifice goats and fowls to the 
small-pox goddess, and a few carry oil to Hanumdn the Hindu 
village guardian. Some offer vows and make presents to the Mohar- 
ram shrines or tabuts and at the tombs of Musalmdn saints. The 
faith in ghosts, magic, astrology, and witchcraft is strong and 
widespread. They believe that man}" diseases are caused by spirit- 
possession, and employ Musalmdn Hindu or Parsi exorcists to drive 
out evil spirits and to cure the effects of the evil eye. Children, 
especially pretty children, have soot or lampblack rubbed on their 
eyes cheeks and brow to keej) off the evil eye. In cases of sickness 
the horoscope is often consulted to see how the sickness will end 
and women sometimes put grains of rice and a copper coin in a bag, 
pass the hag seven times round the sick man s head, and leaving 
it under his pillow for a night, send the bag to a sorcerer to say if 
the sickness is caused by an evil spirit. "W omen have great faith in 
amulets which they buy from sorcerers and wear round their necks or 
in their hair to win or to keep the favour of their husbands. Strict 
old women never let people sleep with the head towards the north, 
because the north is the home of Ahriman and bis evil spirits. The 
howl of a dog at night is believed to foretell a death or other e\dl in 
his master's family. Similarly a crow persistently cawing is believed to 
be the harbinger of bad news. 


has created pnrity, water, and good trees ; who has created the splendour of light, the 
earth, and all good. This prayer is repeated three times. 

i The widespread belief that the crow of the cock scares evil spirits and defeats their 
wiles appears in the old Persian legend that when Faredun conquered the sorcerer Zoh^k 
who had usurped the throne of Persia,, he chained him in a mountain cave. Every night 
by the help of his sorcery Zohak all but licked throiigb his chain, but the first cockcrow 
made the damaged link as strong as^ ever, 
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SECTION ¥II.-THE PRIESTHOOB. 

All Parsi priests in India are believed to be descended from a 
priest named Shapnr Sheheriar who with his sons Ramiar and Dhaval 
and his grandsons Hormazdiar and Nerioshang (the last the translator 
of the Zend Avesta into Sanskrit) are believed to have been among 
the first Parsi settlers of the priestly caste at Sanjan in North Thana 
(a.d. 716). The following genealogical tree shows the descent by which 
the priests of Navsari^ Udvada, Balsar, Sanjan^ Surat with its surround- 
ing villages, and Broach, in fact all Parsi priests except those of 
Cambay, trace their origin to Shdpur : 

Sheheriar. 

ShXpfr. 


BamiIr. 

HorhazhiAe. 

Movad, 


Zarthost. BeheXai 

I (Ancestor of the 

Broach Priests). 


KAMEiisr. Movad. 

i (Ancestor of the Priests 
I I of Surat and its neigh* 

eIhA. AIovad. bonring villages.) 


(Ancestors of the 
Navsiri Priests.) 


HOM. Hormazdiae. 

1 I 

Faeeditn. 


Asa. Mahiab. ChXitba, 


(Ancestors of the 

Priests of Navs^ri.) 

BHAHEiif. Kijr. SniiE. 

I I , 

(Ancestors of the Priests of 
XJdvM^ Balsir and Sanjs^n.) 


Bhatat., 

I 

Kerioshaw, 

i 

MOViB. 

1 

EhvshmastA. 

K HO J ATT A. 

BahamaniIr. 

Khorshed. 

I 

BahamahiIr. 
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Different, branches of the original family have distributed the 
Parsi settlements in Gujarat into districts or charges in one of which 
the members of each branch alone may serve as priests. Over the 
priests of certain districts or divisions is a high priest called Dastur, 
literally Director^ whose ofRce is hereditary passing to the eldest 
son. The high priest does not leave his head-quarters to visit the 
priests under his charge but hears and settles any complaints against 
his priests that are lodged before him. Though the descendants of 
priests can alone act as priests a priest may either partly or wholly 
employ himself in secular business. Though their sons married the 
daughters of laymen the priests till lately never let their daughters 
marry any one but priests. The business of weaving the /auti or 
sacred cord belongs solely to the women of the priestly class. Lay 
women are not allowed to weave sacred cords and until the last few 
years might not spin the wool which was to be used for the girdle. 
Priests who are wholly or partially enQ];)loyed as priests differ from other 
Parsis by dressing in white and wearing a full beard. They are 
forbidden to shave the head or face or to wear even a coloured skull- 
cap, The men of the priestly class wdio are engaged in secular 
business are allowed to shave the head and chin and wear colours like 
laymen. After a priest has so far given np his hereditary position as 
to shave his head and wear colours he is disqualified from performing 
the higher priestly offices. The religious functions of a priest are 
to recite prayers at the houses of laymen or of priests engaged in 
secular work, to recite prayers and to perform rites for the dead in the 
house of mourning or in the fire-temple known 2 bS agidri, to per- 
form rites and ceremonies at the fire-temples known as Adaran and 
Atesh Behrdm, and to perform ceremonies afc the investiture of the 
sacred girdle and at marriages^ in fact at all religious rites and ceremonies. 

Priests who, as a class, are called Aihornan or A'thramn in the Zend 
Avesta and Andhiarus or Danis, supposed to be the Sanskrit vididm 
learned, are of two orders, a lower order called Herbads^ or religious men 
and a higher order called Mobeds or learned men that is full priests. 
The son of a priest, if he is otherwise qualified, can become a lierbad 
or under-priest betw^een ten and twelve and a Mobed between twelve and 
fifteen or t\yenty.^ To be qualified to became a Herbad or under-priest a 
priesPs son in addition to the parts of the Zend Avesta he learned for the 
Navazot or investiture must learn by heart the seventy-two chapters 
or Ms of the Yasna besides some other portions.^- 'When the youth has 


* Herbad meaning religions is Pazand (old Persian). 

Airpat and the corresponding Zend Aetbrapati, 

^ The portions of the Zend Avesta that shonld be learnt by a lad in preparation 


The corresponding Pehlevi is 


for the Nayazot or myestiture are : 2 Ashem ; 2 Yatha ; 3 Nerang Kasti ; 4 Prayer on taking 
cow nrme; 5 Sarosh vaj ; 6 Prayer at eating; 7 Vaj Pesbab ; 8 Hos-Bam ; 9 Kliorebed^^^^N 
10 Meber Niayest ; 11 The five Gebs ; 12 Patet ; 13 Aburamazd Yast j 14 Ardibe^jbt fast i 15 Sarok 
Vast, HadoKht. Generally the portions marhed 3, 2, 3, i, 5, and 13 are learnt at 
this stage. 1 or the Herbad ceremony in addition to the above the youth should know 
by heart : 16. Ma,babriayest;17 Ardmehtir Hiyaest ; 18 Atas Niyaeet; 19 Sarosh Yast; 20 Home 
Yast ; 21 Vanat Yast : 22 The seventy-two chapters of the Yasna ; 23 Afringans ; 24 Visparad ; 

fuil-pnest ceremony the candidate should know the 
vandidfld in addition to the above. 
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learned by heart the necessary portions of scripture the purifying cere- 
mony called Ndmfy that is new comrade, begins and lasts for a month. 
Forty days before the ceremony begins, if the youth has ever shaved, 
he ceases to shave so that his head may have at least forty days^ growth 
of hair. On a day chosen as suitable by the members of the family 
the boy goes through the head-to-foot or Barashnum cleansing.^ To 
perform this cleansing ceremony two priests, a dog, cow’s urine nerang, 
bulFs urine netangdiny^ holy ashes, pomegranate leaves, two nine- 
knotted nat'gar sticks one ending in a spoon the other in an iron nail, 
and some bathing vessels are required. The two priests carry these 
articles and with the novice and a party of male friends and relations 
go to the Barash iium gah or purifying place. The purifying place is an 
open enclosure twenty yards square. The ground is strewn with sand 
and across the space from west to east runs a row of stones. These stones 
are arranged in alternate groups of three and five, eleven groups of three 
and ten groups of five. When they reach the enclosure the priests set 
\}£Le ntTang and the bathing vessels in the south of the enclosure and 
draw a circle round the vessels. The friends stand at some distance 
outside of the enclosure, and, at another spot, also outside of the 
enclosure, one of the priests helps the priest who is to take the 
chief part in the purifying rite to undress and bathe. When he has 
finished helping the officiating priest the second priest goes to the 
novice and sets him some distance outside of the enclosure, draws a 
circle round him, and gives him a pomegranate leaf which the 
novice takes in Ms sleeve-covered right hand. The novice chews the 
leaf, swallows some juice, and spits out the rest. The officiating priest 
gives the novice some bulPs urine nerangclin in a small copper cup 
which he takes on Ms sleeved hand and sips three times saying at each 
sip ^ I drink this to cleanse my body and my soul and recites the 
Fatet Paslmiidni or Confession of Sin. The officiating priest holding 
the nail-pointed stick in his right hand and the spoon-pointed stick 
in his left hand, goes to the row of stones and facing east places the 
nail-end of the knotted stick on the first or westmost group of three 
stones and recites a prayer. Then starting from the north-west 
corner all the while repeating prayers he draws with the knotted nail- 
tipped stick a number of circles round the whole row of stones, 
and, when this is finished, retires into the circle in which are the 
urine and the other vessels. The second priest with the dog posts 
himself outside of and to the north of the enclosure and draws a 
circle round Mmself and the dog. The novice, still seated in the circle, 
prays to become of pure mind pure words and pui'e deeds, and begins 
to undress. When he has taken off his clothes, he rises and seats 
Mmself on the westmost of the groups of five stones that is the 
second of the whole row of groups. The officiating priest leaving 
the circle in which the urine is placed and holding the knotted sticks 

^ Bm^ashnnm is the accusatiTe of Baraslinu the top or head aad means cleansing the 
body from head to foot. 

^ Merangdin, as distinct from mrang or cow’s urine, is nritte drawn from a perfectly 
white hull which is free from blemish or spots and brought into use for religious 
ceremonies after the urine has undergone purifying rites at the hands of a priesit or 
Mobid by mixing it with crystallised sand called $angreji, 
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approaclies tlie novice with tlie spoon-pointed stick iii Ms riglit hand 
and the nail-pointed stick in his left hand. The novice lays his right 
hand on his head^ the priest lays the spoon-pointed stick on the novice s 
right hand; the novice then places his left hand over the spooB; and the 
priest recites a prayer. When the prayer is over the priest returns to 
his circle; brings from it some nerang in the spoon of the knotted 
stick; pours it on the novice^s right palm and retnrns within his 
circle., d he novice rubs the nerang all over his body and remains seated 
on the same group of stones. The second priest leads the dog close to 
the novice who touches its left ear with his left hand and the second 
priest and the dog withdraw into their circle. The officiating priest 
again issues from his circle with the knotted sticks in his hands^ 
recites prayers near the novice^ and motions him to jump to the fourth 
group that is to the second group of five stones. At the second group 
the ceremony of giving the and touching the clog is repeated. 

The novice then one after another jumps to the sixth eighth tenth 
and twelfth groups, on each group, that is six times in all, taking the 
nerang and touching the dog. When the novice has reached the four- 
teenth group; the officiating priest, instead of nerang ^ gives him eighteen 
ladlefulls of sand from the spoon of the spoon-pointed stick. The 
novice rubs the sand all over his body and touches the dog^s ear,, 
lie then leaps to the sixteenth group, the priest thrice gives him 
water from the spoon-pointed stick which the novice rubs all over 
his body, touches the dog^s ear, and leaps to the eighteenth group of 
stones. Be again receives water, touches the dog^s ear, and once more 
leaps to the twentieth group. At the twentieth group the novice 
once more receives three spoonfulls of water and touches the dog’s 
ear. When this is over the officiating priest brings out from his 
circle the water-pot and from it thrice pours enough water over the 
novice’s head to enable him to wash himself thoroughly. He then 
returns into his circle. The second priest brings up the dog and for 
the last time the novice touches the dog^s left ear with his left hand. 
The dog is then taken away. The officiating priest again comes out 
of his circle, sprinkles water over the clothes which the novice has 
to wear, washes the novice’s left hand which had touched the dog^s 
ear, and retires to his circle. The novice dresses himself, throws the 
sacred cord over his shoulder, and puts on his long coat and turban. 
He then lays the palm of his left hand covered with his coat sleeve on 
his left shoulder, covers the hand with the flap of his long coat, and 
the officiating priest coming out of his circle places over the covered 
hand the spooii' pointed stick which again the novice covers with the 
sleeved right hand. The officiating priest laying the spoon-pointctd 
stick on the novice^s left shoulder recites a prayer in the second part of 
which the novice joins. Then the officiating priest makes the novice 
recite the words ^ Impurity is destroyed, the body is cleansed, the soul 
is purified, the dog is pure, and the priest is holy.’ The priest takes 
the spoon-pointed stick from the novice’s shoulder who ends the 
ceremony by winding the sacred cord round his waist. 

novice is then taken to the daremeher or smaller fire-temple 
which has a large. hall set apart for novices. In this hall the novice is 
given a bed and forbidden to touch any person or article. He has to 
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offer a prayer at each of tlie five gehs ot watches. Ue is given only 
tvro meals a day/ one between nine and ten in the morning the other 
about five in the evening and except at those meals he is not allowed to 
touch water. In this way he passes nine nights in retreat. On the 
fourth seventh and tenth day he is made to bathe and is given a change 
of elothes and on the tenth he is taken home. After a day or two the 
young priest again repairs to the place of purification to be purified a 
second time. The second purification is undergone for the salvation 
of some man or woman, either dead or alive^ ^either a relation or a 
stranger. Zoroastrians believe that any one in whose name a priest is 
made is purified from sin, and people pay from Es. 500 to Rs. IGOO 
to have a priest made in their name. The second purification lasts 
the same time and is marked by the same details as the first. On 
the tenth day the young x>riest returns home and there passes five full 
days in seclusion and religious devotion. On the morDing of the sixth 
day a party of friends and relations are called and sprinkled with 
rosewater and presented with flowers. Between eight and nine the 
young priest bathes and puts on a suit of new white elothes, a long 
white coat with a white Waistband wdiite turban and a shawl thrown 
over his shoulders. He holds in his right hand a mace of silver or eop- 
perbrass and escorted by priests and friends starts for the DaremeJief or 
smaller fire-temple. At the fire-temple the novice is presented before a 
High Priest, who permits him to undergo the final sacerdotal ceremonies. 

The novice is then given in charge of two priests. He lays 
aside his overcoat sliawl and mace, recites the sae red-cord prayer, 
and passes into the inner room of the temple. In the inner 
room are thi'ee stone stools one of w-hich is set as a seat for the 
novice and on one of the other two, vessels are arranged and on the 
other which is some distance in front is a metal urn holding burning 
fire. The novice wdiile reciting a prayer is made to wash and clean 
the fire-urn stool, and is then taken to his stone seat, where, niider the 
guidance of the two priests, he uses the articles aiTanged in front of 
him in performing the ceremony called ITm;? a. ^^^ T Yas7ia lasts 
about two hours and while it is going on the people leave. When the 
Yasna is over the young priest recites some more prayers and is given 
a light meal. He passes the rest of that day in prayer and meditation 
in a retired spot. On the two following days and in the morning of 
the fourth day he goes through the same ceremonies as on the first. 
During these three days he is not forbidden to touch anything or any 
person, but he is given only one light meal a day, because sliould he over- 
eat himself and be sick or otherwise defiled he is called NaMid or a nonen- 
tity and for the rest of his life is disqualified from becoming a luiest. 
On the fourth day his relations and friends bring him home and from 
this day he ranks as a Herbad or under-priest.^ As an under-priest 
he receives the title of Ervad, which is a corruption of Herbad, and 
his name is entered in the Fekerest or priestly genealogies.^ 


^ In religious ceremonies the son of a priest who has not become a Hei'bad is called 
Osta that is one who has lost privilege, and a layman' is called Behedin that is of holy 
religion, as Ervad Sheriar, Osta Erach, Behediii Bahaman, ^ ' 

In these Eeherest or priestly genealogies any Herbad can trace his origin to thupur 
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To pass from a Heibad or under-priest to be a Mobed or full priest, 
tbe youth, wbo has generally been two or three years a Herbad and 
is fourteen to sixteen years old, has to learn the Vandidad. After he 
is duly qualified in the necessary parts of the Zend Avesta the Herbad 
goes to the Barashnumgah or place of purification,^ goes through the 
Barashnum or cleansing with the same details as in cleansing for ad- 
mission to be a Herbad. On the tenth day after the cleansing is over, 
bathed and dressed in new clothes, he goes through the Yasna cere- 
mony at the Daremeker with the same details as daring the noviee^s 
four days preparation for the Herbadship. On the night of the tenth 
day from midnight till morning the candidate recites or reads aloud the 
Vandidad Sade or Vandidid Code which inelades the Yasna, Vandidad, 
and Visparad, On this occasion all the vessels are arranged on the 
stone stool in front of the candidate and are used during the rites and 
the fire is kept burning on the third stone stool further in front. 
On the day after these rites are completed the candidate has gained 
the rank of a Mobed or learned man. He is now f ully quali&d to 
perform religious rites and ceremonies at the JJaremeAer or smaller 
fire-temple, and all other functions of a priest. He is now said to be 
a Mobed with that is in a state of parity. He must 

never be bareheaded and never shave his head or face. If his turban 
happens to fall off, or if he travels by rail or sea his barashnum or 
state of purity ends and he is unable to perform rites and ceremonies 
in the fire-temple till he again goes through the cleansing ceremony 
in the place of purification and passes nine nights in retreat at the 
smaller fire-temple and performs the Yasna ceremony on the morning 
of the tenth. Besides to purify himself a Mobed who is paid to do 
it sometimes goes through the cleansing rite for the salvation of 
some man or woman among the laity. While a priest is in a state of 
purity he must lead a strictly pure life and must eat no food cooked 
and drink no water drawn by any one but a man or woman of the 
priestly class. 

According to the Ravnyefs or Persian precepts the perfect priest 
must be Avife Him that is of pure life, Asnidhe kherad of high 
talent, Bin aspnargdn devoted to religion, Yazclan manidar mind- 
ful of God, Mino vinaskne fixed on the next world, Pak manaskne 
pure in mind. Bast gavashne true of speech, Kherdi kunashne wise 
in act, Yozdathre tan holy in body that is free from bodily defects, 
SMvd Aezudn of sweet speech, Narm Nask a distinct reciter, Past 
Avesta a correct reader of the Avesta, Pddiab Sdzeshne an 
observer of cleanliness, JJii? nWang learned in the ritual, and Ndver 
jivam devoted to religious practices. 

A man with any bodily defect or disease, who is hxinehbacked, of 
defective sight or hearing or afflicted with leprosy or itch is disquali- 
fied from being a priest, and is forbidden to go through the Martab 
or Mobed-making ceremony* 


Ishelieriilr* The forowing genealogy of a Navsdri Herbad is given as an example : 
Khorshed ISfosherwan, Baoha, Hbrmazd, Bacha, Manek, Nosherwan, Horn, Bustam, 
Horn. Faredun, Horn, MAhUr, Chaniar, Vaccha', A'sa, Faredun, Horn, Bama- 

niilr, Khorshed, Bamani^r, Khojesti, Khusmasta, Movad, Neriosang, Dliaval, f^haptir, 
Bheheriiir. 
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SECTION Vm.-CtJSTOMS- 

The chief ceremonial occasions in a Gujardt Parsi family are first 
pregnancies, births, sacred cord-girdings, marriages, and deaths. 

The first ceremony connected with a Pdrsi girPs first pregnancy is 
the Pavchmdsiu or fifth-month ceremony. On a lucky day in the 
fifth month her husband’s parents present the girl with new clothes 
worth Rs. 20 to Rs, 50, or in poor families with Rs. 3 to Rs. 7 in cash. 
A more important pregnancy ceremony called takes place in 

the seventh month. At an hour in the morning or evening of some 
Thursday or Sunday in the seventh month which a Hindu or Parsi 
astrologer has fixed as lucky, female friends and kinswomen meet in 
the front hall of the husband’s house. In the centre of the hall lucky 
chalk-marks are drawn and inside of the marks is set a low wooden 
stool made without metal nails. The girl stands on the stool and puts 
on the new clothes which her husband’s parents have presented her. 
The clothes include a silk robe sari, silk trousers, a sacred shirt sadra^ 
a sacred girdle kudi, a headcloth, a bodice or polka, and new shoes 
together worth Rs. 30 to Rs. 100. Garlands generally of daisies and 
roses are thrown round her neck and her brow is marked with red 
powder in which grains of rice are stuck. When the girl is dressed 
the women who have dressed her throw rice over her head and bless 
her. In blessing the girl the women perform the salutation known as 
Ovanna or (Evil) Removing. In making this salutation women spread 
the fingers over the head and face of the person to be blessed, raise their 
fingers to their temples, and crack their finger joints. Then the girl’s 
mother* in-law or sister-in-law fills her lap with sweet-balls, a cocoanut, 
dried dates, almonds, and betelnuts and betel-leaves mixed with sesame 
seed and lemon hijora or pomegranate. Carrying these things in her 
lap accompanied by female friends and kinswomen and followed by 
trays of sweet-balls and a basket of wheat, the girl goes to her 
parents’ house. At the threshold her mother or some other elderly 
woman waves round her head a copper or brass plate with rice and 
water in it, throws the contents at her feet, breaks an egg and a 
cocoanut, and welcomes her to the house. In entering the house the 
girl steps with her right foot first. She empties the sweetmeats 
cocoanut dates and fruit out of her lap into a winnowing fan, and, 
with a lamp in one hand and a goblet of water in the other, passes to 
the lying-in room which has been made ready for her, and, with the 
object of driving evil spirits out of the room, goes round it seven times 
pouring water all the time* Sweetmeats are given to the girl and the 
women who came with her, who taste them and return with the girl 
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to her husband^s house. About half an hciir after they are gone, a 
second party starts from the girFs mother^s house with a complete suit 
of clothes for the girFs husband worth Ks. 10 to Rs. 50. The party 
are received at the threshold of the husbaiuVs house in the same way 
as the girl was received at her mother^s threshold. They hand over 
the dress, taste the sweets, and return. From both houses sweets am 
sent to friends and kinspeople. Some families also ask male and female 
friends to dinner and spend the day as a holiday. 

When her time of delivery drawls near the young wife goes tocher 
father^s house, A midwife, who is generally a Hindu of the Bajaiii 
or barber caste, is sent for and the girl is taken into the lying-in 
room and iaid on an iron cot. W'hen the child is born the midwife 
cuts the navel cord and the cord and after-birth are placed in an 
earthen pot and buried. The child is at once sprinkled with water 
and the exact hour of its birth carefully noted. A metal -plate is 
beaten close to its right ear and water in which a twig of the 
Persian /mrrd Aselepias acida or Sarcostemma viminale bush has 
been dipped is sweetened with sugar and dropped into the child’s 
mouth. As soon as the child is born a messenger starts to carry the 
news to the father. 'Fhe birth of a male child being always most 
desired, as soon as a male babe is born, any of the relations or friendly 
neighbours or servants hasten to convey the glad news to the father 
who according to his means or the joy he feels gives the messenger a 
rupee or more. When they hear that a child is born the husband^s 
mother and some of his kinswomen go to the giiTs. The husband's 
mother throws three to nine rupees on the girl's bed and distributes 
money among the servants. The girFs parents present the husband's 
mother with a robe and she returns home. If the parents are longing 
for a son and if the child is a boy, as scon as he is born the boy is 
handed to the nurse and hidden, and instead of the child some cowdung 
is shoAvn to the mother.” The boy is then laid on a winnowing 
fan and is bonght from the nurse for Rs, and handed to his 
mother. At the same time the nurse bores both his ears with the end 
of an unhusked grain of rice. For five days after a birth the mother 
is fed on light food and the child on sugar and water. On the second 
day after the birth a trayfull of sugareandy among which five or 
seven rupees are laid are sent from the husband to the mother. 
On the morning of the fifth day, in the mother's parents' house five 


^ Movi water is prepared in the smaller fire temple or Agiari by beating; in water, 
accompanied with recitations of texts, twigs of the Persian horn Aselepias acida 
plant. The early Persians believed that the horn gave great energy to body and mind. 
An angel is believed to preside over the plant and the Rovi yast is devoted to its 
I)raises. The Persian horn is believed to be the same as the famous intoxicant the Vedic 
soma, 

2 Elderly Pdrsi wmmen say that this is done to prevent the mother from going into 
payjxysms of joy ^ or hysterics.^, This may also be done to guard the boy against the 
evil eye and evil spirits. The object. of showing the mother cowdung probably is that 
any evil which there may be in her glance may be driven out by the spii’it -scaring 
cowdung. Writb this practice of making a person" look at cowdung apparently as an 
evil-eye- scarcr compare the Hindu mother’s remark to any one who overpraises^ or as the 
5:cotch say forespeaks, their child, * Look at your foot, it is covered with excrement,’ 
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kinds o£ vegetables or ihdjis are cooked with, or without eggs or sheep’s 
brain^ fowls/ small roaiid cJiappdtis or cakes^ and sweet preparations 
of dry-ginger and ■wheat. These things are laid near the mo therms 
bed in the dishes in which they were cooked. Five cakes are set at 
the foot of each of the four bedposts, live are thrown on the bed, and 
a little of the cooked food is set in the mother^s dish. Then betel 
dry dates rice and redpowcler are dropped into the mother’s hands. 
The mother takes some redpowder and with it marks her brow, the 
legs of her cot, and the legs of the ehildd iron cradle. After this 
a kinswoman drops f rankincense on a fire-urn and declares that the 
fifth day Gt pacliori ceremony is over. Large quantities of all the 
cooked things arranged in separate dishes are sent to the husband‘’s. 
In some families, especially in villages, the mother is bathed fromhead 
to foot on the fifth day. If for any reason this ceremony is not 
performed on the fifth day it is performed on the tenth, and called 
damri. On the fifth or other convenient day an astrologer, who is 
either a Brahman or a Parsi priest, is called and told the hour of the 
chihBs birth. On hearing the hour the astrologer draws chalk-marks 
on a wooden board and tells the parents several names any of which 
will prove lucky to the child. The parents generally choose one of the 
names mentioned hy the astrologer. But if they are much set on some 
family name, they sometimes call the child by it, though the astrologer 
did not mention it.^ On the niglit of the sixth day lucky chalk-marks 
are drawn at the head of the mother’s bed, a nailless stool is set over the 
marks, and on the stool is placed a tray with a cocoanut some rice and 
betel and a blank pa|)er an inkstand and a reec]j)cn that the goddess 
Chhathi or Sathi that is ilother Sixth, may write the (diiLl s destiny. 
On the tenth a tray of sugar-cakes is sent from the husband’s to the' 
mother. Within twenty days of the birth presents called vadliam 
are sent from the husband’s, consisting chiefly of nnuiey to meet the 
charges to whicdi tlie wife’s family have been put, dresses for the child, 
and materials for a feast, spices, fowls, liquor, honey, and mutton, 
varying in value from Hs. 15 to Rs. 10th Up to the fortieth day 
the mother is kept in the Ijung-in room carefully tended but not 
allowed to move or touch anything. On the night after the fortieth 
day, the mother is bathed and purified and allowed to move among 
the people of the house. The sacred shirt and cord she wore at tlie 
time of the birth are buried, and all the furniture of the lying% 
room except the iron bedstead and cradle is given to perqJe of the 
sweeper caste. Before the cliild is six months old, and generally 

^ The names are either Persian or Hindu, The commonest Persian names for boys 
are Ardesliir, Bamonji, Belieramji, Honiiasji, Jehdngir, Kharsetji, KasurwAnji, and 
Sorabji j and for giiis Gulbai, Khurshedbab MebeVbAi, FirozbAi, and ShirinbAi. The 
commonest Hindu names for boys are BhikhAji, DadAVdidi, DhanjibhAi, DossabhAi, 
}euvarji, MAnekji, and llatanji ; and for girls MitbibAi, F>atanbai, BnpabAi, and 8onAbAi, 

Every PArsi male, when addressed in full, has three names, as Pestonji Eastomji 
Glwndf, Pestonji being the personal name, Eastomji the father*s name, and Ghandi 
literally grocer, the family name, which is generally taken from some craft or calling 
and which may he changed at the pleasure of the family. Bike the men PArsi women 
have three names, their personal name and their father’s name and surname till they 
marry, and after marriage the hnsband!s name and surname./ . Unlike a Hindu woman a 
PArsi woman does not change her personal name when she marries , 
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before the end of the first forty days, an astrologer, either a Parsi 
priest or a Brahman, is asked to prepare a horoscope. The horoscope, 
which is a roll of paper about nine inches wide and ten feet long, 
costs Ee. 1 to Es. 2, is kept with great care in a box or press, and, 
before a marriage is fixed, is compared with the horoscope of the other 
party to the engagement. Before any important undertaking the 
horoscope is read over to see what are the owner^s lucky days and 
times of life, and, if the owner falls seriously ill, the horoscope is 
examined to see whether he will get better or die J In the third or 
firth month after the birth of her child the mother goes to her husband'’s 
house, taking from her father dresses and toys for the child, a wooden 
cradle and bedding, and sugar-cakes and a basket of wheat. This 
presentation is called Joripori literally meaning cradle and its appurten- 
ances. On this day, or soon after, two ceremonies called Paili and 
are performed by way of thanksgiving. The paili consists 
of preparing sweet-balls and in the morning or evening carrying some 
to the sea or river side and throwing them into the water with a 
cocoanut sugarcandy and flowers as an offering to the water spirit. 
In the c/m/cZ/Mr ceremony turmeric and redpowder niarks are drawn 
on a wall of the room in which the ceremony is to be performed and in 
front of the marks small heaps of rice pulse and wheat are laid along 
a large low bench ; goblets filled with water are brought by married 
unwidowed girls and set near each heap in two or three piles, each pile 
topped with a cocoanut; and near the waterpots are laid red yarn, 
betel, dry dates, jasmin oil, and redpowder. Four young unmarried 
boys or girls, bathed and clean-dressed, are seated in a row in front of the 
bench, jasmin oil is rubbed on their hands^ their brows are marked with 
redpowder, and red yarn is wound round their right ears. ' They are 
served with cooked rice pulse milk and sugar which has previously been 
offered to the Mata or Mother that is to the spirit of the day, by 
throwing frankincense on a fire-urn in the room. The heaps of grain 
are given to the poor, and the other articles including the water in the 
goblets are thrown into the sea or into a river, 'i'he yellow and red 
wall marks remain for a week. Families who have adopted the new 
ideas have dropped the paili and chokhiar ceremonies. 

Married women who have been barren for some years sometimes 
promise, if a child is given them, to perform certain ceremonies. These 
promises are called gotlu or vows. The chief of these vows is the 
BeJieramini vow, under which, on the birth of a child the woman lives 
on fruit and water for twelve days and performs some of the following 
rites. On the twelfth day after the birth of a child a lamp fed with 
clarified butter, with a tiny yellow flag waving near it, is placed 
near the entrance to the house. In the room in which the child was 
bom are laid in a tray twelve twigs of the miikbush Opuntia 
vulgaris, twelve betelnuts and twelve betel-leaves, twelve dry dates, 
and some grain soaked in water. At midnight the mother with the 
child in her arms goes to the entrance of the house where are the lamp 


^ Except when a person dies old the lioroscope is generally destroyed after its owner’s 

'death,'''"' ' ' *" 
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and tbe flag, mbs some soot is given to ber from tlie lamp on 
her own and the chilcFs eyes and returns to her room. Then each of 
the twelve sets of the artieles in the tray are thrown near twelve 
entrances to the hoiise^^ and near each entrance an egg is broken. I bis 
has apparently also the object of guarding the child from the evil eye 
and evil spirits. The child who, in cases of vows like this/ has not 
yet been laid in the cradle is now placed in it. If a woman has 
taken the KhambcUini Goth or vow, as soon as the child is born 
a clay image is set opposite the mother'’s bed. Ilefore suckling 
the child, drinking water, or taking tnedieine or food the mother asks 
permission of the image to do so. If a woman has taken the Khardmi 
Goth or vow on the vsixtli day after the birth of the child, the men of 
the house must eat with bare heads. If they refuse some men are paid 
to eat with uncovered heads. Some Parsis make a compromise 
between the vow and their religious duty by eating with half of 
the head bare. When a boy whose mother has taken a K hards vow 
is married a goat is killed and the boy’s brow is marked with its 
blood. These vows if once taken become hereditary in the male line 
of a family, that is they have to be taken by the v/ives of the sons and 
grandsons, who have to perform the rite on the birth of every child. 
Still the woman who performed the last vow may at any time stop the 
practice by performing that is by throwing frankincense over a 
fire-urn, offering sweetmeats, and begging that hev descendants may 
be freed from the vow. When the child enters on its seventh month 
the sitting or Bssmt ceremony is performed. The child is dressed in 
a new silk frock and cap, its brow is marked wnth red powder, and it 
is made to sit on a stool placed on lucky chalk-marks. As it sits the 
child touches a coeoanut, which is then broken. The first l^irthday, 
and all birthdays to a less extent are days of joy and feasting, and 
friends and kinspeople send the child presents. 

Parsi boys and girls are received into the Zoroastrian faith 
between the age of seven and nine. The ceremony which consists of 
clothing the child with a sacred shirt called sadra'^ and a sacred cord 
called kusti,^ is the Navzot or making a new believer. On the day fixerd 
for the ceremony the house is set in order, the family dress in their 
gayest, and relations and friends are called and treated to a feast. About 
seven in the morning the child is seated on a stone slab, and, guided 


^ If a houzje lias less than twelve entrances the remaining sets are thrown in corners. 

' ‘ ? The sacred shirt or sadra t^’pifies the coat of mail with which the Zoroastrian 
withstands the attacks of the evil one. It is of very thin muslin for the rich and of 
•stronger texture for the poor ; it has short sleeves and falls a little below the hip. The 
cloth is brought from the market and the shirt is generally sewn by poor IMrsi women. 
It Cbsts 6 annas to Es. 3 each. The sacred cord is of wool and is made by tlie wives 
and daughters of Pirsi priests. A cord costs 6 annas to Es. 5. 

i ® In putting it on the cord is passed three times round the clnkPs waist. At the 
second round two knots are tied in front and at the end of the third round two knots 
are tied behind. While tying the first front knot the child says in his mind ‘ There is 
'only one God, and he is the creator of all good things/ When the second front knot 
is tied he says ^ The Mazdiashni religion is the, true religion.^ When the first back knot 
is tied he says * Zoroaster is the true prophet of God/ and when the second or last is tied 
‘ Through my whole life I will strive my utmost to do what is good and right.^ This 
practice .$s to be continued throughout life by ail every tim« or cord* is girded. 
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by a priest^ offers a prayer, thanMog God for tlie gift of life and for 
the beauty of the world.* The child chews a poraegraimte leaf swallow- 
ing the juice which, like the horn Aselepias ac'da juice, is believed to 
purify. After chewing the pomegranate leaf the child takes three sips 
of biilPs urine repeating between each sip the wwds ^ I drink 

to make my body clean and my soul holy.^ The ehiid then recites the 
or confession of sin, is undressed, rubbed with bulPs urine, and 
bathed -with cold or hot wnter w^armed by the priest, '\Yheii the 
bath or nahan ceremony is over the child is brought into the hall, 
where friends and kinspeople are seated on a large carpet. The child 
is set on a slightly raised central seat facing the east dressed in a 
trousers a cap and a muslin shouldercloth. The officiating priest sits 
in front of the child wdth other priests on either side of him. . The 
priests repeat the confession of sin, the child joining in the prayer, 
holding the sacred shirt in its left hand. When the ceremony is over 
the senior priest drawls near the child who rises and standing repeats 
the words ^The good, just, and true faith that has been sent by 
the Lord to his creatures is the faith wffiich Zarthost has brought. 
The religion is the religion of Zarthost, the religion of Ahuramazd 
given to Zarthost.-* As the child repeats these words the priest 
draws the shirt over its head. Then the child takes the sacred 
woollen cord in both hands, and the priest holding its hands, says 
* By the name of the Lord Ahuramazd, the magnificent the beautiful 
the unseen among the unseen. Lord help us.* When this is over 
the priest repeats the sacred-thread prayer in a loud voice, the child 
joining him. While the prayer is being recited, the sacred thread is 
wound round the child*s waist the ceremony ending by the child 
repeating the words ‘ Help me 0 Lord ! Help me 0 Lord ! Help* me 
0 Lord 1 I am of the Mazdiashni religion, the Mazdiashni religion 
taught by Zarthost/ The child is again seated and the cord-girding 
ends by the priest reciting blessings and throwing on the child’s head 
rice pomegranate-seed and cocoa-kernel. 

Village Parsis often marry their children while still in infancy. In 
days gone by children were sometimes conditionally contracted in 
marriage before they were born. When two farnilies agree in wishing 
their children to marry, they exchange their children’s horoscopes, which 
are sent to an astrologer^ generally a Pdrsi priest, who settles whether 
the marriage is likely to be fortunate. The offer of marriage may come 
either from the boy’s or from the girl’s family. It is generally made by 
the poorer family. If both families approve of the match and the 
stars are favourable the marriage is agreed to. Soon after on a lucky 
day, the women of the boy’s family go to the girl’s to return her 
horoscope. They take with them a suit of clothes, silver foot orna- 
ments^ for the girl, sugareandy, curds, and fish as emblems of good 
luck, and present the dress to the girl in front of a lighted ghi-i^A. 
lamp into which a rupee is dropped. The. cost of the clothes ranges 
from Rs, 15 to Rs, 100 and of the ornaments from Rs, 10 to Rs. 75. The 


The foot ornaments symbolise the girPs passing ixnder the lordship of her husband. 
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bearers of these presents are entertained by the girPs mother with 
sweetmeats and a few rupees are presented to each, the total varying 
in yakie from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30, According to her means the girl’s 
mother sends her future son-in-law a silver a gold or a diamond ring, 
a suit of clothes, and Rs, 5 to Rs. 25 in cash. This completes the 
betrothal which though not legally is practically binding. 

Daring the uncertain interval between the betrothal and the 
marriage presents of fish and other tokens of goodwill pass between 
the families. On a lucky day ten to fifteen days before the marriage 
comes the tnrmeric-pounding ceremony. At both houses kinswomen 
meet and choose four young married and nn widowed girls to pound 
turmeric and shake it in a winnowing fan, while songs are sung. 
After the turmeric-pounding the two families begin to lay in stores for 
the marriage feast. The time between the turmeric-pounding and the 
marriage day is set apart for merrymaking and during these days 
no ceremonies are performed in honour of the dead. About eight days 
before the marriage day comes the booth-building or maiidav ceremony. 
A Pdrsi with a shawl or a woman'^s silk robe wrapped round his 
head and a redpowder mark on his brow, digs a ];)it near the entrance 
to each house, some silver and gold are thrown into the pit, and mango 
and samri Prosopis spicigera twigs are planted in it. Red and yellow 
marks are made on the wall and near the hole frankincense is burned and 
songs are sung. Either before or after the turmeric-pounding, sometimes 
even on the marriage day, the Ada7*ni or inviting ceremony is performed. 
On the adarni day the mother of the boy with kinswomen and friends 
and with music goes to the girFs and dresses the girl in clothes and 
ornaments. The girTs mother entertains the party wi']h sweatmeats 
and presents the boy^s near kinswomen with dresses. Af ::er they leave, 
a party of kinswomen and friends set out from the girPs with 
clothes for the boy who in return presents the girls mother with a 
dress. Next day the girPs . mother returns this dress to the boy^s 
mother accompanying it with a few rupees, as it is thought wrong for 
the girPs parents to receive presents from the boy’s side. On the third 
day before the wedding a suit of clothes and a large silver coin, a 
Persian rlhal^ a Mexican dollar, or a five-franc piece, are sent to the 
bride, who wears the coin round her neck till the marriage ceremonies 
are over. Towards evening the women of the family seat the boy 
and girl in front of their respective houses, rub them with the turmeric 
which was pounded fifteen clays before, and bathe them with fresh 
water. When the bathing is over they are seated on a wooden nail-less 
stoob are lifted into the house by four married and unwidowed girls, 
and carried seven times round the lucky chalk-marks in the centre 
of the hall. A basin filled with clarified butter and raw sugar is held 
near them, frankincense is burnt before them, and they are asked 
to foretell what the various grains will cost during the year. If the 
bridegroom and bride are grown uj), the bridegroom's turban or the 
bride’s robe or sAri is laid on the wooden stool and carried round 
the chalk-marks. Next evening, in their own houses, the boy and 
the girl are again seated on stools and piles of sugar cakes and 
sweetbuns or polls are laid in front of them and yarn is wound 
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roxind them. The sugar cakes and buns are handed round among 
friends and relations, A small dish of Ahwhn mixed rice and pulse is 
cooked and in the mixture a lighted wick fed with clarified butter 
is set and placed near the boy or the girl. The feet of the boy 
or of the girl are made to rest on an earthen dish in which are a 
cowdung cake, a rice-biseuit safio^ and a gram-biscuit papat. Along 
with four married girls the boy and tbe girl are made to eat mixed 
rice and pulse I'hichri and gram biscuits. As they rise they are 
made to break the earthen dish under their feet ; the wick in the 
pulse and rice dish is put out^ and the pulse and rice is made into a 
ball and eaten by women as a cure for barrenness. The next day is 
spent in religious rites and ceremonies performed by priests or Moheds 
m honour of ancestral spirits who are called to bless the marriage. At 
the same time five seven or nine clay Jars filled with water are set 
in a row marked with yellow and red^ and crowned with rice-biscuits 
^gram-biscuits and sugared wheat-eakes. Some of the women hold a 
new sari or silk robe over the pots. One of the women beats a copper 
dish, and, calling them by name asks the ancestral spirits to attend. 
One woman comes running in barking like a dog. The other women 
drive her away, and with fun and laughing eat all the things they can 
lay their hands on. 

On the fourth day the marriage ceremony is performed. During 
these four days, if the families are rich, or only on the marriage 
day if they are poor, large parties of friends and kinspeople are 
asked to dine and sup. On the day before the feast the women of the 
family go to their female friends and ask them to join the marriage 
ceremonies and feastings. The men are called by a priest, who with a 
list of names goes from house to house and gives the invitation. 
Near relations and leading members of the community are visited and 
invited by the father or some member of the family. In towns 
some families send printed notes of invitation. At dawn on the 
wedding day the women of both families sit in their houses on a 
carpet, singing songs describing the festivities and asking blessingsd 


^ Tile following is the substance of one of the most popular marriage songs : 

^ O maidens, the luch-hringing sun hm risen ; he has risen on our joyful garden j he has 
risen at the gates of God. Now the cool west wind brings blessings, and tbe luck- 
bringing snn shines over the Fire-Tomple, over tbe sea, over tbe gates of the father and 
father-in-law, over tbe marriage porch, over tbe children and grandchildren, over the 
married women, over tbe whole families of tbe bride and bridegroom, over tbe neighbours 
and tbe streets and suburbs, over sovereign and subjects, over governors and officials, 
over mother-earth and over mjpuntaihs and hills. With fresh chamjpa and jasmin, with 
trays of pearis rice and redpowder, we welcome the sun and the west wind. How do 
we know that the joyful west wind blows ? By the note of the hoel on the mango-tree, 
by the song of the women in the bouse, by tbe noise of fifes and drums in tbe marriage 
porch, by the music of the fiute in tbe woods, by tbe clashing of cymbals in tbe marriage 
porcli, by the pearls strewn at the threshold, and by tbe trays full of chavipa flowers 
and crysantbemums. Now in the large ball where are trays of champa flowers and 
crysantbomums the father of tbe bride comes, tbe priests recite prayers, and tbe bride’s 
father gives alms and offers bright rupees* The mother of tbe bride wears a necklace of 
nine strings and tbe priest recites prayers over tbe bride and bridegroom ; tbe bx'ide’s 
inotber gives tbe priests presents of rupees and shawls and scarfs. The bride's mother 
gives coins shawls scarfs turbans rich robes and necklaces to the son-in-law and bis father 
and mother. In tbe evening the porch is adorned with sugarcandy betelnuts and leaves 
dry dates and nee. Nobles, merchants, and bankers attend and honour tbe wedding* 
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At tlieir homes the hride and bridegroom undergo the same purifica- 
tion as when they were invested with the sacred shirt and cord. At 
both houses carpets are laid and rows of benches are set in the 
streets and neighbouring verandas. About four in the afternoon 
the male guests dressed in white robes reacbing to their feet and 
girt round the waist with a long white eloth^ begin to come and 
take their seats on. the carpets and benches. While the guests are 
gathering, a party of women come from the bride^s to the bride- 
groom's, one of them bearing in a large tray presents of clothes and a 
silver or copper-brass hair-comb and a pot of curds^ and another 
carrying, one over the other, three water-pots filled with water, the 
topmost crowned by. a cocoannt. The water pots and the coeoanut are 
marked with red and yellow powder. This procession is called sopdra. 
While they stand at the door of the house the bridegroom’s mother or 
some other near relation waves over the head of the present-bringer a 
small tray filled with water and with a few grains of rice in it, throws 
the water at her feet and breaks an egg and a coeoanut. When they 
have entered the bridegroom is called to dip his fingers in the water 
goblets, and while he dips them he drops one to five rupees in the ^vater 
which belong to the bride’s sister. The women give and receive pre- 
sents and return to the bride’s. Between five and six in the evening 
the male guests who have met at the bridegroom’s with native music, 
and sometimes in the larger towns with music played on European 
instruments, follow the bridegroom and the high priest to the bride’s. 
Before the party starts a fisherwoman appears and holds a fish near the 
bridegi’oom for good luck, and for her service is given a few rupees. 
W'hen the bridegroom begins to move a coeoanut a few sugar-cakes and 
dry dates are waved round his head and thrown away. The bridegroom, 
who is called Var-R^ ja or the marriage chief, is dressed in new clothes, 
a Masulipatam cloth turban, a long white robe falling to his ankles 
with a strip of white cloth about a foot broad wound many times round 
his waist, a shawl thrown over his left arm, a garland of flowers 
round his neck, a red mark on his brow, and a bouquet and coeoanut in 
his right hand. Sometimes the bridegroom goes to the bride’s on horses 
back, his place in the procession being after the male and before the 
female guests. The female guests follow the men, the bridegroom’s 
mother leading them holding in her hands a large brass or silver salver 
containing a pare or paper-cone of sugarcakes betelnuts and leaves 
dry dates and rice with a suit of clothes for the bride and jewels 
generally worth Rs. '300 to Rs. 1000. At every street corner, to. 
appease evil spirits, a coeoanut is waved round the bridegroom’s head, 
broken, and thrown away. On reaching the bride’s the bridegroom 
is led to the door, the men of his party take their seats on carpets 
and benches, and the women stand behind the bridegroom at the 
door. At the threshold, * as the bridegroom enters, the bride’s mother 
waves seven times round his head a copper-brass plate with rice and 
water in it, throws the contents under his feet, breaks an egg and a 
coeoanut, and welcomes him into the house asking Mm to set his right 
foot first and puts a ring on his finger. The bridegroom’s father 
seats the bride on his lap if she is a child, and presents her with gold 
and silver ornaments. After this the wedding ceremony begins. 
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Bouquets and betel-leaf are handed to all male guests. The women 
sit round on earx5ets, and in the centre the bride and bridegroom are 
seated on chairs facing each other. Their right hands are tied 
together with cotton thread and a curtain-like cloth is held between 
them. One j)riest posts himself near the bride and another near the 
bridegroom. While reciting prayers they pass twisted thread seven 
times round the bidders and bridegroom’s chairs. When this is over 
the bride and bridegroom are shown a small basin containing elaiified 
butter and molasses, one of the priests drops benjamin on a fire 
censer, and the bride and bridegroom throw rice over each other. 
W'hoever is quickest in throwing the rice is supposed to be likely to 
rule. The guests closely watch their movements and reward their 
sharpness by laughter and applause. When the rice-throwing is over 
the bride and bridegroom are set side by side, two priests stand before 
them with a witness on each side holding brass plates full of rice. 
The two priests pronounce the marriage blessing in old Persian and 
Sanskrit, at each sentence throwing rice on the bride’s and the 
bridegroom’s heads.^ At intervals in the midst of the blessing the 


The words of the marriage prayer are: In the Name of God. May the 
Creator Ahuramazd give you many children, with male grandchildren, much food, 
friends with heartpleasing body and face, walking through a long life for a hundred 
and fifty years. On the day N.N., in the month N.N., in the year N,N,, since 
the king of kings the ruler Yazdezard of the stock of fc^^sdn, a congregation is come 
together in the circle of the fortunate town N.N. , according to the law and custom 
of the good Mazdayacnian religion, to give this maiden to a husband. This maiden, 
this woman, N.N. , by name, according to the contract of two thousand Nisapurian 
gold dinars. 

Bo you join with your relations in agreement for this marriage, with honourable 
mind, with the three words, to promote their own good deed for the believing N.N. 
this contract for life ? Bo you both accept the contract for life with a fair mind 
that to both of you pleasure may increase ? 

^ In the name and friendship of Ahuramazd. Be ever shining, ever increasing, ever 
victorious. Learn purity. Be worthy of praise. May the mind think good 
thoughts, the tongue speak good words, the works be good. May wicked thoughts 
haste away, wicked words he lessened, wicked works be burnt. Be purity praised 
and sorcery scared. Be a Mazdayacnian. Accomplish works according to thy mind. 
Win for thyself property by right-dealing. Speak truth with the rulers and be obedi- 
ent. Be modest with friends clever and well-wishing. Be not cruel. Be not wrath- 
ful. Commit no sin through shame. Be not covetoms. Turment not. Cherish not 
envy ; be not haughty ; treat no one despitefully 5 cherish no lust. Rob not the pro- 
perty of others ; keep thyself from the wives of others. Bo good works with good 
energy. Impart to the Yazatiis and the faithful (of thine own). Enter into no strife 
with a revengeful man. Be no companion to the covetous. Go not in the same way 
with the cruel. Enter into no agreement with one of ilh\fame. Enter into no work 
Avith the unskilful. Combat adversaries with right. Go with friends as is agreeable 
to friends. Enter into no strife with those of evil repute. Before an assembly speak 
only pure words. Before kings speak with moderation, From ancestors inherit a 
good name. In nowise displease thy mother. Keep the body pure in justice. 

Be of immortal body like Kai-Khosru. Be of uuderstanding like Kdus. Be shining 
as the Sun. Be pure as the Moon. Be renowned as Zarthost. Be powerful as 
Kustam. Be fruitful as the earth. Let your friendship with friends brothers wife 
and children he as the union of body and soul. Keep always the right faith and a good 
character. Recognise Ahuramazd as ruler and Zarthost as lord, and put an end to 
Ahrimdn and the evil spirits. 

May Ahuramazd send you gifts, Bahman thought, Ardibehist speech, Sliarevar works, 
Spend^rmad wisdom, Khordfid sweetness and fatness, Amerdad fruitfulness. May 
Ahuramazd bestow gifts on you, Adar brightness, Ardvisfira purity, the £:‘un rule, the 
Moon increase, Tir liberality, G osh temparance. May Ahuramazd give you gifts, Mithra 
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bridegroom and bride are asked in Persian, Have you chosen her? 
and Have you chosen him? They answer in Persian or if they are 
too young their mothers answer for them ‘I have chosen.'’ When the 
marriage blessing is over the bride’s sister under the pretext of 
washing the bridegroom’s feet with milk, steals one of his shoes and 
does not let it go till she is given a rupee. The bridegroom, leaving 
the bride at her father’s house, starts for his own house with his friends 
and a bright array of torches. A feast is given at both houses and 
about midnight the bridegroom goes back to the bride’s with some 
friends. The whole marriage ceremony described above is repeated. 
When this is over the bridegroom’s and bride’s robes are knotted 
together and the whole party returns with them to the bridegroom’s.^ 
The bride and bridegroom are made to feed each other from a dish of 
rice curds and sugar called dahi kumlo literally curds, and they hunt 
for a ring which each in turn hides in the dish and then gamble to show 
who is quicker and luckier. On the marriage evening friends and 
relations present shawls and rupees to the parents of the bridegroom 
and bride. The presents are carefully noted that on like occasions 
suitable return presents may be made. On the eighth morning after 
the wedding the wife goes to her parents’ house and returns . in the 
evening wi-th a large vessel filled with wheat having its mouth 
covered with silk. Prom both houses sweet-bread and other choice 


fortune, Srosli obedience, Easn conduct, Farvardin strength, .Belirdm victory, Edm 
joy, Bad might. May Ahuramazd bestow gifts on you, Din wisdom and majesty, 
Arshesangmud skill, Astat virtue, Asmdn activity, Zamiad firmness, Mahrespant 
forethought, Aiidrdn beauty of body. 

Good art thou : mayest thou maintain that which is better for thee than the good, 
since thou fittest thyself worthily as aZaota (performer of religions ceremonies). Mayest 
thou receive the reward which is earned by the Zaota as one who thinks speaks and does 
good. ■ 

May that come to you which is better than the good ; may that not come to yon which 
is worse than the evil ; may that not come to me which is worse than the evil, b’o may 
it happen as 1 pray. Spiegel's Ave.sta, 173 - 175. 

1 The girl's portion of the presents is sent with her either at this time or four days before 
or on the morning of the marriage day. The girl's portion includes a bedstead, a box or 
press, a cane basket, cooking and water vessels filled with wheat or rice, a pot of raw- 
sugar, a tray of sugarcakes, a thin green bamboo, and a suit of clothes for the boy and his 
relations, the whole worth Es. 150 to Rs. 500 or more. During the first year after 
the betrothal on twenty-one occasions presents are sent to the girl’s house by the boy's 
parents and on five occasions presents are sent to the boy's house by the girl's parents. 
The twenty-one occasions on which presents are sent to the girl's house by the hoy's 
parents are, on the betrothal day when returning the horoscope ; on the Adami or the 
fifth day preceding the marriage day ; on the Varni or the fourth day preceding the 
marriage day ; on the Navazot or initiation ; on the evening of the marriage day ; 
on the midnight of the marriage day ; on the Vdrovdr or eighth day after the 
marriage j on the husband’s birthday ; on the first new-moon day ; on Jamshedi 
Navroz ji on Meher Jasan ; on Ahsln Jasan^on Adar Jasan; on Bahman Jasan; on 
Zoroaster's anniversary ; on Nayroz the last day of the year ; on Khordadsal ; on Eoli ; 
on Cocoanut Day ; on Dassara ; and on Dewali. 

The five occasions on which presents of clothes are sent to the boy's house by the 
girl's parents are, the Kavzot 5 the Adarni j the evening of the marriage day ; the Navroz 
the last day of the year ; and the husband's birthday. All the presents made to th§ wife 
are returned to the husband if she dies before him, and remain with the wife if the 
husband dies before her. During the lifetime of husband and wife all presents, either of 
clothes or ornaments, made to the wife at the time of her marriage or on the occasions 
above mentioned, though at her disposal j^or use on other subseq[uent festive occasions, 
remain in the custody of her parents so long as the parents are alive. 
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dishes are taken to the sea or to a river side and offered to the water 
spirits. In the evening at both houses relations and friends are feasted. 
On the first Behrani that is the twentieth day of the month after the 
\v edding^ friends and relations are called to a feast. No chairs or tables 
are used at wedding feasts. K strip of cloth half a yard wide is spread 
on the ground and the guests take their places in a row. The women 
and children dine first and when they have dined the men are called. 
Before each guest a piece of plantain or other leaf is spread ^ aiid^ on 
the leaf, the servants lay a portion of each course. 'When all the courses 
are served the guests begin to eat. While the male guests are 
eating^ small copper cups of the size of wine glasses are filled with 
mowra Bassia latifolia liquor and the toast ^ Glory to God-^ is drunk. As 
soon as this toast is drunk the cups are refilled and four more toasts, 

^ The Bride and Bridegroom ^ The Pire Temple ^ ^ The Host ' and 
^The Guests^ generally follow. What with presents of dresses and 
ornaments, with feasting and other charges, the poorest Parsi can 
hardly marry his son for less tlian Rs. 400 or his daughter for less 
than Es, 250. A middle class marriage costs Rs.800 to Es. 1200 
and a rich marriage Es. 1500 to Rs. 4000.^ 

Among Parsis polygamy is forbidden. The authority of religion and 
custom which was against polygamy was often set aside till polygamy 
was made illegal under the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act (XXV.) of 
.1865, When a wife or a husband dies remarriage is allowed and 
practised. The marriage of a bachelor and a maid and the marriage of 
'a widower and a maid are called SM/ia; 2 ra?i or royal marriage 5 the 
remarriage of a widow, whether she marries a bachelor or a widower, is 
called Gliakdrzan marriage or Nantra.^ A widow^s marriage differs 
from a maiden’s marriage in the following particulars. The ceremony 
is performed once not twice and at midnight instead of in the evening. 
Duringthe ceremony the bride should be helped by a remarried widow 
and not by a virgin or an unwidowed woman. The sari or robe which the 
bride 'wore during the ceremony is washed as soon as the ceremony is 
over, as it is unlucky for any one to use it before it is washed ; while 
the blessings are being repeated the rice is thrown from below instead 


^ Tlie cliief details are : Dress Ks. 200 to Rs. 300, oraaments Rs. 500 to Rs« 2000, 
iind feasting’ Rs. 700 to Rs. 1000. 

® These are the only two forms of marriage at present in use among Oxijardt Pdrsis. 
From the Bamyets ov Precepts, of which an account is given under Religion (Above 
page 212) it seems that in earlier times there were five forms of marriage : (1) PadshazaUj 
the royal wedding the same as Shdhdzan^ that is the first marriage of a hoy and girl. Ic 
is recognised in both worlds. The merit of good deeds performed hy a child born of this 
marriage redound to the parents, (2) Tuhzan-. If a man has a daughter and no son 
the marriage of the daughter is called Yuhmn^ because her son will he adopted hy her 
father and made his heir, (3) Chedkarzan or the marriage of a widow with a widower. 
(4) Setarzan, If an unmarried boy dies a girl is at once united to him as his wife and 
their names are pronounced together as husband and wife in the boy^s funeral service. 
The girl can remarry but only in the widow-marriage form. (5) Khudmli-rm-zan 
‘literally girTs choice is a marriage made not by the parents but by the girTs choice. 
The Ravayets or Precepts order the high priest to unite such a pair even though the 
parents object. After the birth of a child from this union a second marriage ceremony 
'should be performed. The second ceremony is given the rank of Shdhdzan or Pddsha- 
zm that is of a first marriage.' 
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of from above as m the royal or maiden^s wedding. The dress to be 
presented to the bride is not taken in a salver as in a maiden s wedding 
bnt in a deep basin, so that it may not be seen. When a bachelor 
marries a widow, on the evening before the wedding he is married with 
Shdhdzan or royal rites to a twig of the samri Prosopis spieigera 
tree and at midnight is married to the widow with the second 
marriage rites. No children of the remarrying pair may be present 
during the remarriage ceremony, as it is believed that if any are 
present disagreements will arise between the children and the stepfather 
or stepmother/ 

p When life has gone the body is washed, carried to the ground floor 
of the house, dressed, wrapped in old f reshly- washed white cotton cloth, 
j and laid in a corner of the front hall either full length or with the 

j legs crossed. When the floor of the hall is of earth the spot on which 

the body is to be laid is marked off by drawing a line round it. 
The surface of the enclosed space is broken and on it the body is 
laid. If the floor is of cement or of stone the body is laid on one or two 
stone slabs which are set on the floor, and the ground covered by the 
slabs is marked off by a line drawn with an iron nail. A wooden floor, 

- either plain or covered with stone slabs is never used for laying out the 

s dead. The body is laid north and south with the feet towards the north . 

; A lamp fed with clarified butter is kept burning at the head and a 

I priest repeats prayers and burns sandalwood and benjamin in a censer 

in front of the body. Except when a death happens at right the body 
should be carried to the Tower of Silence as soon as possible after 
‘ death. The bier-bearers must always be Pirsis. They are known as 
JSFasesdldrs^ and are paid and set apart as body -carriers by the Parsi 
Panchdyet or local board. When the Tower of Silence is at a distance, 
the body is sometimes carried in a bul lock cart, which is immediately after 
broken to pieces and buried near tbe Tower. When a body is carried on 
men’s shoulders the number of bearers must not be less than four in the 
case of an adult or two in the case of a child. When the body is taken 
in a cart the number of bearers must be not less than two. In places 
within easy distance of a Tower of Silence, the bearers bring an iron 




^ Most of tlie iiarticiilars in which widow-mamago cereraonies differ from the 
ceremonies in a marriage between a bachelor and a maid seem traceable to the fear of 
the spirit of the first husband which is strong among all classes, of Hindus. Details are 
given in the Shold-x^ur Gaiietteer, XX, 534- 527, 

2 The Nasesdlars are always laymen. The priestly class is entirely free from tlnv 
duty of carrying i^ie dead. Poor and destitute laymen become body-carriers. Washing 
the dead, carrying them to the Tower of Silence, and keeping the Tower in order, Pdrsis 
consider defiling duties. After he touches a dead body until he has been purified the 
body-carrier remains aloof and is not allowed to touch anything or anybody. After he 
has pnrified himself by rubbing himself with cow’s urine and washing with water tlie 
Nasesjildr mixes freely with other F^rsis except that at public dinners they eat by 
themselves at a distance from the rest. The office is not hereditary. Bearers were 
formerly paid by the mourning family, Now they receive fixed monthly wages, and are 
servants of the Ftoi local boards who distribute them according as their services are 
required. When carrying the dead the Nasesfil^rs are dressed in white, and they either 
wear gloves and stocMngs or wrap linen round their hands and feet. Their every-day 
dress is like that of other laymen, except that they are not allowed to shave either the - 
head or the face. Before he becomes a body -carrier a Hases^Ur goes through the 
cleansing ceremony, 
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bier and lay it near tbe body. The bier is a plain iron bedstead without 
the canopy, standing about sis inches from the ground and with two 
lono- side-rods to rest on the bearers' shoulders. The women of the 
faimly and their friends sit on carpets within doors a little way from 
the body wailing and crying. The men and their friends sit outside 
and in the streets in long rows on benches or on carpets. A number 
of priests attend and say the prayers for the dead. Two of them, chosen 
for the occasion, stand at the threshold opposite the body and the bier, 
and begin reciting the Ahunvat Gdtha a portion of the Yasna which is 
called In the midst of the recitation the two priests turn 

round, the attendants lay the body on the bier,_and a dog is brought to 
Ic ok on the face of the dead and drive away eril spirits. Then the two 
priests again turn towards the body and recite. When the reciting is 
over the priests leave the door, and the wailing and crying which has 
ceased for the time begins afresh. The male friends _ of the dead go to 
the door, bow, and in token of respect for the dead raise their two hands 
from the floor to their heads. After the body is laid on the bier it is 
covered with a sheet from head to foot. The two attendants bring the 
bier out of the house, hokliug it low in their hands, and make it over to 
four more hearers outside, who like the two attendants are dressed in 
freshly-washed white clothes. All the men present stand while the 
body is taken from the house and bow to it as it passes. The body is 
carried feet foremost, and after the body follow priests in tbeir white 
dress, and after the priests the friends of the dead. All walk in couples, 
each couple holding the ends of a handkerchief. At the Tower or Silence, 
which is generally some way from the town, the bier is set down at a 
little distance from the door. When all have again bowed to the dead, 
the bier is taken by the bearers into the Tower where the body is lifted 
from the bier and laid on the inner terrace of the Tower. The clothes 


1 The Pteis call the Tower of Silence Dokhvia a Zend word meaning tomb. Before 
the foundations of a Tower of Silence are laid a circle representing the outside wall of the 
Tower is marked on the ground and in the centre a deep pit is dug. This_ when lined 
with masonry becomes the central pit Ww-ndM-r of the Tower. All along the cwcumference 
a ditch, is dug wide enougli to hold tho foiiiidoftioix of tho Powor 'waii* Llien at eaoli 
of the four corners, in the south-east south-west north-west and north-east a ditch is dug 
connecting the central pit and the circumference* On the day fixed for laying* tU© 
foundation a large number of people meet. Two specially purified priests go into tlie 
central pit and drive a long iron nail into the bottom of the pit and afterwards drive a 
similar iron nail at the south-east south-west north-west and north-east points of the 
circumference* In the part of the circumference between each of these fonr eorner 
doints the priests drive in qumeunx order two rows of smaller nails, five nails in the 
inner and four nails in the outer row* Along each side of the four ditches which join 
the « central pit with the circumference, they fix thirty -two nails, and drive a nail at the 
end of the connecting ditches nearest to the central pit. In all three hundred and one 
nails are driven into the ground. A long piece of yarn prepared by twisting together 
a hundred-and-one threads is first passed by the two priests through a hole in the big 
nail at the south-east and to this nail one end of the threads is tied. The pnests then 
draw the thread south out and in along the nine nails up to the big nail at the south-west 
corner, then along the nine nails up to the big nail at the north-west corner, then along 
the nine nails to the big nail at the north-east corner, and so along the last nine 
nails back to the big nail at the south-east corner. A second round is repeated in 
the same order. In the third round the priests again start from^ tlie^ south-east nail 
hut first go along thirty-two nails on either side of the first connecting ditch and the nail 
at the top of it j then to the nine nails at the south up to the big south-west nail and along 
the thirty-two nails on either side of the second connecting ditch and the nail at the top 
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are torn oil and the body is left to the vnlttires. -^^ter the body is laM 
in the Tower, before th% retnrirto their homes each of the tunerai party 
has a little cow’s urine poured into the palm of his left hand and reeitts 
the Neranq prayer. They wash their face hands and feet at a well 
near the Tower, and repeat the liusti prayer. They then go home. On 
reaching home they do not enter the house till they have again 
washed their face hands and feet and again repeated the A«sft pravei. 
They then enter the house and at once bathe and change their clothes. 
Men who have been at a funeral cannot eat work or mix with their 
friends till they have bathed, and theirnlothes mu>t he washed berore 
they are again used. When a married man dies his widow at 
once breaks her glass bangles and in their stead wears gold or silver 
bracelets. While she remains a widow, that is until she remarries, a widow 
does not take part in any ceremonies connected with joyf ul occasions. 
Every morning for three days after a death rice is cooked and laid 
in the veranda for dogs to eat. The place in the house where the body 
was laid is railed off and is not used for one month if the death oeeuis 
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I* ninp Tifiils at the west up to the hig north-west nail and along the 

Sle^of the third connecting ditdi and the nail at the top of it, and then 
nails on either side of ^ along the thirty-two 

along the nine ^ ^f^ch and the nail at the top of it ; then along the nine 

nails on either side ot the tourtn a ^ 

tW^clSed^otieU' vail in the centre of the pit, and ail that remains of the 
threaa is carriea xo „ foundation ceremony. During the whole process 

yarn IS wound round It. the t^o priests Continue to recite 

sLwdt® xt's" A dia-nin is attached showing the position of the 301 nails, ^le central 
sacred texts. A a ^ circumference is lined with masonry to a depth of six 

"f'^ot th to the level of the pit mouth. This 

to eight ‘I. slabs which converge from the circumference to the centre 

platform is paved drain to the centre. Round the outer edge 

leaving from view. The tower is entered through a high iron 

ir tfXeh noad bodies are laid upon the stone platform 

door to whicn a m„n . ^ j into three concentric rows, the outer- 

which IS ahont 300 feet « ouomnie^^^ innermost for children. After the flesh is 

i^tpu^hv fte’^ltnres\he dry hones are thrown into the central pit which ,s oonnoctM 
eaten hy the vultures h -x-u huilt at some distance from the tower. At 

by fronting the entrance of the tower, is a vaulted build- 

some distance hey ond those weM through 

closed even to Parsis except to tte coipw heawrs or 

showing the inner arrangements Tower of l^ilence. The belief is general that to 

thefOTudationStoweC^^ oleansesfrom sin-and that any one who 

the first body that is laid in a ne exposed is a young person many Pdrsi 

oftheTowpheayoungperson Ifthe&^bod^^ . 

hoys and prls will die. The hrs y next best corpse with which 

because, it is said, ^eatl^as few * because in that case life has scarce begun, 

to open a tower is the tady of an iniam, o e ^ 

Another beHef about c^vldren is that the m^her 

Retails are given in Appendix II. page 252, 
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between the eighth and tbe twelftb month of the year and for ten days 
if the death ocenrs between the first and the seventh month.^ During 
the time the place is thus set apart a lamp is kept burning on it and a 
jar filled with water and with flowers in its mouth is set w^here the head 
of the deceased lay. 

About three in the afternoon of the third day after death a meeting 
is held in the house of mourning. The guests seat themselves on 
benches chairs and carpets, and recite prayers of repentance on behalf 
of the dead. While the guests are praying, two priests if the dead was 
married and one priest if the dead was unmarried, lay several trays of 
flowers and one or two censers or incense-burners in front of the spot 
where the body was laid, or in the hall of the fire -temple, and, standing 
opposite the censer and flowers, recite prayers. When the prayers are 
over, the son or the adopted son of the deceased bows before the high 
jpriest, who makes him promise to perform all religions rites for the dead,^ 
The friends of the deceased then read a list of charitable contributions 
in memory of the dead. This ceremony is called TJthamna Rising 
from mourning. The flowers in the trays are handed round and the 
people are sprinkled with rosewater and retire. To the priests and 
the poor the rich distribute alms and sacred shirts. Next morning 
before dawn, white clothes, cooking and drinking vessels, fruit and wheat 
cikes called clarim are consecrated to the dead in the fire-temple. A 
suit of clothes and a set of vessels ai’e given to the family priest. The 
rest are used by the family and the fruit and cakes are eaten. After 
this is over, about four in the morning the grief-raising ceremony 
is repeated. For three days after a death except for dogs no food 
should be cooked in the house of mourning. What food is required 
is as a rule sent cooked by near relations. During the three first days of 
mourning no relation of the dead, wherever he may be, eats flesh. 
For the first ten days and sometimes longer, female friends and 
relations come to the house of mourning and are received in the hall by the 
women of the house, and remain there from morning to noon. Similarly 
kinsmen and friends call at the house for a few minutes in the morning 
and evening for the first three days. They are received by the men of 


^ The proper reason why the spot where the dead lay is so much longer unclean, that 
is haunted, during^ the latter part of the year than during the earlier months is that 
during the southing of the^ sun the great spirit-scarer, as his scaring power grows 
less the power of the spirits increases and the dead refuses to leave his old home. 
Hindus preserve the same belief by saying that during the later or southing months 
heaven's gates are closed and the dead cannot get in. But according to the Pdrsi 
scriptures the soul departs from this world on the dawn of the fourth day. The 
ground remains unclean because of the * Baruze nasas' tbe evil spirit that haunts burial- 
grounds or grounds where a corpse has lain, or in other words, the contamination of the 
earth and the air caused by a corpse* This < Baruze’ is scared away by the spirit- 
scaring sun, or the contamination is removed by the drying power of the sun. This 
power is weaher during the southing of the sun, or during the later part of the year 
than during the earlier months, and hence the ground is considered as remaining unclean 
longer in the former than in the latter case. 

® F;irsia believe that a man cannot be saved unless be has a son. If be has no son a 
r/irsi must adopt one of bis blood relations, or failing that a distant relation, or failing 
that any Zoroastrian. The adoption must ho declared at the uthamna or third day 
ceremony. ■ 
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tlie house aud seated in the veranda or near the veranda on carpets 
benches or chahs. At morning, noon, evening, midnight and at four in 
the morning priests are engaged to recite prayers during the three first 
days. On the fourth day a feast is held especially for priests, and friends 
are also asked to join in it. A little of the food cooked on this day is 
sent to all relations and friends who make a point of eating or at least 
of tasting it. On the tenth and the thirtieth day after death, the 
death-day in each month for the first year and every yearly death-day 
ceremonies in honour of the dead are p'erformed. 
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SECTION IX.-COMMUNIT¥. 

Till a.d. 1865 in all parts of Gnjar^L and still in parts of the province 
which belong to the G^ekw4r, local councils called aiijimdns or 
panchdyets settled all Parsi social and religious disputes, Iha.d. 1855 
the spread of European ideas and the decline of the power of the leading 
families among the Bombay P4rsis resulted in the formation of a 
P4rsi Law Association. After ten years^ as the representations of this 
body seemed to express the wish of the more powerful and intelligent 
section of the community^ Government passed two Acts^ the Parsi 
Marriage and Divorce Act of 1865and the Pdrsi Succession Act of 1865, 
defining amending and making conformable to P4rsi customs the 
law relating to P4rsi marriage, divorce, and succession. Since 1865 
the Pdrsi communities in Imperial Gujarat bring all disputes regarding 
marriage and succession to the regular law courts, where, in accord- 
ance with the procedure provided under these Parsi marriage and 
succession acts, the Judge is aided by Pdrsi delegates nominated by 
Government after consulting the leaders of the local community. In 
the Parsi settlements within the limits of the Gaekwdr’^s territory, 
disputes regarding marriage are still settled by the local councils. In 
Navsdri, which is the earliest and one of the most important Parsi 
settlements, the council or anjumdn is composed of the high priest 
dastiiTj and the leading priestly family of the desdis as chief 
members, and the representatives of some other priestly families as 
members. If the matter in dispute touches the excommunication of a 
member of the community or some other point of public importance, 
the meetings are attended by all adult male P4rsis. Meetings to allow 
remarriage, to hear complaints of priestly irregularities, and other 
matters of less importance are attended only by the leading members. 
The local council of Navsari has the special power of forbidding the 
marriage of a widow or a widower unless the council is satisfied that ail 
claims for ornaments or clothes brought by the relations of the former 
wife or husband have been settled. In Navs4ri and other Parsi. 
settlements in G4ekw4r territory the local council anjumdn regulates 
the succession to property and in disputed cases decides who shall be 
declared the adopted son. In marriage disputes it tries to effect a 
friendly settlement of quarrels between husbands and wives and 
exercises a check on bigamy. The council has not power to annul a 
marriage with a second %\rife during the lifetime of a former wife, but, 
on pain of being cut off from all social and priestly rites and from the 
use of the fire-temple during his life and of the Tower of Silence after 
his death, they can force the bigamous husband to provide a maintenance 
for his first wife. Since the passing of the Pilrsi Marriage and 
Succession Acts of 1865 none of these powers have been exercised by 
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tlie local coimcils in Imperial Gujarat. In fact the local councils in 
Imperial Gujardt now occupy only the position of trustees of the 
public funds belonging to the several communities. The funds 
of the Surat Parsis have been in charge of the trustees of the Parsi 
Panchayet at Bombay since a.d. 1841, the leading Pdrsis of Bombay 
having largely contributed towards its endowment. The disposal of 
the annual income from these funds is in the hands of a body 
of nine of the leading Parsis of Surat, who hold office for life. 
Appointments to vacancies in this body are made by the surviving 
members subject to approval of the trustees of the Parsi Panchdyet at 
Bombay, who have the right of veto. In Broach Ahmeddb^d and other 
towns and centres where Parsis are numerous enough to have a local 
council the councillors are wealthy and influential priests or laymen. 
The powers which all local councils exercise are at present confined to 
the management of public funds, care of the Towers of Silence, control 
over the establishments (including corpse-hearers) connected with the 
Towers, and the carrying out of the Gahambar feasts. Subscriptions to 
public funds among the Parsis of Gujardt are mostly the result of 
alms which their sacred books enjoin Pdrsis to make on joyful family 
occasions and on the third day after a death. The chief uses to 
which the Parsi public subscriptions are put are charitable allowances 
of food and clothes to poor and needy Parsis, maintaining P^rsi schools, 
meeting the expenses of the six Gahambars or yearly feasts, and main- 
taining public Fire-temples and Towers of Silence and the establish- 
ments of corpse-bearers. In all these works of charity or public 
usefulness the Gujardt Parsis are helped by the Bombay Pdrsis. 
Many of the most prosperous families of Bombay Parsis have moved 
from Gujardt to Bombay within the last century and a half. Many 
Bombay families keep up house and other hereditary property in 
Gujarat and the whole Bombay community at all times and especially 
in times of distress have freely lent their help to the Parsis of Gujarat. 
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ATESH BEHBlMS. 


No. 


PLACa. 


Bombay 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 

NaveS-n 

Surat 


Ditto 


Foundeb. 


Dady Nuserwanji 

Sons of the late Horraas- 
ji Bomanji VVadia. 

Framji Cursetji_, and Rug. 
tamji Cowasji and Da- 
dabhoy Rustam ji Ba- 
riaji. ' 

Subscription 

Desiii Cursetji Temuljt 
and Anj liman, 

Jaiji Diulabhoy Nasser- 
wan ji Mody. 

Pcstonji Kalabbax Vakil 


Date, 

Rh marks. 

A.D. 


29th Sept. 1783. 

Consecrated ac- 
cording to Kad- 
lui rites. 

17th Nov, 1830. 

Consecrated ao- 
cording to Sheu- 
sai rites. 

13th Dec. 1845. 

Consecrated ac- 
cording to Kad- 
mi rites. 

17th Oct. 1897. 

SheriRai. 

2nd Doc. 1705. 

Ditto, 

19th Nov- 1823. 

Ditto, Repaired 
by Motiibai Wa- 
dia on 20th Feb, 
1897. 

5th Dec. 1823. 

Kadmi. Repaired 
by Hormasji Na- 
sarwanji Vakil bn 
5th Nov. 1888, 


^'tivdda 1 Anjimiaii i j The first Atesl 

Behram was consecrated at Sanjdn, It was removed to Baharat, BSnsda 
Navsari, and lastly to Udvada on the 28th Got, 1742, where it still exists. Th< 
first buildiug for its accommodation was built by Minocher Boman o: 
Nargol. The second by Bbickaji Edulji of Surat in or about A. n 1770 Tin 
third by Jamsotji N.mabhoy Guzder of Bombay m a.d. 1812 or 1815. Tht 
fourth by Dadabhoy and Maneherji Pestonji Wadia on the 27th March 1830 
And the fifth and latest bv Motliha? Jel^ano-ir Wa/Uo rt,t fUa <ne.+ icnj 


luui ujii juttuauxiuy uuu maiicnurji x'estonji wattia on the 27th March 183 
And the fifth and latest by Motiibai Jehangir Wadia on the 31st Oct. 1894, 


AGliililS. 


1 

Aden 

Cowasji Dinshaw Aden- 
walla . 

Cursetji Byramji Nana- 
Tati* 

8th Oct. 1883, 


2 

Ahmeddbdd 

17tb July 1816 

Re-built by Now- 
roji and Jehan- 
gir Pestonji Va- 
kil, 11 th April 
1884, 

3 

Ahmednagar 

Jamsetji Pestonji Plan- 
tin,' „ 

4th May 1847, 


4 

Akola 

Khafn Bahadur Dustur 
Nosherwaoji Jamaspji 
and brothers. 

loth Nov. 1869. 

Re-built by the 
same gentlemen, 
9th Nov. 1891. 

5 

Amroli near Surat. 

Sons of the late Hor- 
masji Bomanji Wadia, 

30th Oct. 1837. 

Re-built by Kan- 
jibhoy Dorabji, 
23rd Dec. 1893. 

6 

Ankleswar near 

Broach. 

Nursung Dhanpdl 

1515 ... ... 

Re-built by Mer- 
wanji Hormasji 
Fraser, 27th Api. 
1861. 


Ar5.jan near Surat. 

Jamsetji Jijibhoy 

19th June 1827. 


8 

Badn§,ra 

Subscription ... 

2l8t Dec, 1889. 


9 

Balsar ... 

Hormasji Bhiccaji Ohi* 

Dec. 1820. 


10 

Ditto ... ... 

noy. 

Mbtabhoy Shapurji ... 

9th June 1850. 


11 

Ditto 

Nowroji Pestonji San- 

13th Jan. 1880. 


12 

Bdrdolinear Surat 

jana 

Edulji Nowroji Mehta . 

25th Dec. 1885. 


13 

Baroda City 

Dhunbai, widow of Da- 
dabhoy Bhimji Uxnri- 
gar. 

1st Feb. 1846. 
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No. 

PliACB. 

Fotjko-bb, 

Date. 

Knmakkb. 

14 

Baroda Camp 

Byramji Nusserwanji 

A.n. 

lOth Nov. 18CS. 





Servai. 



15 

Belgaum 


Pestonji Cursetji Bazat, 

Gth Dec. 1891. 


16 

Bhagva near Sarat - 

Jamsetji Sorabji Bhag- 

25th May 1859 



B hatha 

! 

vagar. 



17 

ditto ... 

Pestonji Virjibhoy 

3rd Dec, 1803. 

Re»built bv So- 



1 

, ! 


rabjiand Nowro- 
ji Framji Mistrv, 
9th Mar. ISGl/ 


18 

Bhiivnagar 

Dorabji Shapnrji Umri- 

12tbMay 1891, 





gar. 



19 

Bhesafnnear Surat 

D.'idablioy and Mun- 

5th Feb. 1846. 

Re-built by Ba* 




cherji Pestonji Wadia. 


chubai Sorabji 
Frainji Wadia. 






6th June 1877. 

20 

BilixBora 

«.» 

Nowroji Jamsetji \Va- 

18th July 1828. 





dia. 


21 

Bombay, Baharhote. 

Sorabjl Manoekji Seth . 

24th Nov. 1796. 

Re-built bv his 





heirs, 19tli Nov. 
1822 & 31st Oct. 
1896. 


22 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

Shapurji Sorabji Kapa* 
walla. 

Nusserwanji Hutton ji 

10th Nov. 1857. 


23 

Ditto 

Bandra... 

Gth Mar. 1SS4. 





Tata. 



24 

Ditto 

Bliendy 

Nussarwanji Hirjibhoy 

16th Mar. 1847. 




Bazar. 

Curran i. 



25 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

Bomauji Merwanji 

11th Jan. fl851. 





Mevaw'alla, 


26 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

Merwanji Manoekji 

23rd Sept. 1808 

Re-built by his 




Patel. 

; g^rand daughter 

1 Diubai Nussar- 







wanji Petit, 3rd 
June 1878. 

27 

Ditto 

Chaupati. 

Sorabji Vachaghandy... 

8th Feb. 1 858. 


28 

Ditto 

ditto „« 

Cuvarbai, widow of 

29th May 1858. 





Sorabji Cursetji Thoo- 
1 thy« 



20 1 

Ditto 

Cnaadan-i 

Hormasji Bomanji Wa- 

26th Nov. 1805. 




wadi. 

dia. 



30 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

Avabai Ardesir Cursetji 

15th Apr. 1863 





Wadia. 


31 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

Subscription 

21st Aug. 1887. 

For the use of 




the Bhagaria 

priests of Nav- 








safri. 

33 

Ditto 

Colilba ... 

J i jibhoy Da dabhai 

15th Mar. 18.36. 


33 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

Merwanji Framji Pan- 
day. 

Hormasji Dhunji Patel, 

4th Dec. 1865. 


84 

Ditto 

Duncan 

Hoad. 

Fort 

14th Feb. 1834. 


S6 

Ditto 

. Banaji Limji 

25th June 1709. 

, Re-built by hie 
family, 15th Apl 
1845. 



36 

Ditto 

ditto „ 

, Manoekji Nowroji Seth 

. 19th June 1733 

. Re-built by his 





heir Jalbhoy Ar- 
dsshir Seth,6tb 







Nov. 1891. 

37 

Ditto 

ditto 

. Cursetji Manockj 

i 29th Nov, 1816. 

. The fire of this 




Shroff. 


temi>le was first 
consecrated at 
Chaupati by 

Cursetji’s father 






Manockjee Do 






rabji Shroff on 
5th Dec. 1790. 

38 

Ditto 

ditto .. 

. Ardesir Dadybhoy 

. 25tb Sept. 1803 


39 

Ditto 

ditto .. 

• Sabscriplion 

. 2nd Feb. 1826, 

. Re-built by Sir 





Jamsetji Jiji- 
hhoy’s sous on 
the 13tli April 
1860. Thisisspe- 




Ditto 

ditto 

. Mundherji Cursetj 


cially built for 
Gamudia priests. 

40 

i 9th April 1848. 

, Re-built by Pes- 




Lungda, 


tonjiNusserwan- 
ji Godiwalla on 






23rd April 1895. 
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No. 

Pla.cs. 

Foutoer* 

Date, 

Remarks. 

41 

Bombay 

Fort ... 

MotUbiii Jehangir Wa» 

A.D, 

10th June 1863, 


43 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

PirojbaJi, widow of Da- 

19th May 1881, 



Ditto 


dabhoy Manockji 

Vacha. 



43 

Govalia 

Soonaiji Hirji Ready- 

13th Sept. 1842. 

Originally built 



Tank. 

money. 

ou a small scale 






by Dorabji Hor- 
musfi Ranji 


Ditto 

Grant 



about 1812. 


Aslaji BMccaji 

12th Sept* 1846, 

Eo-buiit by Je« 



Road. 


bangir B*ezonji 
Vakil, 17th Sept. 
1865, 


45 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

Sorabji Hormusji Ranji 

22nd Api. 1868. 

40 

Ditto 

Khetwadi. 

Oawasji Manekji Ash- 

7th May 1832... 



Ditto 


burner. 


47 

ditto 

Pallauji Cursetj! Cama, 

6th .Tune 1869. 


48 

Ditto Malialaxmi. 

Hormusji Dadabhoy 

13tli Mar, 1846. 



Ditto 


Sawyer. 



49 

Marine 

Jamsctji Dadabho}- 

17th Nov. 1874. 

Adoran oonsa- 


Ditto Ii 

Dines. 

Ameria. 


crated on 6th 
Nov. 1884. 

50 

laza^on ... 

Framji Nusserwanji 

7th Nov* 1816. 



Ditto 

Patell. 



51 

ditto ... 

RnttonbaJi Cowasji 

Johan j?ir. 

4th May 1807. 



53 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

Byramji Niisservvanji 

3rd Feb. 1870. 





Sirvai. 



53 

Ditto 

Mount 

Nowroji Cawasji Na- 

3rd July 1822. 




Road. 

rieiwalla. 


54 

Ditto 

Parel ... 

Dadabhoy & Muncherji 

16th Aug.1834 

Re-built by Mun- 




Pestonji Wadia. 

cheiji Jamsef ji’s 
sons, 9th Aug. 
1803. 



55 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

Dinbai Nusservanji 

16th Mar. 1896, 





Petit, 



56 

Ditto 

Tardeo... 

Chadanbdi Byramji 

10th Jan. 1865.: 





Batli walla. 



57 

Broach, 

Baharkote, 

Rustoinji Maneckji 

1727. 





Hiravala, 



58 

Ditto 

ditto 

i Dustoor Kamdin Fur- 

1777. 





diinji. 


, Now fire conse- 

59 

Ditto 

Fort ... 

Homaji Dorabji 

18th Feb. 1760. 





crated 30th May 
1893. Re-built 







9th Nov. 1897, 

60 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

Subscription through 

' 27th Fob. 1865. 





Hiraji Ookaji. 



61 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

Sorabji Dimnjibhoy 

27th Oct. 1857. 





Khambatta. 



63 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

Sorabji HormasjiVak- 
haria, 

Shapurji Sorabji Nariel- 

13th Mar. 1881 


63 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

4th June 1896, 





wala’s family. 



64 

Ditto Kharasvad. 

Hirabai Nowroji Nariel- 

7th June 1831. 





walia. 



65 

Calcutta 



Rustomjl Cawasji Ba 

16th Sept. 1839 


66 

Cambay 


naji. 

Pestonji Cursetji Mody. 

13th Jan. 1844. 


67 

Chikli 

... 

Dorabji and Framji 

6lh Mar. 1873. 





Hormasji Guzdar, 



68 

Daman 


Merwanji Nowroji Jaoji 

1820 

Re-built by the 




Francis. 


same gentleman 
6th Mar. 1838. 

69 

Ditto 

*«« •*. 

RuttonMi Hormusji 

1846. 





Muncherji Cama. 



70 

Deviar 


, Navazbai Nnsserwanji 

26th May 1856. 





i Fakir ji. 


71 

Diu ... 

'v'; i''"' i... 

Jehangir Nnsserwanji 

24th Feb. 1830 





Wadia. 



72 

Dumas near Surat , 

Subscription 

24th Mar, 1838. 


73 

Gandavi 



Hormusji Bhiccaji Chi- 

4th June 1831 





noy. 

J9th June 1887. 


74 

Igatpurx 


Subscription 


76 

IlHv 



Jamsetji Burjorji Mis- 
try. 

Hormasji Maneckji 

27th Dec, 1869. 


76 

Indore 

m»* 

26th ApHl 1879 





Bhamgara. . 
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FmB‘TBMi>LBS THMOUGEOVT continued . 


No. 

Place. 

POUNUBR. 

Date. 

Remaees. 

77 

Itehapore 

near 

Cavasji and Pallanji 

A.D. 

30th April 1S47. 



Surat, 


Dhunjl’s Sons. 



78 

Jamnagar 

... 

Tehmulji Mahiarji Mir- 
za. 

Edulji Byramji Mody. 

15th Mar. 1895. 


79 

Kaly^n 

... 

1788 

Re*built byBhic- 
caji Jijibhai, 

Dossabhai Hor- 







musji, Furdunji 
Merwanji and 
Horinusji Ma- 
neckji on 4ti: 
Nov. 3880. 

80 

Karachi 

... 

Hirji Jamsetji Behera. 

3rd May 1849. 


81 

Ditto 

... 

Dossabhai Merwanji 

28th May 1879. 





Wadia & Co. 


82 

Karan j 

... 

Hormusji Shapurji Pas- 
taMa’s Sons. 

22nd Jan. 1840. 


83 

Khajod 

... 

Byramji Hiraji Colah. 

12th June 1846. 


:84 

Khergaum ... 

... 

Motihai Bomonji Jam- 
setji Mulla. 

2 1st May 1882. 


85 

Khundva ... 

... 

Hormasji Dhanjibhoy 
Kapadia. 

21st May 1895. 


.86 

Kndiana near Surat. 

Munch erji Cuverji and 

1st Apr. 1850. 



Ldhore 


Hormasji Manockji. 


87 

... 

Ardeshir Byramji Libu- 
walla. 

Subscription ... 

29th JulylS93. 


88 

Hahava 

• •• 

1st Jan. 1858. 


89 

Muudroi near Surat 

Ditto 

4th Jan. 3860. 

Re-built by Bhi- 





khaiji Sorabji 
Aiiderson» 29th 







Mar, 1691. 

90 

Medhor near 

Gan* 

Ditto ... ... 

21st Dec. 1883; 



devi. 





91 

Mhow 


Ditto 

6th Mar. 1846. 

Re-built 2rid Mar. 
1869 and again 
on 2nd Sept. 83, 

92 

N^gpore 

... 

NTusserwanji Manockj] 
Mulla. 

Navajbai KusservPanji 

4th Nov. 1895, 

93 

Nargol 

«•« 

1787- ... 

Fire consecrated 




Modi. 


26th June 1882. 

94 

Navs&ri 

... 

Anjunmn 

Very old 

Re-built by An 
juman,24th Feb. 






1588. Again re- 
built by Mun- 
cherji Cursetji 
Dessai, 7th Feb. 
1795. And again 
by Motlabai 






Jehangir Wadia, 
2Gth May 1853 . 

06 

Ditto .« 


Minocher Homji ... 

3666 

Re-built by Our- 
setji Ardeshir 
Dady’ssons, 10th 
May 1862. 


96 

Ditto 

... 

Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy... 

14th Mar,. 1853- 

97 

Ditto 


Trustees of the Wadia 

24th Dec. 1888. 





Fire-temple of Bom® 
hay. 



9S 

Keemuch ... 

... 

The heirs of Cavs.sji 
J ee van ji M evavala. 

ISth Jan. 1898. 


90 

P4rdi in 

Gu jar aft. 
Poona 

South 

Hormasji Gadabhai 

2ud June isSl. 


100 


Sorabji Ratanji Patel,,. 

■ 6th Aug. 1824. 

Aderan consecrat- 




ed 36th June 
1843 j re-built 6t33 
June 1877, 





101 

Ditto 


Sir Jamsetji Jijibh.ai,„ 

: 29th Nov. 1844. 


102 

Ditto 

... 

Subscription 

; 18th Oct, 189?* 

Consecrated ac- 





cording to Kad- 
mi rites. 


103 

Quetta 

... 

Subscription ... ...i 

2nd June 18S3. 


104 

Rdikot 

.... 

Ditto 

21st May 1876. 


106 

Randir near Surat . 

Darashaw Dorabji Ran- 

14ith June 1834. 

Be-huilt by hiS 




delia. i 


widow Pirojbai, 
13th Nov. 1895. 

100 

Saronda ... 

**• 

'Cursetji Fardunji 

2nd July 1880* 





Pareli and Maneckji 
Bhimji pastakia. 
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No, 

. Place,' 


Date. 

107 

108 

109 

Sdt/ira ... ... 

Secunder4bS,d 

Sholapur ... 

Subscription ... ... 

Ficcaji and Pestonji 
Meherji. 

Ditto ditto ,„ 

A.D 

1860 ... 
12th Sept 1847. 

3rd Feb. 1845. 

110 

111 

Sigannur nearSurat 
Sumali near Surat , 

Jam setji Wadia 
Cuverji Maneckji Mue- 
cadam. 

12th Nov, 1849, 
2ad May 1822. 

112 

113 

114 

Surat, Gopipura ... 

Ditto Kela Vakhdr. 
Ditto Lakerkote ,,. 

Jehangir Nassarwanji 
Wadia. 

S:ibseriptioh .., 

Goti, a priest ... 

28th Mar. 1841. 

14th Sept. 1839, 
Very old 

115 

116 

Ditto Machli Peth . 
Ditto Nanpura „. 

Subscription ... 
Jumshed Jaia ... 

29th Feb. 1896. 
Very old 

117 

118 

119 

120 

Ditto ditto 

Ditt) ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Surat, Rustampura. 

1 

Edulji and Ratanji 
Bjramji Bisni. 

■Ravasji Janise^fji Maki 
Dalai. 

DoBsabhai Edulji Joga. 
Shapurji Bachabhai Do- 
ti walla. 

14th Jan. 1838. 

12th May 1845. 

nth Jnne 3880. 
Very old 

121 

i Ditto ditto 

v";' 

Palonji Homaji 

Very old 

122 

Ditto ditto 

Dessai Muncherji Cur- 
setji. 

22nd Sept. 1806. 

123 

124 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto Syedpura ... 

Sir JamBctji Jijibhai... 
Dadabbai & Muncherji 
Pestonji W’^adia* 

nth Nov, 1864. 
26th June 1844. 

126 

Tarapur 

Ticcaji Meherji 

9th June 1820. 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

132 

Tavri near Navsdri. 
Ditto ditto 

Ihdna 

Ddvdda 

XJmra near Surat ,„ 

Vesu ditto ... 

Edulji Viajkliora 

Subscription ... 

Rustomji Cawasji Patel, 

Sir Dinshsiw Manockji 
Petit, Bart, 

Bomanji Sorabji Kapa-: 
walla. 

Maneckji Ratanji Sigan- 
poria. 

Din bai Nassarwanji 
Petit. 

Dorabji Dinshaw Aden- 
walla. 

4th Mar. 1869. 
8th June 1869. 
8th Apr 1829. 
3rd June 1891. 

24ih June 1816, 

17th May 1889, 

132 

133 

Vidra near Navsdri 

1 

Zanzibar 

1 

20th Nov. 1895, 

25th May 1895, 


Hemakks. 


Ke-built by sub- 
scription, 24th 
Aug. 1879, i 

Re-built by Rus- 
toiuji Shapurji 
Muccadum, lOtli 
.Tan, ISfiS. Again 
re’buiitby Dada- 
bhai and Cowasji 
Palanji Chav, 
12th April I8b7, 


Re-built by Nas- 
sarvanji Koyaji,, 
7th April 17i)6, 
Again re-built by 
Hirabai Jelian^ 
c:ir Mauet'kji 
Panthnki, liiih 
May 1857, 

Ee-bullt by Ma-i 
neckji Nowroji 
Wadia, 1 1 th J une 
1837. Again re- 
built by his wi.j 
dow Motlibai, 
Dec. 1893. 


Re-built by Bus- 
toiaji Aspandi' 
arji Ayrton, isth, 
Jan. 1823. Again! 
re-built by Din^ 
bai Nusserwanji 
Petit, nth Mar, 
1893. 

Rebuilt by Me- 
herji Patel and 
Ratanji Chibra,, 
20th Sepitembsr 
1823. Again re- 
built by Peston- 
ji Nasserwanji 
Botbl e w a 1 ) a , 
13ih Sept. 185U, 
Re-built by Edul- 
ji Dadabhai 
Sukhia’s sons. 
30th Oct. 1863. 

Re-built by. Tivan- 
Ji Jamaspii Mis-; 
try, 21 St May 97.1 
Be-built by Din-i 
bsli Nassarvanjil 
Petit, 15th June 
1896. 
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TOWEES 01? 
Silence. 


No. 

Placb. 

POUMDBB. 

Dmb. 

Remarks, 

1 

Abn 

Subscription ... 

A.D. 

16th Mar. 1889 


2 

Aden 

Merwanji Sorabji E.ha- 
regat. 

Subscription ... 

2nd Apl. 1847. 


8 

Ditto 

31st Aug. 1866, 


4 

Abmedibdd 

Ditto 

21st May 1843. 


6 

Ditto 

Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy... 

17th May 1350 . 

Built for bodies 



of Parsis not; 
brought in by 
regular can-iers. 



6 

Abmadnagar 

Cursetji Cowasji Sett... 

15th Nov. 1825. 

Not in use. 

7 

Ditto 

Subscription ... 

Mar. 1827. 

Ditto. 

8 

Ditto 

.11th Jan.lS42. 


9 

Ditto ... 

Kh&n Bahadur Padam- 

9th Mar. 1860. 



ji Pestonji and Khdn 
Bah5,dur Nasserwanji 






Cursetji. 



10 

Akola 

Subscription 

18tb Feb. 1895. 


11 

Ajmere 

Alpai on the Mala- 

Ditto ... 

11th Mar. 1888. 


12 

NowrojiCowasji Nariel- 

1807 

Not in use. 


bar Coast. 

walla. 



13 

Amroli near Sur.at. 

Subscription 

23rd Mar. 1858. 


14 

Aiiklesvar near 

Narsang Dhanpal of 

1500-1517 ... 

Not in use. 


Broach. 

Hansot. 



15' 

Ditto 

Pestonji Bomanji Wa« 
(iia. 

Yiccaji and Pestonji 

24th Mar. 1810. 


16 

Anrangclbad 

lltb Jan. 1843. 



Merji. 



17 

Badnara in Madras. 

Subscription 

20th Mar. 1893. 


18 

Balapur in Berar ... 

Viccaji and Pestonji 
Merji. 

25th Apl, 1839. 

Not in use. i 

19 

t. Balsar ' 

Subscription ... ... 

1645 


20 

' Ditto , ... . 

Ditto 

2Stb Jan. 1777. 

,] 

21 

Ditto, . .... . .... 

Ditto ... ... 

27th Dec. 1895. 


22 ; 

Bardoli near Surat .i 

Ditto 

25th Mar. 1847. 

For bodies notj 

23 

Baroda ... ... 

Ditto ... 

2ud June 1842. 

brought in by! 
regular bearers.] 
Not in use. 

24 

Ditto 

Sir Jamaetji Jijibhoy... 

1850 

25 

Biiimora 

Subscription ... ... 

10u2. 


26 

Ditto 

Rustomji Bomanji Bot- 

13th Dec. 1801. 




tle wala. 



27 

Ditto 

Subscription 

26th Mar. 1880. 


28 

Bombay 

Ditto 

Mody Hirji Vacba 

1670, 


29 

Manekji Nowroji Sett... 

1756. 


30 

Ditto 

Subscription 

7th May 1779. 


31 

Ditto 

Manelierji Jivanji 

9th Sept, 1786. 

Built for his own 



Readymoney. 

use. His body! 
was kept in aj 
stone enclosure! 




, Dady Nasserwanji 


for a month and 
removed when’ 
the tower was 
ready. 

32 

Ditto 

. 22nd Apl, 1798. 

For the use of 
his own family. 

Framji Oowasji Banaji. 

33 

Ditto 

3rd May 1832... 

34 

Ditto ... 

Cowasji Bdulji Bisny 

7th May 1844 ... 


36 

Borigaura near 

1 

: 

Not in uge. 


Jab-Bordi. 



86 

Broach 

Ditto 

Before 1300 ... 


37 

Ditto 

Pestonji Farsi 

1309. 


38 

Ditto *** 

Subscription *.• ... 

1654 

, Not in use. 
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No. 

Placb. 

Founder, 

Date. 

RElfARKS. 

39 

Broacli 

Subscription 

A.B. 

18th Dec. 1833. 


40 

Calcutta 

Cambay 

Nowroji Sorabji Dmri- 
gar. 

28th Jan. 1822. 


41 

... . . 

Before 1500 

Brick ruin. 

42 

Ditto 

Hirji Assa of Surat .. 

1531. 


43 

Ditto 

Pestonji Cursetji Mody. 

29th Apl. 1826 . 


44 

Chikli 

Subscription 

2nd Mar, 1874, 


45 

Daman 

16S5 

Not in uss. 

40 

3>itto 

Subscription 

1700 

Unhewn stone. 

47 

Ditto 

Jamsetji Bj-raniji Las- 
kari. 

Subscription 

12th May 1831 . 


48 

Deesa ... 



49 

Deolali ... ,« 

Byraniji Nanabhoy Mis- 

22nd Sept. 1869. 


50 

Deviar 

Dorabji Furdonji Las- 

6th Jan, 1788... 

Not in use.Thirty- 


Ditto 

kari. 


six spaces. 

61 

Subscription 

10th Jan. 1839. 

52 

Diu 

Jehangir Nasserwanji 

10th Mar. 1833. 




Wadia. 



63 

Gaudevi 

Subscription 

22nd July 1723. 

Not in U 80 , 

54 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1790 

Ditto. 

65 

Ditto 

Jainsetji Nanabhoy Gaz 

2lBtApL 1817. 




dar. 


66 

Ditto 

Subscription 

9th Apl. 1870. 


57 

Qodar near Jah» 

Ditto 

1775 

Notin use. 


Bordi. 




58 

Hyderab5d(Dakhan) 

Viccaoi and Pestonji 

19th Oct. 1839. 




MerjI. 



59 

Igatpura 

Sub.scription 

31st May 1885. 


60 

Ilao 

Ditto 

1760. 


Cl 

Indore 

Ditto 

26th Feb. 1898. 


62 

JSlna ... ... 

Ditto 

1812 

Not in use. 

63 

Ditto 

Jamsetji Kazi 

1824 ... 

Ditto. 

64 

Ditto 

Subscription 

23rd Apl. 1871. 


65 

Kalyan 

Before 1500 ... 

Brick ruin. 

66 

Ditto 

Subscription ... 

1722 

Not in use. 

67 

Ditto 

Navazbai widow oi 

1799. 



Nusservvanji Dadabhoy 
Modi, 




68 

Ditto 

Nowroji Balabhoy 

31st Mar. 1886. 


69 

Earafchi 

Hormusji Dadabhoy 
. Gadiali. 

Subscription 

26th Jan. 1848. 


70 

Ditto 

6th June 1875. 


71 

Karanj 

Diubai widow of Poojiaji 

24th Dec. 1823. 



Manaji, 



72 

Khergaum Surat 

Motibai widow of Bo» 

21st May 1882. 



District). 

inanji Jamsetji Moola. 

20th Nov, 1895. 


73 

Koondiana (ditto). 

Subscription 

Never used owing 

74 

Madras 

HirjceManeckjeeKharas 
of Coorg. 

1796 




to the belief that 
a Tower cannot 
bo used until a 
dead child has^ 
been laid in it. 
Now (1898) used 







as a storehouse. 

75 

Mahava 

, Maneckji Jeenaji 

5th May 1833, 


76 

Ditto 

, Subscription ... 

30th Nov. 1889, 


77 

Mandvi 

Ditto ... 

3rd Jan. 1830, 

, As their contribu- 

78 

Mhow 

, Subscription 

17th May 1840 , 



tion poor PHrsis 





throw palm 

juice and eggs 




[ 1767. 

mto the cement 
used for build- 
ing this Tower. 

79 

Nargql 

. Mancherji Kharshedji 



Sett, 



80 

Ditto 

. Subscription 

. 29th May 188S 

. A brick ruin. 

81 

Navs4ri 

Before 1600 .. 

82 

Ditto 

. Maneck Changa 

1581 ., 

. Not in use. 

83 

Ditto 

. Maneckji Nowroji Sett. 

. SOfeh Jan. 1747. 


84 

Ditto 

. Hormusji Mancherj 

i 6th Mar. 1823. 




Bhabha. 

i 8th Mar. 1878. 


85 

Ditto 

. Nusserwanji Euttonj 




Tata. 

, 27th Apr. 1877 

' 


86 

Neemuch 

. Subscription .« ... 
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No. 

FljACE. 

PotTNDBE. 

Date, 

.Remarks-. ' /j 

87 

Pardi in South 

Subscription 

A.b. 

5th June 1881. 



Gujardt, 

29th Apl. 1825- 

. . 1 

88 

Poona ... 

Sorahji Buttonji Patell. 


S9 

Ditto 

Subscription 

28th Apl, 2835. 


90 

Randir near Surat . 

Sorabji Mancherji 

2Sth May 1787. 




Readyraoner, Hirji 

Jeevanji Readymoney, 
and Rustomji Dada- 
bboy Nadersha. 


1 . ' 

91 

Ditto 

Subscription ... 

23rd Mar, 1852. 


92 

Sanj5,n in North 

Before 1400. 



ThaJua. 




9S 

Putara 

Subscription 

12th Apl. 1857. 

! 

94 

Sunj^ad-Viara near 


5th Feb. 1862. 



Navsefri. 




95 

Sholdpur ... 

Yiccaji and Pestonji 

2nd Feb. 1843. 

i 


Merji, 


1' 

96 

Surat ... .. 

Subscription 

Before 1600. 


97 

Ditto 

Nanabhoy Poojia Modi . 

1647. 


98 

Ditto 

Subscription ... ... 

1725. 

1 

99 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1735. 


100 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1742. 


101 j 

i Ditto 

Ditto 

2Srd Dec. 1764. 


102 1 

Ditto 

Ditto 

10th June 1771. 


103 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2 St Jan. 1827. 


104 

Ditto 

Ditto 

4th Feb. 1828. 


105 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

3rd Apl, 1832. 


106 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

12tli Mar, 1888. 


107 

Suraali 

RuttonjlManeckji Enti. 

23rd Nov. 1803. 

Ruined. 

IDS 

TArApur 

SubS' ri ption ... 

1700, 


1G9 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1780, 


iiO 

Ditto 

Ditto 

16th Feb. 1868. 


in 

Tavri 

Ditto »»• ... 

19th Apl. 1864, 

A brick ruin. 

112 

Tena near Surat 

; ■ ■ : ■ ■ ■ ■ 


113 

Ditto 




114 

Ditto 



Ruined. 

115 

Ditto ... 

. Cawasji and Dorabji 


Half ruined. 

116 

Thdna 

i 7th Apl. 1780 

Ruined. 



Rustomjli Patel. 


117 

Ditto 

. RustoinjiGowasp Patel. 

15th Apl. 1843. 


118 

UdvAda 

ISth Mav 1697 . 

Not in use. 

119 

Ditto ... 

. Pestonji Oursetji Mody. 

, 28th ApL 1830. 



Besides these 119 Towers of Silence Parsis have twenty-oight hurial* 
places. Of these nineteen are in India : at AllahabM (a,I). 1895), Ban* 
galore (a.p, 1892), Belgaum (&-D, 1875), Bijapur (a.d. 1891), Cannanore 
(a.d. 1837), Cochin (a,!). 1823), Delhi (a.d. 1842), Dhnlia (a.d. 1896), 
Ferozpnr (a.d. 1842), Hoshangcibad (ad. 1898), Hubli (a.d. 1896), 
Lahore (a.d. 1842), Mangalore (A.n. 1797), Multan (a,d. 1842), Pesha- 
war (a.d. 1842), Rawalpindi (a^d. 1842), kntiam (a.d. 1896), Sukknr 
(a.d, 1^42), Tellicherry (a.d. 1793) ; two in Ceylon, at Colombo 
(a.d. 1846) and Galle (a.d. 1859) ; two in the Straits, at Macao (a.d. 1829) 
and 8 ingapnr (a.d. 1849) ; three in China, at Canton (a.d. 1836) Hong- 
kong (a.d. 1852) and Shanghai (a.d* 1859) ; one at Zanzibar (a.d. 1880) 5 
and one in London (a.d* 1861), 
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ZAM j prince, son of Anrangzlb, 98. 

Abbas : prophet’s uncle, founder of the AhMsi 
family, 8; shrine of, 12 note 3. 

Abb^sis : a secjiion of Shaikhs, 8 and note 3. 

Abb A SI, AL-MoiTAMii) AlalbIh : the fifteenth 
Ivhalifah (870-891), 3 note 3 continued on 
page 4 ; 34 note 3. 

AbbAsi, Aii-MtTKTADiR : the eighteenth Khalffah 
(908-932), 35 note 3. 

AbdXIiIS : beggars, also called Dafdlis, assist 
exorcists in their performances, 20. See Beg- 
gars. 

AbdallAh: name, meaning of, 136 note 1. 

A'bbAr KhAnah ; water-room, 92, 

Abdul Azfz: Wahhafbi leader, 12 note 3. See 
WahhAbis, 

Abdul Husain : Mirza, 'writer of the Bohora 
account, 24 note 1 ; 30 note 1. 

Abdul KAdib MuHiYUD-DiN-GfLA-Ni *. Maulana 
Sayad saint, 6 note 1 (3) ; 60 ; shrine of, 56 ; 
celebration of his birthday by Sunnis, 140. 

Abdul Malik: fifth TJmayyad Khalifah, 
(684-706), 1 note 1 continued on page 2? 14 
note 3. 

Abdul EettmAn ; Sunni Bohora, claimed to be 
the Imam Mahdi, his disturbance at Mdndvi 
(1810), 60 note 4. 

Abdul WahhAb : founder of the Wahhibi sect ; 
his preachings against religious abuses; his 
expulsion from his native place ; his determina- 
tion to spread his reforms, 12 note 3.^ See 
Wahhdbis. 

Abdul WahhAb : A clan, 32 note 3. See Wah- 
habis. 

AbdullAh : Shidh missionary of the Musta^lian 
sect, 26 ; founder of the sect of Shidh 
Bohords in Gnjardt (1067), 3 note 3 ; 325 ; 
his miracles and success at Cambay and 
Patan j converts king 8idbrdj Jaisingh and 
bis Hindu subjects, 26, See Missionaries, 

AbdullAh : Wahbdbi leader ; his defeat by 
Muhammad Ali, Pdsha of Egypt (1812) ; 
suffers death at Constantinople (1818), 32 
note 3. See Wahhdbisi 

AbdullAh Maikun : 37. 

Abdub BashId : great ancestor of the Afghans, 
is believed to have received the title of Batdn 
f tom the l^rophet, 10 note 4, 

Abdub Eehman SAmibi : Muhammadan name 
of a Malahdr Zamorin ; converted by Ndiatds ; 
his tomb at Zhafar, venerated by the Arabs, 
15 note 1. 

Abbaham : 141 and nofee 2* 

B 520—33 


ABfi Bakb-as-SiddIk : lawful successor of the 
Prophet, 125 ; first Khalifah (632-634), 
52 note 1 ; founder of Siddiki family, 8 ; 
ancestor of one of the four families of Kaliatds 
who migrated to India (865), 14 note 3. 

Abu Hanibah : second Sunni Imam (700 - 733), 
125 note 2 continued on page 126. 

Abu Lulo ; Magian convert to IsUm, also 
known as Biba Shujd-dd-din, 142 ; called 
Bslbd Piruz by the Persians, 136 ; murders 
the Khalifah Umar, 136, 142, 

ABfi Muhammad Askabi : eleventh Shidh 
Imdm (845), 125 note 2 continued on page 
326, 

Abul Pazl : Akhar’s historian, 14. [note 3, 

Abul Fida : Arab historian (1273 - 1343), 1 

Abul Hasan Askabi: tenth Shidh Imdm 
(829), 6 note 1 (1) ; 125 note 2, 

Abul Muo-hIs : known as Maus-dr, his full 
name, spiritual head of the Mansdris, 85 
note 1, 

Abyssinian : language 11 and note 2. 

Abyssinians : Habashis ; in Gujardt Sultan’s 
armies (1531), 3 note 1 ; 31. See Sidis. 

AbwXb-ul-Makkah : Gates of Makkah, Gnja- 
rdt ports so called, 3 note 1. 

Actinh ; stage, not practised, 174. See Amuse- 
ments, 

Adam : introduced as avatar or incarnation of 
the Hindu god Vislmu, 40. See Avatdrs, 

Adam Shaikh, head Mulla of the Bohords, 33, 
See Alia Bohords. 

Adam : Muhammadan name of Sundarji, a Sindh 
Eohdiia, 51. Bee Sundarji. 

Adonis : laments for, 136. 

AbghAns : derivation of the name of, 13 note 2 ; 
race, 10 note 4; among Gujardt troops, 
(1572), 3 note 1. 

Ag-an : lark, 99. See Birds. 

Ag-abIs : landholders, of part foreign descent, 
cease to bo a separate community, il ; 15. 

Ag-athabcides : (b.o, 177 - 100), 1 note 1, 

Agha Abdas SalIm : Khojdh Imdm, son of 
Agha Isldmshdh, excommunicates Imdm- 
shdh, 41. 

Ag-ha Abd-us-SalXm : writes the Pandydd-i- 
Jawdnmardi for the guidance of his Indian 
followers, 41 ; 48. 

Ag-ha IslAmshAh : unrevealed Khojdh Imdm, 
ancestor of His Highness the Aga Khdn ; 
believed to be All’s incarnation, 40 ; 41. 

Agha SultAn Muhammad Shah: Khojdh 
Imdm, 48. 
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A'(3-i-iA KhXk: His Higlmess, title of tlie 
uiirevealed Imam of the Khojahs, 41 ; de- 
scendant of All, SSj his influence over the 
outlying tribes of the Upper Indus Valley, 

36 note 1, 46 ; 46, Agha Shah Hasan Ali 
the first Aglm Khan (iS45), 41. 

Aoha ShIh HassA-N Ali : Eia Highness ; Kho- 
jiih Imam (1844) ; tbe first Ism liilia unrevealed 
Im4m to settle in India (1845)a 41, See 
A'gha Khan. 

Ahl-i-Hadiih : people of the tradition, 12. See 
Wahhabis. 

Ahmad dik ISMi-fL; head of the Yaman : 
Sulemaiii Bohoras, 

Ahmed ; Muhammadan name of B4vji the 
Loh4na conTcrt, 51. See ihivji. 

Ahmsd: founder of the Karmatian sect ; Ms 
mchname Karmatah ; spreads his new doc- 
trines at Nahrein ; his persecution ; his flight 
to Syria, 3 note 3 continued on page 4. See 
Karmatians. 

Ahmed I. : Sultan of Alnnedabdd (1411-1443), 

6 note 1 (7) ; spreads Islam hy force ; con- 
verts Haji>flts and other Hindus (1414 - 1420), 

6 and note 2, 26 note 1 ; persecutes Bohoras, 
27 note 1 ; converts Shiah Bohords to the 
Sunni faith, 68 note 2 ; 125. 

Ahmed II. : Snltiin of Gujarat (1564-1561); 
his grants of Radhaninir and Sami to Fateh 
KUn BaMch, 17. 

Ahmed JaAeae SkIbazi ; Sayad, ancestor of 
the Shirdzi Sayad family of GnjarAt, 6 note 
1 (6) ; persuades Sunni BohorAs to beep apart 
from ShiAh Bohoras (1535), 26 note 1, 34 ; 
JaAfari Boh oris take their name after him ; 
his descendants become Pirs of Ja^fari Boho- 
rAs, 34 ; his power of working miracles ; 
tomb of, at Ahmedabad, 34 note 3. 

Ahmed KabIb : Sayad, saint, ancestor of the 
EifAi Sayad family of Guyir^t, 6 note 
1 (3) ; 23 ; 140. 

Ahmed Khattu : of Sarkhez, Sheikh, one of 
the four saintly founders of Ahmed4b4d city, 
S note 1, 

Ahmed Abad : city, founded by samts, 3 note 1 ; 
chief quarters of MahdaVi Sayads at, 6 note 1 ; 
head- quarters of Musa b'uhAgs at, 235 former 
seat of the head Muila of Diliidi BohorAs at, 
31 note 4 ; tombs at, of Mtisa, 23, of Jad.far 
ShirAzi, 34 note 3, of Plr MuhaminadshAh, 
35, of ShAh A'lam, 148 ; mosquos at, 131 
note 1 ; fcuha of (GujarAt), 67 ; arrival of 
Memans at, 51 ; kings of, exert to spread 
Islam, 5 and note 2, 1^5. 

Aih-i-Ahbabi : 14 ;‘65 ; 147. 

A'ishah: Prophet Muhammad’s wife, her 
dower, 166 note 1. 

AjatapAla: Anahilavada king (1174-1177), 
said to have been converted to IslAm, 26 note 
2 ; said to he the most zealous of MusalmAn 
rulers of GujarAt, 5 note 1. 

Ajmib : head-quarters of Husaini BrAhmans at, 
22 ; saint of, 6 note 1 (4). 

Akbab: Mughal Emperor (1572), 3 note 1; 
his quan'el with the MirzAs (1571), lO ; his 
conquest of GujarAt (1573-74); slays Jfia- 
jhAr KhAu, 12 ; 14* 

^AKHAia-CuAa-SHAMBAii; Sunni holiday, 140. 


Akhhnd : private household tutor, 176 note 1, 
AkIka : sacrifice, rite of, 158. See Sacrifice. 
AlAchhAlA : spirit treatment resorted to hy 
Meman. •women, 66 note 4. See Memans, 

All AMHT ; hill fort of Dailaiii in Persia ; estab- 
Hshment of Hasan Sabah’s power at, 37 and 
note 5 ; 40 ; 48. 

AlA-od-DIN : Emperor, his excuse for entering 
the Dakhan (1294), 2 note 3 ; converts 
Kanauj Brahman priests of Bahueheraji, 82. 
Alazikei-his-SALAm : 37. See Hasan. 

Aleppo ; Baluchis are said to have come from, 
17. ■ ■ ■ 

Alexandria : mosques at (642-643), 31 note 1* 
Ali : founder of the Alia Bohora sect (1624), 

27 3 S3. 

Ali : husband of FAtimah, daughter of the 
Prophet, 7 ; 16 ; 127 ; father of Hasan and 
Husain, 47, 136 ; his family falls a victim 
to the Umayad Ehallf^hs of Damascus, 
47 note 1 ; his titles, 36 note 3, 47, 137 j his 
explanation of Allah, 41 note 1 ; Shi Ah 
veneration and Sunni reverence for, 47 ; 
Sayads claim descent from, 6 note 1, 7; His 
Highiiess Agha KliAn traces his descent from, 
38 ; shrine of, 47 ; 45; 125 ; believed to have 
been incarnated in the person of Agha IslAm- 
shafh, 40, 

Alia BohorAs ; see Bohoras. 

AlifkhAn ; early MusalmAn governor of Gu- 
jarat (1297 - 1317), a zealous Sunni, 125; his 
final conquest of the GujarAt coast towns 
(3297), 2 ; spreads IslAm by rce and in- 
troduces the MusalmAn faith from Anahil- 
vAda to Broach, 3-5. 

AlipshAts : see Benawa Beggars. 

Ali-ilAhiya ; a sect, mentioned by Farishtah, 
S3. 

AllAh-o-Akbae ; God is great, 126 ; 141 ; 

154 ; 160 note 3 ; 169. 

Alms : ZakAb, 326 note 4; 141 and note 3, 
AlmhstaAli : 11094-1101) younger sou of 

Khalifah Almustansir-billAh ; his dispute with 
his brother NazAr for. succession ; Musta- 
Aliaus are called after his name, 30 note 1, 
Almustamsir-billAh : (1036-1094) IChalifAh 
of Egypt ; dispute for the succession to the 
KhilAfat between his two sons KazAr and 
AlmustaAli, 30 note 1. 

Ambika : river in the 8urat district, 66. 

Amil : exorcist ; services of, used by women 
to cast Out the sifiiit of barrenness, 147-149 ; 
his experiences during the performance of 
cMlldh or forty-days term, 144. 

AmIr Khusrao ; MusalmAn writer (thirteenth 
century), 10 note 3 ; 65. 

AmIb Timur : (1400), introduces Tadziahs 
notel, 

AmIb-ud-dIn Nuzhat : Sayad, author of 
Nuzhat uI-AkhbAi% 50 note 2, 

AmOd : Molesalam ThAkor of, 68, 

Amb-ibnul Aas : Muslim conqueror of Egypt, 
constructs the first pulpit built in IslAm, 131 
note 1. 

AMCLSB 3 IENTS : field sports; gymnastics, 172 5 
house games, 173-174; music; acting; read- 
ing, 174 . 

AnahiuatAda : Hindu capital of GujarAt, 26 3 
mosquos at; frciquentod by great number of 
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Musalmin iradors. 3 noto 1; Musalmfa 
faith introduced from, to Broach by Alif 
Khan (1297), 3-5; kings of, encourage 
settlement of traders mostly from the Persian 
(ji iilf, 2 ; give kind treatment to traders, 3 and 
note 3 ; to early Shidh preachers (1067), 25 • 
Vdghela kings of, employ Khordsdni soldiers', 

2 note 3 ; a re said to have been converted to ■ 
Isldm, 5 note 1, 26 note 2 ; 38, 

Angels : belief in, 126. 

Animals : kept by Musalmdns, domestic, 97-98 * 
pet, 98>9a ; birds, 99, * 

Appeaeance of Musalmdns of regular clas^ 
ses, 7 ; D.Uidi Bohords, 28 j Khoidbs, 42 * 
Memans,52. '' ’ ^ 

Arabs : lilarly^ their settlements at Chenl 
Kalydn, and Supdra, before the adoption of 
Isldin ; their religion adopted by the natives 
on the Malabdr coast ; religion of, 1 note 1. 
Muhtmrnadan^ their expedition to India 
(636) ; against the ports of the Gulf of Cam- 
hay ^ (636) ; ^their conquest of Jaipur and 
Udeipur (705-715) j their conquest of Ujjain 
(724) ; their attack on Broach (730) ; their 
fleets sent against the Kdthidwdr coasts 
(758, 778) i take Sindau (830); their attack 
on Chitor, 1 note 1 continued on page 2 ; 
sailors and soldiers, 2 j mercenaries, 3 and 
note 2, Of Speoial Community of part 
foreign descent, 11 j thc-ir two divisions, ap- 
poarance, dross, character ; belong to the 
Shdfaii and Hambali 8uiini schools ; their 
personal names, customs, 16-17. 

Arnold; Sir Joseph, 37 notes 1 and 2; 47 
notes 1 and 3 ; 49 note 8, 

ArsalXn Snin ; Sultan of Ghazni and Hindu- 
stdn (1115- 1118), 58, See Behlims. 

Articles: chief, of Musalmdn faith, 126, 
See Beliefs. 

Asa : wooden staff in a mosque, 131, 

As AT i jinn or spirit minister of the Prophet 
Soleimdn, his magical exploits, 143* See 
Magic. 

Asar ; evening prayers, 126 note 3. 

AsaedInni ; lady possessed by a ghm, 130. 
See Vows. 

As-hIbs ; Prophet’s companions, 34. 

AsiiUEi. : tenth day of Muharram, held sacred 
by Smmis, 139. 

AsmX: names of God, the two classes of, 
terrible and merciful, 144. 

Assassins : the order of the Eidawls.. known in 
Europe as, 37 and note I. 

Astrology, belief in, of Memans, 56; prac- 
tice of, by Husaini Brahmans, 22, 

Asdp Jah : Niz4m, brings Mult4ni Mochis to 
the Bakkhan, 77. 

Atharwa Yeda; one of the four Vedas of 
the Hindus, followed by Husaini” Brahmans, 
22 . 

Attdich BbIhmans ; Mirdhas or ofScial spies 
in the PAlanpur Superintendency, 18. 

AiiRANGzfB : Viceroy of Gujarat (1644-46), 
3S note 1 ; his porsecutioiis of the Gher- 
mehdis, (1645), 63; Hindus persecuted to 
adopt Isl4m by (1646), 5 ; his removal from 
the Viccroyalty (1646), 5 note 3; Mughal 
Emperor (1058 - 1797 )> his title of Hazrat 
Khuld Makani, 07 ; spread of the Sunni 


faith in Gujarat by his direction, 125; 6 notC' 

1 continued on page 7 ; 35 note 1 ; 86 ; 98.. 
ATM* Afghans mentioned by Vanllia- 
Mimra (550) under the name of, 10 note 4. 

ATatArs; incarnations engrafted on the Ismdi- 
uan ^ faith to present it in an inviting form 
A/i Shakti worshipping followers ;■ 

Adam, the Prophet, and others described as 
Hindu Pantheon, 

40; 48 and note 2. 

Ayah : maidservant, 96. 

Azan : call to prayer, 151 

; blayad, ancestor of the Kasbjltis, 
94. bee Kasbwitis. 

T) 

Lulii, 

®A (xHOR ; Abyssinian saint, object of 
^rship of the Sidis ; tomb of, at Ratanpur, 

BAsi SHwA-TO-Diir, U2. See Abu tiillii. 

BAbbe: Mughal Emperor (1526- 1530), enter- 
tains the Mirzds at his court, 10* 

Babis : of Radhanpur, 12. 

143^^^ • <iity of, 342 ; the great well in, 

BXdi ; miniature ganlen, carried before the 
bridegroom’s steed, 165 note 3. 

Badi JamIt : 34. See Jaafari Bohor.-ls. 

MadAb SblIii ; saint of Syria, 

BADH'iTD-DiN : head Mulla of the Baiidi Boho- 
rds (1837), 31 note 4. 

BaghdAd ; fleets from, sent to plunder and 
^nquer Gujardt coast, 2 ; shrine of Abdul 
KMir Gilani at, visited by Memans, 56* 

BaglIna ; in the Naslk District, 67, 

BAHiDTjR ShAh; bultiin of Gujarat (1526- 
1636h invites bay ad Jamal, ancestor of the 
K^diri family, to Gujardt (1530), 6 note 1 (2) • 
Turks and Ahyssinians in his army (1531),. 

3 note 1 ; accords an asylum ■ to the Mirzds 
m Ahmeddbdd and Broach against the ven- 
geance of Humayuii (1532), 9. 

BAiriDTJR Bhah : Emperor of Dehli (1707- 
1712), his order to introduce the Bhiah epi- 
thet “ Wasi” in public prayers, 125, note 1. 

BAHX-tTD-DfN : Nakshband, saint, 20, • 

Bahib : believed to be the origin of the namC’ 
Bohora, 24, note 3. 

Bahbaj : believed to be the origin of the- 
name Bohora, 25 note 3. 

BahsIm: ShIh: Sultdn of Ghazni and Hin- 
dustdn, comes to India (1118) ; kills Muham- 
mad Behlim in the battle of Multdn, 58. See 
Behlims. 

Bahctohara ; Hindu goddess, 21 ; 82. See 
Behechra* 

BahttrAh: believed to bo the origin of the 
name Bohora, 24 note 3. 

Baithak : sitting-room, 92, 

Baithak : form of gymnastic exercise, 172* 
See Amusements. 

BAJijsrA: in the Kdthidwdr Agency, 17. 

BAkar Ali : Pirana saint, his tomb at Pirdna 

I worshipped chiefly by Hindus, 76 note 2. 

' Bakhshish ; voluntary gifts among KbojdIis„ 

I- m ■ 
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Bakkas : see Baklisliisli, 

Bake I'd : 49 ; 126 5 127- £:ee I'd, 

BiLA BehlIm PATTI : vow, 160, See Belilfm 
vow*. ■ ■ ■ 

BalX-ek-lSha : sorrow- taking, 360 note 1. 
See Initiation, 

BiLA Muhaaihad ShXh: Pir^na saint, 69; 
liis tomb at Pirina worsbipi^ed by tbe 
Sbaikbs, 76 note 2, 

BaehXra: Ea^sb-fcrakuta kings of Mdlkbet, 
sovereigns of Gujaralt *(752-973), 2 note 1. 
Balibhapra: 'bliakta of tlie fourtli or 

epocbj 48, 

Balibhans : Hindn sacrifice, 48 note 2, 
BaltiXs : landkolders, of part foreign descent, 
cease to be a separate community, 11 ; 35, 
BXltistXk : people of, 36 note 3. 

Baluchis *. special community of part foreign 
descent, 11 ; descendants of BalficM immi- 
grants, claim to have come from Aleppo and 
north Syria; language; appearance, grants 
from Gujarat Sultans, clans, wives, calling, 
character, called the Switzers of the East for 
their fidelity and devotion ; Sunnis in name, 
37 . Jatlh origin of ; Hindu wives of, appear- 
ance, speak Gujarati; believe in the saint 
I)4d4 Mahdbali ; originally ShiaJbs, now Sun- 
nis in name, 17-18. 

Ba:nXeas : ImamshAh’s conversion of Matia 
Kanbis on their way to, 66. 

BakdhAeXs : craftsmen ; converts of the 
Hindn caste of the same name; Sunnis by 
religion, 71. 

BanjhIrXs : a wandering tribe of traders ; 
converts of the Hindu casto of tbe same 
name; trade in cattle and wool; supplied 
grain to Mnsalm4n and English armies ; be- 
lieve in Hindu gods ; form a sepaa-ate com- 
munity, 85-86. 

Babbee : 84; his elaborate process, 96*97. 
See Turki Hajdms. 

Barbosa : traveller, liis visit to Gujarat (1614), 
3 note 1. 

Bakx ; also called S4chak, procession carrying 
presents to brides, 166 and note 1. 

Babli : village near P4tan, 63. 

Baeoda ; defeat of Arab mercenaries by the 
English at (1802), 3 note 2 ; chief quarters 
of Mahdavi Sayads, G note 1 continued on 
page 7 ; Gujarat head-quarters of Husaini 
Brihmans, 22; 10; 14. 

Baerekness : of women ; horror felt by a Mu- 
salman at ; remedies to get rid of, 347-149, 
BXsharaA : class of beggars who are under 
the ordinary Muhammadan law, 39 ; 20. 
BatXn : title, said to be the origin of the name 
PatMn, 10 note 4, 

Batee : quails, 98, See Birds. 

Batwa : village in the Ahmed4b4d District, 8 
note 1. 

BXwabchi : Musalmdn cook, 96. 

BXyik: third form of divorce, 168. 

BiLZifo-ABS : 82, See Maddris, 

Bbames : Mr., 10 note 3. 

Beq- : title among Mughals, 9. 

: title among Sayad women, 7. 


BeGOAES: Hindu converts, division of,— •int® 
iJ^ondescript idlers and Eleven Brotherhoods ; 
Brotherhoods further divided into Besharaa 
and Basharaa ; Office-bearers in, and consti- 
tution of, the Brotherhood, 19-20. See Ahdalis, 
Nakshhands, Benawis, 20 ; Hijdas, 21-22 ; 
Husaini Brahmans ; Kalandars, Madaris, 22; 
Mfisa Suh%s, Eafdis, 23 ; Basulsh-lhis, 24 ; 
Sayads, beggars in Gujarit, 8 note 1. 

Beheohba : Hindu goddess; Hijdas or Pavai- 
yas and EamHias her chief, votaries ; temple 
of at Bankhanpur, 21 ; 22 ; 82. See Bahuchara. 

BehIiIm : vow, also called B4U-BehKm patti ; 
vovved by women to be performed in the 
beginning of marriages, satmds£is and bismiU 
lahsi rites relating to, Phad4H or spirit 
musician, chief actor in the performance of, 
150-161. 

BehlIms : cultivators, Eajpiit converts of the 
Behlim tribe ; originally Turks ; cease to 
form a sej^arate class, 68. 

BehrXh ; believed to be the origin of the name 
Bohora, 24 notes 3. 

Beheikah : town in Yaman in Lower Arabia, 
birth-place of missionary Abdullih ; believed 
to be the origin of the name Bohoia, 24 note 
4. ■ ■ 

Bbhr-upias : actors and players, Hindu con- 
verts of a mixed class ; Sunnis in faith, 80. 

Belieb abd Practice ; Marhj^ in astrology, 
22, 56; Bhiit (Hindu ghost), 142 note 1; 
charms, 30, 347, 165; D4kan (witch), 142 
note 1 ; Evil Eye, 142 ; Exorcism, 30 ; Magic, 
56, 142-145 ; Omens, 22, 30, 145-146 ; Saints, 
17, 22 ; Sorcery, 56 ; Spirit, 30, 142. Lead^ 
in the principal tenets of the Musalmdn 
faith ; in the unity of God ; in angels ; in 
books; in the scriptures; in prophets; in 
the resurrection, 126-127. 

Bellbw : Major, H. W., 10 note 4 ; 13 note 2. 

BekawXs: beggars, also called Alifshdhls, 
drawn from many classes of Muhammadans, 
Sunnis in name, 20-21. 

BeohXe : believed to he the origin of the name 
Bohora, 26 note 1. 

Bs-pfE : term of scorn, 127 note 2. 

BeshabaA : beggars above the ordinary Mu- 
hammadan lavy, 19 ; 20 ; 22 ; 23 ; 24, 

Betrothals : ri-tes and ceremonies relating to* 
costs of, 162, 163 notel ; gifts in, 163 and 
note 2. 

BhXdbhtJnjas : grain-parchers, Hindu converts, 
do not form a separate class, 71. 

Bhaktas: four preachers of the four Hindu 
or epochs, 48. 

Bhahi^ri: officer in a beggar brotherhood, 19. 
See Beggars, 

BhXnls: Hindu converts, buffoons, storv- 
tellers, 81 ; 165. ^ 

BhXnmatis : l^at women taking part in acro- 
batic feats ; origin of the name of, 89, See 
JN.£Lt>S# 

BhXrdobi : spirit-laden obstetric cord worn bv 
pregnant women, 148 ; 149. ^ 

BhXrmal I. ; Rdo of Kachh (3585-3631), ay- 

rival of ,DMn Pir in Bhuj in the time of 41 

BhXthi : dinners cooked at a house of mourn- 
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BHAa?iNDA. : town between Bebli and tlie Sat- 
laj, 81. 

Bhattis : tribe of Eajputs converted by Mab- 
inud of G-bazni (1001-1030) ; village servants, 
81.. 

Bhawani : Hindu goddess, 82. See Babncbara. 
Bi-iAWYYiLS ; strolling players, converts of the 
Hindu caste of tbe same name, Sunnis in 
religion, 81 y Hindu players, 154 note 2. 

Bhim it, ; bolaiiki king of Anabilvdda, said 
to bave been converted to Isl4m by Kdr Sata- 
gur (1240), 26 note 2 ; 38, 

Bhistis : watermen, also called Pakbalis, Hindu 
converts, 8;^ ; 96 4 officiating priest in boat- 
offerings, 152-163 ; 169. 

Bhuj ; capital of Kacbb, arrival of Pir D4du 
at, 41. 

BhukhXeis : chief Sayad family in Gujarat, 

6 note 1, 

Bhunete : see Bbutadi. 

Bhut : Hindu spirit, belief in, 142 note 1. 
BiiffTADi : form of exercise, 172. See Amnse- 
ments. 

BhittIs ; landholders of part foreign descent ; 

cease to be a separate community, 11 ; 15. 
Bilzi ; tbe Pair, title of the Surat Bobora 
missionary, 27« 

Bfnf : title among Sheikh women, 8. 
BiBi-Kf-SAHNAK : see Earthen Dish, 161. 
Bibdxtlph ; author of the Tribes of tbe Hindu | 
Kush, 36 note 3 j 39 note 4. 

Bidri ; lead and silver work, skill of Mnsalm^ns 
in, 123. 

Bieb : Khojdb hymns, 40. 

Binwe KhAn : Jamadiir of Palanpnr,65 note 2 . 
Bibadh: pots, 149. See Biradh-bharna. 
Bibadh-bhabsta : pot-filling ceremony preced- 
ing all Joyous rites, 149, 

Bibat : see Biradh. 

Bibbs: kept by Musalniins, 99. 8ee Animals. 
Birgoitg : Viramgam, 24 note 3. 

BibiIvx Bohobas : 61. Bee Bohords. 

Bibth : rites and ceremonies relating to, charms 
and talismans used to secure speedy delivery ; 
expenses connected with, 154-155, 156 note 1. 
BietH'DAY : celebration of, 159. 

BibyAni ; dish, first class public dinner called 
after, cost of, 113 and note I. 

BismillIh : initiation, rite of, 159, 160. 
BiyAbInI ; ghoul, 142 note 1. 

Bloohman : Ain-i-Abkari, 6 notel (5), 14 ; 147 ; 
159 note 4. 

Boat-oeee RINGS : also called Ndos ; made to 
the water-spirit in fulfilment of vows ; descrip- 
tion and idtes of ; Bbishti or water-carrier 
officiates at, 152, 153, 158. 

BohobAs ; Traders ; Shiahs of the Musta^lian 
branch of the great Ismdili sect, 24, 30 ; 
meaning and derivation of the name, 24 and 
notes 2, 3 and 4 ; 25 note 1 j name extended 
to converts from all the unarmed castes, 26 
and note 1 ; sect founded in Gnjardt by 
missionary Abdullah (1067), conversions first 
made in Cambay, AnahilavAda, or PAtan, 26 
and note 1 j arrival of the religious head of the 
trading Shidhs from Yaman with a hand of 
followers (close of tbe eleventh century), 8, 
25 note 2 ; conversions made by early Shidh 
missionaries from the groat trading centres 
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(eleventh century), progress of the sect in 
Gujardt (1130-1380), 26 j sect repressed 
(1390 - 1413), 27 i some of the Bhidhs converted 
to the Bunni faith (1391), 3 note 3, 26 note 1 5 
persecutions of, by Sunni rulers (1411-1554), 

27 and note 1; transfer of the s£?at of the 
head priest of, from Yaman to Gujardt 
(1539) ; find shelter under the British (close 
of eighteenth century ) ; four schisms from 
the main body of, Alia, Jadfari, Hdgoshi, and 
Sulaimdni, 27. 

Alia: one of the schisms from the main body 
of Shiahs, sect founded by All (1624), 27, 33. 
Bimi: Arabian converts to the Ismaili faith 
made by a Bobora missionary called Bidzi the 
Pair, 27. 

Ddudi : main body of Shiahs, settlements of, 28, 
32 note 3 ; appearance ; language, dress, and 
ornaments, 28 ; food, 29 ; houses, 29 and 
note l; calling, character, condition, 29; 
religion, special beliefs regarding tbe spirits 
of the dead ; Imlian beliefs, 30 ; their position 
among Muslim sectaries, 30 note 1 j names, 
customs, written prayer placed in the hands 
of the dead, 31 and note 2 ; community ; re- 
ligious and social head of, the Mulla, 31 and 
notes 3 and 4, 32 and notes 1 to 5 ; taxes, 33 
and note 1 ; prospect, 33. 

Ndgoshi : or non-flesheatlng, schisms from the 
main body of Bhi(ihs (1789), 27, 33. 

Sulaimdni ; followers of the Yaman priest Sulai- 
mdn, progress of, since 1591, 27, 33. 

Sunnis f Cultivators : or village, descendants of 
Hindu converts made by the Sunni rulers of 
the province from the unarmed classes (four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries), 24, 25, 58 and 
note 2 ; distribution of, 68 ; additions to, both 
from Hindus and Bhidh Bohords (1411-1513), 
68 note 2; foreign element in the Broach Boho- 
rds, mainly of the Mdrvadis, 59 and note 1 ; 
appearance ; language ; food, 59 ; dress and 
ornaments of men, 69 and notes 2 and 3 ; of 
women, 60 and notes 1 and 2 ; character, 60 
and notes 3 and 4 ; condition, 60 ; names and 
surnames, 59 note 1 and 60 ; religion, customs, 
60 - 61 ; success of Wahhdbi preachers among, 
Broach, Surat, Biridvi Bohords (1880-1897), 
61 ; community, prospects, 62, 

J adfari : descendants of the Daddi Bohords ; 
named after Sayad Jaa'far Shirdzi; their 
other names ; separate from the main body 
of Shidhs (1391), 3 note 3, 26 note 1, 34 ; 
continue to intermarry with the main body 
till 1536, 26 note 1, 34 ; mostly traders ; 
Arabian traders follow many Arab customs ; 
known as Kabrids ; form an organized body, 
34,35. 

Bohoba : surname, 24 note 2. 

Books : belief in, 126 ; reading of, by men and 
women, 174 and note 2. 

Botan : 159, See Salt-tasting. 

Bowides : Persian house of, 20 ; Sultdns (945 - 
1097)j 136 note 3. See Bnwaih. 

Brahma ; Plr Sadr-nd-din, the incarnation of, 
40, 48, See Avatdrs. 

Beiggs : General, 3 note 3 ; 77 ; 85 and note 1 ; 
86 note 1. 

Brihat-Samhita : Sanskrit work by Yarafha-* 
Mihira, 10 note 4, 
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British ; Arab mercenaries obstruct the esta- 
blislmieiit of tlio power of:, in Gujarat (1802),. 
3 note 2 j give aid to Aluliammad Aii tlio Pasha 
of Egypt to put down the power of the Wah- 
habis (1812), 32 note 3 ; 27 j 60 note 4, 

Broach: attacked by Arabs (730), 1 note 1 j 
revolt of Moimias at (1G91), 76 j revolt of 
Matia Kaubis at, 67 ; disturbance of Sunni 
Bohords at (1857), 60; note 4 ; Musalman 
faith introduced into, from Auahilav4da by 
Alifkhdn, 3-5. 

Buddha : ninth incarnation of Vishnu, 48, 
See Avat4rs, 

Budha Yaakub : Sayad, ancestor of the XJraizi 
Sayad family, 6 note 1 (7). 

BuiDDiisrGS ; religious, 130 - 132. See Imdinbi- 
dAs, Masjid, Namdzg4h. 

BuhhAeis : chief Sayad family in Gujarat, 6 
note 1 (7) ; 57 ; 127 note 2. 

BurhInpur ’ former seat of the head Mulla of 
the D4iidi Bohoras, 31 note 4. 

BurhAn-ud-din Kutbi Alam : Sayad, ancestor 
of the Bukhdri Sayad family in Gujar4t, 6 
note 1 (7). 

BuRHlH-UD'DfH : head Mulla* of the D4udi 
Bohorsis (1893), 31 note 4. 

Bubka: veil-robe, 29; 34, 

Burtoh : Sir Richard, 10 note 4 ; 15 note 4 ; 
131 note 3 j 160 note 3. 

Buwaih : Persian house of, its supremacy in 
Persia (946), 20. See Bowides, 

Buzurg a LI Kadiri : Fir of Mundra, descendant 
of Pir Eusuf-ud“din, 50 note 2 ; 61. 


/^AiRO : IsinMh'a doctrines first preached at, 
^ (953-975), 48. 

Cambay : port of, mosques at, 2 note 1, 131 note 
1 ; arrival of Musalmin missionaries at, 26 and 
note 1, arrival of Persian refugees at (1723), 
(1726), (1757), 3 note 2 ; shrine of Pir Mu- 
hammad All at, 26 note 1 ; grand Immnbida 
at, 132 ; king of, converted to Isldm by Mulla 
Muhammadali, 26 note 1 ; Nawabs of, spread 
the Shiah faith, 125* Gulf of, Muhammadan 
Arab expedition against the ports of (636), 
1 note 1 continued on page 2, 

Campbell : Sir George, 10 note 3. 

Captains : 34. See Nd-iatas. 

Census drtaiIiS ; of Gujardt Musalman popu- 
lation, according to occupation (1872 census), 
118-121 ; according to sects (1891 census), 1 
ChAbuk SawAr : Musalmdn jockey ; horse- 
trainer, 97-98 ; 123 ; 172 note 1. 

ChAch : discii>le of Niir Satagur, kills l^ur Satd- 
gnr, 38. 

ChAchnAmah : 1 note 1 ; 69. 

ChadawwAs : Delhi shoes, 100. 

Ohaghatai : Tartar-Xurkish dialect, 9 note 1, 
ChaghtAikhAn : son of ChangizkhAn ; Chu- 
ghadda Mughals called after him, 9 & note 1. 
ChAks : race of sun-worshippers in Kashmir, 
their conversion to IsUm, 39.. 

ChAls : horse pace, 98 ; 172 note !• 

Chambebi : jasmin, 150. 

ChampA : fiowep tree, near the tomb of saint 
Mussa at Ahmeddhdd, ibs holiness, 123 note 2. 
OhAmpAnee : the Mii7As take possession of, 
after A,D. 1568, 10. 


ChandkhAn ! name of a vow-receiving tjhm or 
spirit, ISO. 

CHANDd'L : Indian lark, 99, 8ee Birds. 

Ceangis : landholders, special community of 
part foreign descent, 11 ; 15. 

ChaNgIzkhAn: powerful Gujarat noble, pro- 
tects the Mirzds ; is assassinated by Sidi 
Jhujheirkhdn (1568), 10 ; 12. 

ChAr-JumAgis : first four Fridays after mar- 
riage, 167. 

ChAb YAri : 34. See Jadfari Bohoras. 

Charity : duty enjoyed by Musalmdn law, 126, 
171 note 2 ; secret among Memans, 52 and 
note 4 ; vow to give in, 127. 

Charms : belief in, 30, 347, 155. [86. 

ChAtlas : wandering tribe of Hindu converts, 

Chausae : Indian backgammon, 173 and note 3. 
Bee Amusements. 

Ohelas : 19. See Khddims. 

Chess : 173 and note 1. See Amusements. 

Cheul : about thirty miles south of Bombay, 
early Arab settlement at, 1 note 1 ; Musal- 
m^ns found, at, 2 note 1. 

CkhArAs *. Hindu converts, labourers, also 
called Ghdgharias or Petticoat People, 
MosUms in name only, 86. 

CHHA'Tn : sixth-day celebration after birth, 
365. 

ChhipAs : calico printers, converts of the 
Gujardti and Mar vddi castes of the same name, 
Sunnis by religion, 7l - 72 j believe in the 
Bukhdri Pfr, 3 27 note 2 . 

Chilam : bowl of a tobacco pipe, 111 note 1. 

Child- GIVE RS : dead saints, trees near the tombs 
of certain saints, 147 - 148. See Amil, 

ChillAh : period of forty days during which 
an exorcist learns his incantations, 144, 

Chisht : Sdfi school, 8 note 3. 

Chishtis : chief b'ayad family in Gu jardt, 5 note 
1 (4) ; branch of tlie Fdruki section of 
Shaikhs, descendants of Sheikh Nizdm-ud-diu 
Chishti, 8 note 2 ; Hindu converts of the 
Chisht school, 8 note 3 ; 74, 

Chitoe : town, attacked by Arabs, 1 note 1 
continued on page 2, 

Chote : name of missionary Shams -ud-dfn, 
39 and note 3. 

Christians : among early Arabs, 1 note 1. 

OhudiwAdas : bracelet-makers, converts of the 
Hindu caste of the same name, Sunnis by 
religion, 72 - 73. 

Ohughadda : Indian Mughals, 9 and note 1. 

ChunArAs : lime-burners, converts of low class 
Hindus, Sunnis by religion, 72. 

Chundadigiras ; silk-knot-printers, Hindu 
converts, claim Arab descent, Sunnis by reli- 
gion, 72. 

ChunvAd : sub-district, forty miles north of 
Ahmeddbad, 82. 

Circumcision : rite of, 160-161. See Customs. 

CoifEBEOOK : 18 ; 26 note 1. 

Communities : see Subdivisions. 

Community : Musalman population as, in 
matters religious, calling, amusement, 175. 

Condition : of Gujardt Musalmdus, 122- 124. 

CONOLLY : Mr., 26 note 1 ; 30 note 1, 

Converts: Hindu, 3-6; name of the classcws 
of, 20, 24 ; 58 ; 70 ; 80 85 j accounts of, 19 - 
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Coen WALLIS ; Marquis of (171^1-92), 86. 

Crafts : details of tlic 1872 census, 122 - 123. 
See Occupation. 

CraftsmGjN : classes of, Hindu converts as, 
71 “ 80. See Bandhards, Bhddbliuni|as, 
Clihipas, 71 ; CMiidadigiras, Chundrds, 
Chikliwalas, 72 ; Ghanchis, Kdglizis, 73 ; 
Ivadias, Kasais, 74 ; Kharadis, Khatkis, LuMrs, 
Maiiiars, 75 ; Momnals, 76 ; Multdnis and 
Multani Modus, 77 ; NdlbaiidSj.Pdiijnigars, 
78 'j Rangrez, Salats, b’onis, 79; Tais, 80. 

Customs : lu-egnancy, 147 -154 j Mrtli, 154-166 ; 
naming, 156-157 ; sacrifice ; fortieth day, 
158 ; salt-tasting ; birth-day, 159 j initiation, 
159-160; circumcision, 160-161 ; first Ratn- 
mazdn fast, 161 ; present or hadiya, 162 ; 
betrothal, 162-163 ; marriage, 163 - 167 5 
divorce, 168 ; death, 168-170 ; mourning, 170, 


ABHOi : head-quarters of the Mahdavi 
Sayads in Gujardt, 6 note 1 continued on 
page 7 ; 64 note 2* 

Di-nX MahAbali : saint, enshrined at Gotar- 
ka, in north Gujarat, 17. 

BAdX Mii.N ; Ahmedabdd Sayad; honoured by 
Mfrdsls, 83. 

DAdu ; Pir, of Sindh Khojdh family ; invested 
with mantle of pir or saint by the Khojdh 
Imdm ; conversions by, at Jdmnagar (1549), 
at Bhuj (1685 - 1594), 41, 48. 

I)ab : drum, players on the, 20, 

Bafalis : 20. See Abddlis. 

Daq-u-denA *. branding among Nats, 89 note 1. 

DAf ; missionary, 26 ; 37. Head Mulla, 32. 
Midwife, 154. 

Dailam : Persian district, 37 ; 38, 

Baily Life : of men, of rich ebass, middle 
class, poor class, 116-117 ; of women, of rich 
class, middle class, poor class, 117, 

BAirah : settlement of Mahdavis in Pdlanpur, 
64 and note 1. 

BAkan : Hindu witch, the belief in, 142 note 1. 

BAlAn : court-yard of a house, 91. 

DAlbhAt : disli,* public dinners called after ; 
cost of, 113, 114 and note 1. 

Dane ; form of gymnastic exercise, 172, See 
Amusements. 

Banka : drum, 20. 

BargAii : tomb of a saint, 160. 

Baemsteter : 10 note 4. 

Barujd : calling down blessings, on the Prophet, 
147 and note 1, 

Baeya PfR : Indus spirit prayed to by Hindu 
j)riests to drive away Eusuf-ud-din, 51, 

Bassondh : tythes, 41, 49. See Taxes. 

Bastar-khAn ; 111. See Meals. 

BAue bin AjabshAii : high priest of the 
Gujardt Bohords (1688), 27. 

baud bin KutubshAh; high priest of the 
Gujardt Bohords, 27. 

BAtjbis : see Bohords. 

Bays : lucky and unlucky, 146 and notes 2 and 3, 

Death : rites and ceremonies relating to^ the 
dead body ; Her or jandzahs, funeral; to help 
in funeral di,'far% or duty; zidrat feast; 
dinners on ; mourning, 168- 170. 

BesAi : title among some of the Bhandhdka 
village Bohords, 62. 


BaALGARS : 75. See Khatkis. 

BhArAla ; armed population of Gujardt, 25. 

Bhol : drum, players on the, 12 ; 21 j 89 ; 137 ; 
159 ; 163 ; 174 and note 1 ; 175. 

Dhobi : washerman as servant, 96. 

Bholib : drum players, S3 ; 96. See Mirs. 

DhoeAji : port in Kdtliidwdr, seat of the pro- 
vincial head or mtd'hi of the Memans, 57. 

Bh^lbhovAs : Bust- washers, as labourers, con- 
verts from the Hindu liihatii caste, form a 
separate body, bunnis in faith, 86. 

Dinners ; Feast-day, kind of food served at, 
cost of, 114-115. Public, occasions of, form 
of invitation to, ceremony observed at, kind 
of food served at, the three chief classes of 
112-114 ; 169-170. 

BIvankhAna ; public room or parlour, 91 ; 94, 

Divorce ; forms of, looked on with dislike, 
less resorted to by Indian Musaimdns, 166 
and note 1, 

DiwAli : period best suited to subject evil 
spii’its, 145. Hindu New Year, considered 
an evil spirit time, 148. 8ee Magic. 

Doctor : Law, 133-135. See Maulavi, Religious 
officers. 

Boms : 83. 8ee Mirs. 

Domnis : Mir women, 83 ; women players, 160 ; 
female singers, 164 ; 1§6 ; 174 note 1. 

Bombu : 166. See Meber. 

Bress *• of men, of the rich class, lOO-lOl and 
note 2 ; change of fashion of, lOQ note 3 ; of 
the middle class, 102 and note 1 ; of the 
poor class, 102 and note 2 ; of women of the 
rich class, 103, 104 note 1 ; of the middle class, 
105, 106 notel ; of the poor class, 106 and 
note 2 ; of children, 107 and note 1 continual 
on page 108 ; of KhoJAhs, 42-44 ; of 
Momans, 53 - 65. 

BubwAlAs ; milkmen, converts from SAbalias 
and Gauli Hindu castes, their other names, 
Sunnis by faith, form a separate community, 
35 ; also called Mansiiris, 35 note 1. 

Dues ; among Khojihs, 49 note 2. See Taxes. 

Duff : Grant (1714), 14 note 3. 

B'dLAS ; people possessed by the spirit of the 
martyrs, vows olfered to, 128 ; bridegrooms, 
137 ; also poisons possessed by the spirit cf 
the bridegroom-eloct of Husain’s daughter; 
the process to gain the inspiration of, 138. 
See Muharrara. 

Duties : enjoined by Musalman law, belief in 
the principal tenets of the faith ; prayers ; 
fasts in the month of Ramazdn ; pilgrimages; 
alms, 126, 171 note 2. Bee Belief. 


E arthen Dish: rite of, 161. See Sahnak, 
Kanddri, 

Eidrusis : Sayad family in Gujardt, 6 note 1. 
Elegy singer ; 133. 8ce MarsidhkMn.^ 

Elias : prophet, 152. See Khizr, KhwAjah. 
Elliot : Sir Henry, 69 ; 70. 

Embroidery: special skill of Musaimdns in 
the art of, 323. 

Emperors: Behli, persecutions of Gujardt 
Bohords under, 27 note 1. Mughal, spread 
of Isldm by, 5 ; 125. 

Eunuch Nobles : Sidi, of Behli and Lakhnau, 
12, See Sidis. 
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EtTSTTF-TTD-Dfisr KIdiri : Sayail saint, Ms de- 
scent ; converts Sindh ruler of the Samma 
dynasty; converts Ijohana community with 
its leader MAnehji ; chnng’es the name of the 
coratnuiiity to Muamin ; retires to Irak ; his 
descendants become the religious heads of 
the converted community, 50-51, 

Exorcism : belief in, 30. 

Exorcist : 147. See i^mil. 

Expeditions : Arab ; to India, 1 note 1. 

FadXliS: beggars, 20, See Abdsilis. 

Fatrx : vows to, 130. See Vows, 

FAJR : dawn, prayers said at, 126 note 3. 
FAxiRS : religious beggars, 19. See Beggars, 
FAl Kholna : soothsaying, practice of, 56, 
Famine : in ISTorth G-ujain^t, Kachh, and Kil- 
thidwdr (1813), 61, 

Faraj: Ab son of Uthman, 1 note 3 continued 
on page 4. 

FABHAT-uii-MirifX : Hindu convert governor 
of GujaiAt encourages Hinduism, 5. 
FARfA-Y-RoTTZA *. (1664), 28 note 1. 
PARrM-uD-Bfisr-SHAKARG-ANJ; Shaikh, ancestor 
of the Farfdi branch of Shaikhs, 8 note 2. 
See Shaikhs. 

Faui'dis : branch of the Fardki Shaikhs, 8 
note 2. See Shaikhs. 

Farishtah : historian, 3 note 3 ; 10 note 4 ; 

25 note 2 ; 39 and note 2 ; 60 note 3 ; 58. 
FARdKis : section of Shaikhs, ot pure foreign 
descent j two branches of, 8 and notes 2 and 
3. See Shaikhs. 

Fast: Kamaz4n, 127. See Hamazau, Vows. 
FatehkhAh : Baldch, obtains in gift Badhan- 
pdr and Sami, 17. 

Fatbhptt'e Sikhri : tomb of Sheikh Salim-i- 
Ghishti at, 147- 

Fatbh ShAh : king of Kashmir (145S - 59), 
OhAkS converted to Islam during the reign 
of, 39. 

Fatiha : opening chapter of the Kuradn, 
reading of, 129 ; 130 ; 147 and note 1 ; 160, 
151 ; 157; 163. 

FatilAh : wick, 133. See PiUita, 

FAtimah : Lady, eldest danghfeer of the Pro- 
phet, wife of All and mother of Hasan and 
Husain, 6 note 1 ; 7 ; 16 ; 45 ; 47 ; vows to, 
fast offered by, 127 ; offerings made to, in the 
earthen dish rite, 151 ; dower of, 16 i note 1, 
FAtimi : dynasty in Egypt (910 - 1171), 
founded by ObeidulUh, powers of the Ismdi- 
lians originated with, 47. See ObeiduIIah 
and Ismailis. 

FAtimite KhilApat : raised in Egypt on the 
basis of opinions analogous to Karmatian 
by ObeidulUh (919), 3 note 3 continued on 
page 4, 37 ; quarrel for succession to (1094), 
30 note 1, 37. See ObeiduIlAh, 

Feasts : Primte, occasions for giving, way of 
serving at, 112. Public^ among BAddi 
BohorAs, 31, and note 3. 

FidAi^s : see Fidawfs. 

FidAWI^S : order founded by Hasan Sabah ; 
known in Europe as the Assassins ; meaning 
of the name, 37 and note 2. 

Fibld sports : 172. See Amusements. 

Finch : (1610), 15 note 2. 


Fi'ruz ShAs: Tughlak, Sultan of Dehll, 
(1351 -1383), 3 note 3 ; 70. 

Fitrah ; form of charity in Ramazan td, 141. 

Food: 108-115; of the rich, 108-109; of 
middle class, of the poor, 109 ; marketing 
of, costs of, 110; stimulants, 110-111; 
meals. Ill > 112 ; served at private feasts, 
112j at public dinners, 112 - 114 ; at feast- 
day dinners, 114 - 115. 

Forbes: Mr., James (1781), 3 note 2; 29 
note 1 1 68 ; 155 note 1. 

Foriionees : arrival in Gujarat of Arab 
sailors and soldiers (seventh, eighth, and 
ninth century), 1 Jjote 1, 2 ; traders from 
Persian Gulf (ninth and tenth century), 2 
and note 1 ; invaders from the north 
{eleventh and twelfth century), 2 and notes 2 
and 3 ; the religious head of Shiah trading 
Bohoras with a band of followers (close of 
the eleventh century), 3 ; soldiers, traders, 
refugees, and slaves ^thirteenth to seven- 
teenth centuries), 3 and note 1 ; the Zanjira 
8idis (middle of seventeenth century), 3 ; 
Arab mercenaries and Persian political refu- 
gees (eighteenth century), 3 and note 2, 

Fortieth Day *. after child-birth, thanksoffer- 
ing to Ehajali Khizr on, 158. 

Friday *, day of rest for all Musalmaus ; 117, 
service on, 126. 

Fo-rniture : house, kept by the rich, 92 - 93 ; 
by the middle class, 94 ; by the i)oor, 95 ; 
details of, 95 note 2. 


bits : cartmen, Bo. See DddwalAs. 

Games : indoor, 173 - 174. See Amusements. 

GAmetis: Hindu converts, holders of geim or 
village, intermarry with Kasbatis, 62. 

Gandhraphs : singers, converts from the 
Hindu caste of the same name, Sunnis iu 
religion, 81-82. 

Garoiad’Orta : Portuguese historian (1530), 
15. 

Gates of Makkah : Gujarat ports, 3 note 1. 
See Abwah-ul- Makkah. 

GaitlIs : See DddwalAs. 

Genii ; vows to, 130. See Vows. 

Ghadcs ; word, possessing magical power, 143. 
See Magic. 

Ghanchis: oilmen, descendants of converts of 
the Hindu PinjAra and GhAnchi castes ; 

. known as GhAnciii- Bohoras ; call themselves 
Mansuris ; Sunnis in religion ; curious forms 
of names of ; form a separate body, 73. 

Ghat-PAtH ; heart prayer, Khojah sacrament, 
49. 

Ghat PAth Mantra: prayer of the Shakti- 
panthis, 48. 

GhEIE MUKAidiiD; 12. See WahhAbis. 

(^HERMEHDis *. Hindu converts, and foreign 
, Musalmaus who do not believe in Mehdi, 
also called Mehdevis, followers of Sayad 
Muhammad Jaunpuri, 62 ; persecutions of, 
by Sultdn Muzaffar IL (1523), by Aurangzxb 
(1645), 63 ; dAirah of, at PAlanpur, 64 and 
note . 1 j customs of, 64. See Mahdavi, 
■Mansuris, 

Gi'iiAN: saint of, 6 note 1 (2). 

GibnAe : hill, 1 note 1, See IJjjanta. 
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: belief m the unity of, 126. See Beliefs. 

^lOBKHOBiAS : grave diggers, of mixed 

origin, Sunnis in religion, 87. 

OoTARBA.: village about eight miles west of 
R^dhanpur, shrine of saint Ddda Mahiibali 
-at,. 17.' , , 

GujarAt : arrival of foreigners in, 1 - 3 ,* 
a-rnval of missionaries and learned men in, 
3 and note 3, 6 note 1, 26, 38, 40 ; arrival and 
settlement in, of foreign Musalm^n 

families, 3 note 1 ; of chief Sayad faniilies, 6 
note 1 ; of the Mirzas, 10; of xMemans, 51; 
<ionquest -of, by Alif Khan (1297), 2; by 
•Zafar Ivhan (1371), 3 note 3 ; by Hum^ydn 
(1535), 9; by Akbar (1673-71), 12; deca- 
dence of the Sultanate of (1554 - 1561), 17. 

OujArXtis : expel the Mughal governors of 
Humdyun from their charges (1536), 10. 

Guess : iron spike^ used by llafai beggars, 
23. 

Gueoh : company of Muharram dirge singers, 
138 note 1 continued -on page 139. 

Gymnastics.; 172. See Amusements, 


H ABASHIS ; Abyssinians (ISTegroes), in Gujarat ' 
troops, (1572) 3 note 1 ; 11. See Sidis, 
Hadbamaut ; southern province of Arabia, 
the Biblical Hazarmavetb, Arabs come from, 
15 note 4. 

Hadeami : Arab inhabitant of Hadramaut, his 
character, 16 note 4% 

Hadya ; present, given to child’s teacher, 162. 
Bee Customs. 

HXbiz : title ; ability to recite the TCuradn by 
heart is the chief qualification to obtain it ; 
other qualifications to obtain it ; considera- 
•tion shewn to, 134. See Law Doctor. 

Haj* ; see Pilgrimage. 

HajAms : barbers, 84. Fee Turki Hajams. 

HIji : pilgrim to Makkali, 56. 

Hajjaj; son.of Eusuf, India described to, 1 
note 1 continued on page 2, 

Hajjaj : Al, governor of Irak (700), kills a 
large number of Sayacls and learned men, 14 
note 3. 

Hakim : Musalmdn physician, qualifications of, 
122 and note 1. 

HalXku KhAn : Tartar, his massacre of the 
Ismdilia population of Persia, 41. 

HambAu : Al, fciuuni Imam (780), 125 note 2, 
126. 

HambAli : one of the four Sunni schools, 1C ; 
126 note 1. 

HammAm ; bath-room, 131, 

Hanafi : one of the four Sunni schools, 56 ; 
126 note 1. 

HanseAj : grandson of Mdnekji Lohdna, named 
Tij Muhammad on his conversion to IsUm, 
51. 

Haeischandea ; hhahta or preacher of the 
second ^ugd or cycle, 48. 

.HAufTHA ; special holiday Arab meal, 16. 
HAbut ; angel of high estate, £rst teacher of 
magic, his trial in the world, bis eternal 
damnation, 142 - 14$. See Ma^c and Mdrdfc. 
.Hasan: son of Ali, the martyr, second ShiAh 
Imdm, 45 ; 47 ; 125 note %\ 127 | 129 j 
133; 136; m 
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Hasan : Aid Zikrl-his-SaUm, fourth auecesser 
of Hasan Sabah ; promulgates new doctrines ; 
transfers the IniA mate from the FAtimites 
to himself ; declares himself the Unrevealed 
Imdm (1163) ; is believed to have sent the 
first missionary to India ; His Highness 
Agha KhAn traces his descent from Ali 
through, 37 ; 48. See Nazdrians, 

Hasan bin Ismail t (1872), head of the Sular* 
inani Bohoras, 83. 

Hasan SabAh : IsmAilian missionary ; found* 
the order of Fidawis ; supports HazAr’s 
claim to the Egyptian succession ; makes 
the power of the IsmAilias supreme in 
Persia ; concentrates his powers at Alamiit ; 
ceases to act as ddi and political emissary 
of the Fatimites $ makes himself known by 
the title Shaikh-ul-Jabal, his death (1124) ; 
powers of the IsmAilias under his two imme* 
diate successors, 37 ; 48. Fee Nazarians. 
HAtim ; of Tai, Arab hero, famous for his gene- 
rosity, 80. 

Hazeat Ali : Bhidh holiday, on the Zlst day 
of Bamazdn, 140, 

Hazeat-Khuld MakAni : title of the Emperor 
Aurangzib, 67. 

HAzrAts ; vows made to genii or fairies, rites 
relating to, 130. Bee Vows, 

HbmaohArya : great Jain teacher of Bidhrdj, 
said to have been -converted to lslAm,26 note 2. 
Henna : seed of, is burnt to drive away evil 
spirits, 155 and note 1. 

HuAz ; Al, Arabs of ; 17. 

Hijdas: beggars, emasculated male votaries 
of the goddess Behechra, 21*-22 ; process 
of the emasculation of, 21 ; 154 and note 2. 
See PavaiyAs. 

Hind ; Al, India, described to Hajjaj by Ibn- 
i-Kiriyyah, J note 1. 

Hindu : converts. See Converts. 

HisAm-ud-din : Parmdr viceroy of GujarAt, 
69. Bee ParniArs. 

Holy Days : 136 - 142. 0-ei/ieral : Muharram., 
137 - 139 ; Eamaziin Pd; Bakr Pd, 141. 
SMdh-: Tenth of Safar, 139 ; Nineteenth and 
Twenty-first of EamazAn, 140 ; Eighteenth 
of Zilhajj, 141 ; Twenty-eighth of Zilhajj, 
142. S'umi : Thirteenth of Bafar, 139; 
Last Wednesday of Safar; Twelfth of 
Rabi-ul-awwal ; Eleventh of Eahi-us-SAni ? 
Eleventh of Eajab ; Fourteenth of ShAban, 
340. G-ujardt MmaZmdn : Seventeenth of 
Babi-ul-awwal, 140. Khojdh .*41 ; 49 ; 50 
and note 1. 

Hoeosoobe : drawn by Brafhmans, 151 note 3. 
Hoese- DEALING ; chief trade of the KAbulis, 14* 
Hoeseshoe: Lord. See NAl SAheb. 

Houses ; of the rich, 91 and notes 1 & 2, 92-93 ; 
of the middle class, 94 ; of the poor, 95 ; 
DAddi BohorAs, 29 and note 1* 

Hukkah : tobacco pipe, 111 and note 2. 
HumAyun: Mughal Emperor, entertamraenfc 
of the Mirzas at the court of, his invasion and 
■ conquest of GujarAt (1535) ; 9 - 10. 

E'dNA ; White. See Mihira Gurjjara, 

Husain : son of Ali and FAtimah, third SMAh 
ImAm, Martyr, 22 ; 45 ; 47 j 62 ; 125 note 2 ; 
127; 129; 133; 136 and note 3; 139; 
shrine of, 47. 
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HirsAiNI BkahmA’^JS ; religions 'beggars, fol- 
lowers of the Atbarwa Veda, call themselves 
after Husain the Prophet’s grandson, follow 
some of the practices of the Hindu faith, 
means of livlihood of, beliefs among them ; 
their head-quarters, 22. 

HxrsAm-UD-DiK ; chief Mulla of Bdudi 
IJohora's (1SS2), 31 note 4. 

■HusAM-UD-Diif : chief Mulla of Daudi Bohords 
(1893), 31 note 4. 

HxTSEm : Sultan of Khurasan, ancestor of the 

• Mirzas entertained at the Mughal court, 10* 

Ibiti Asm : 3 note 3, 

Ib.v-i-Battj 4'A : (1342), 14 note 3. 
Ibist-i-Haukal: (943), 2 note 1* 

Ibni-Khalditn : (1332- 1405), 143. 
Ibni-Khallikak : 68 note 1, 
iBiri- K iri Y YAH *. describes India, 1 note 1 con- 
tinued on page 2. 

iBRAHfM : father of Ali, the founder of the 
Alia Boh ora sect, 33. 

I'd : festivals, Bakr^ festival of sacrifice, on the , 
tenth day of Zilhajj month, observances of, 
141 ; feasts and prayers on, 115 ; 126 ; 127 ; 
132 j 135 j 136. liamazdn^ festival at the 
end of Bamazan f ast, on the first day of 
Sliawwdl month, observances of, 141 ; feasts 
and prayers on, 115 ; 126 ; 127 ; 132 ; 135 ; 
136, Shiahs, festival on account of Pir 
Dddu’s investiture, observed by Khojdhs 
only, 43, 

Iddat: term of three months after divorce, 

I'dgah-: 8unni prayer-place to hold I'd or 
festival service, also called Karadzgdh, 127 
note 1 ; 130 j 132 ; 141. See Religious Build* 

• ■ ings. 

Id-i-gHAdir: great Shidh holiday on the 
eighteenth of Zilhajj, 141. 

Idol worshibpers ; among early Arabs, 1 
noto.1. 

Idris : xHophet, said to have taught weaving i 
and sewing to the Tdis, 80. 
iDRfsi : Al, historian (1070 - 1100), 2 note 1. 
Id-ul-Pitr: seel'd-ur-Ramazdn. 

Id-uz-zuha : see I'd-ul-Bakr. 

Ihtam-eazashat : name, possessing special 
^powers, 143. See Magic. 

Ihtam-kArashat : name, possessing special 
> powers, 143. See Magic. 

ImAd-ud-dIh : a Hadramaut saint, 15 note 4, 
Imambadas : Shidh private mourning ghapels, 
131 ; 132 ; recitals of elegies at, 132, 133. 
See Religious Buildings. 

ImXms : leaders of the Prophet’s family, 3 
note 3 continued on page 4 j Religious leaders, 

. 131 ; SMahy 125 note 2 j Btinni, 126 note 2, 

, 126.; Concealed, 48. 

ImXmshIh ; Pirdna Pir, founds a new sect 
in Gujarat, 40 j works miracles and makes 
• many converts, 3 note 3 continued oii page 4, 
-66, 76 and note 1 ; denounces the Khojdh 
practice of tythe gathering and is excom- 
municated, 41 ; his death (1612) ; his follow- 
' ers among Matia Kanbis, 66, among Momnas, 
76; shrine of, at Karamthah, 3 note 3 con- 
1 tinued on page 4. : j 

InXM-HD-Dlir : Sayad, son of Imdm Shdh, ‘i 


Pirdna Pir, died at Earamthah, 3 note 3 con* 
tinued on page 4. 

Ikcaehatiohs : 40, 48. See Avatdrs, 

IliDEBTED 2 !rESS ; 124, See Condition, 

Ikittatiok : see Bismillah. 

Isiji fimXz : night prayer of the * Khojdhs, 
49. , 

ISBAHAHi ; Al, famous Hdfiz and historian, 68 
note 1 , 

ISHi. : night |>rayer, 126 note 3. 

ISHRAE : prayer following the morning prayer, 
126 note 3, 

ISHAIL: son of Muhammad, son of the sixth 
Shiah Imdm Jaafifar Sddik : the last of the 
revealed Imams according to the Ismailians j 
47, 48 ; his dispute with his uncle about the 
succession to the Imftmate (765) ; his sup- 
porters called Ismailis, 30 note 1. 

Ismail : Sfdi, minister of the Bdbis of Radhan- 
pur (1820), 12. 

TsmIilis ; sect of Shidlis, called after Ismail, 
grandson of the sixth Shidh Imam, 30 
note 1 ; also known as Seveners (because they 
reckon seven Imams) and Ismailians, 47 ; 
separation of, from the main body of Shiahs 
(765), 30 note 1 ; power of, originated with 
the foundation of the Fdtimi dynasty by 
ObeiduUah (910), 47 ; Ismailia doctrines first 
publicly taught at Mabdia (910), at Caiio 
(953-975), 48 ; rise of, in Persia (from the 
beginning of the eleventh century) ; pow'er 
of, established at Alamut (1072 - 1092), by 
Hasan Sabdh, missionary and political emis- 
sary of the Fdtimites, 37 ; division of, into 
two parties, (1094), — Nazdrians and Mus- 
taalians, 30 note 1, 36 ; Hasan Sabah supports 
the Kazdrian cause, and ceases to be a mis- 
sionary (1094) ; the Kazarian form of the 
sect becomes supreme in Persia, 37. bee 
Kazdriaus. 

IsmAiliaisS ; see Ismdilis. 

Ismi-AAzam: Great Kame, knowledge of, 
necessary in High Magic, first possessed by 
the Prophet bbleimdn, 143. See Magic. 

ISNA’-ASHARi's ; division of Shiahs, also knowm 
as Twelvers, believe in twelve Iindms, 47; 
supporters of Musi Kdzim the seventh Imam, 
30 note 1. 

iTiMADKHAijr : (1554), 10. 

Jzm : office in a brotherhood of beggars, 19. 
See Beggars, 

IzNl ; male inviter, 112. 

Izz-TTD-DfH : name of a head Mulla of Bdiidi 
Bohords (1817), 31 note 4. 


J aAyAr ; Shirdzi, Sayad. See Ahmed Jaafar 
Shirazi. 

JaArar Muthanka ; Sayad, ancestor of the 
Bukharis, 6 note 1 {!). 

JaIrar Sabik: sixth Shidh Imam, his death 
(766), dispute for the succession among hss 
heirs, 30 note 1, 47; 125 note 2. 

JaArari Bohoeas : see Bohords. 
d^AOksoN : Mr. A. M. T., 10 note 4. 

; jAHlEGfE : Mughal emperor, exerts to spread 
: Isldjn (1618), 5, .125;, persecutes (1618) 
Ahmeddbdd Jains, 5 note 3. 
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Jaubz : wife^s property, goes with her own 
divorce, 165 note 2, 

Jaichand ; Bdja of Kanauj, takes to wife an 
Afglicin woman who causes his death, 39. 

Jains: Abmedabad, xiersecnted hy Emperor 
Jahangir (1618), 5 note 3. 

Jaipue : conquest of , hy Muhammad, son of 
Kisim, 1 note 1. 

JaLxVLUUIn Akbae : Emperor Akhar, 10, 

JamXl Pathri : Sayad, ancestor of K^diri, 
Sayad family in Gujarat, 6 note 1 (2). 
JAAtAT-KHANA : assembly lodge of Kho 3 dhs, 45. 
Jamman Jati ; Hindu-MusaimAn saint of 
northern India, 17, 

J AMA Mosqttb ; 38, See Mosques. 

Ji.]sr Saheb ; great Urdu poet, author of the 
■ Kekhtah Zabaii, 130 note 2. 
jANizAH : bier, 168 note 6. Title of the hymn 
written by Imdmshah of Pirana, 40. 

JazIeah : Arabic term for island, 1 note 1. 

Jesus : 3 note 3. 

Jews ; among early Arabs, 1 note 1. 

Jholi : see Tythe-gathering wallet. 
JHUJiii.RKHXN : bidi Gujarcit noble, kills Chan- 
gfzkban, 12. 

Jhttnjhuna : Siddis’ rattle, 12 and note 2. 
JinbarIns : class of foreign Pathdns in P4Mn- 
pur, hold lands under military tenure, 8 
note 3. 

John : son of Zacharias, 3 note 3, 

JokhXeis : leechmen, 84. See Turki Hajams, 
JuBG-E ; High Court, Sulaimani Bohora, 33. 
Jtjlwah : unveiling of the bride, 164, 

KaAba : 171. 

Kabie-itb-bin : Pir, fourth Ismdilia mission- 
ary (1448), visits the lm4m at Deilam, 40; 
49 note 1. 

KabriAs : section of Ja^fari Bohorals, origin of 
the name, 35. 

KIbttliS : special community of part foreign 
descent ; Afghan settlers from Kibul ; appear- 
ance, character, chiehy horse-dealers, Sunni 
in religion, form a separate community, 13-14. 
Kabuteis : Nat 'women, taking part in acrobatic 
feats, origin of- the name, 89. 

■Kabesia : battle of (636), 1 note 1. 

Kabias : bricklayers, converts from the Hindu 
caste of the same name, Sunnis in religion ; 
followers of the Pirana saint ImAm Shd,h, 74. 
Kabiris ; chief Sayad family in Gujardt, 6 
note 1 (2). 

‘Ki.GHzis : paper-makers, Hindu converts, Sun- 
nis in religion, followers of the Chishtis of 
Ahmeddbdd, 73-74, 

KahXeni : fisherwoman, female inviter, 112. 
‘HiKAPHRis : sons of slaves, said to have come 
from ]VI4rw4r, merged into the Bohora com- 
munity, 62, 

Kalanbaes : monks, their initiatory rites, 22,. 
See Beggars. 

Kiiii ; Hindu goddess, 21. 

Kamkah : profession of faith among Sunnis 
and SMihs, 46, 

'KabyAn : early Arab settlements at,‘l note 1. 
KamcAbias : literal meaning of the name, de- 
^ scendants of Kanauj Brihmans, worshippers 
‘ of Bahucheraji, converted by the Emperor 


Alaf-ud-din (1297), worship Bahucheraji, Mu- 
salmins in name only, 82. 

Kambh : offshoot of the Afghan stock, 14. 

Kanbhei : earthen dish rite. See Shanak. 

Kangna ; wrist bands of the bride and bride- 
groom, 164.. 

Kannawa: convetted Sindh LohAna carries 
Memans to Bhu j at the invitation of EAo 
KheiigAr (1518 - 1584) j is honoured with the 
title of ‘ Shet ^ or Squire by the Ealo, 51. 

Eanoj BeAhmans : worshippers of Bahuche- 
raji, converted to IslAm by AU-ud-din, 82. 
KaeamthAh : village eight miles south of 
AhmedabAd, shrine of ImamshAh at, S 
notes, 

KaeAbias '.^potters, converts from the Hindu 
caste of Kumhhars, Sunnis in name, 36. 
Karbaba : place of Shiah- pilgrimage, 12 note 
3 ; 30 ; 47 ; 126 ; 171 ; martyrs of, 128 ; 133, 

138 ; story of the massacre at, 139, 
Kaeim-ub-bin : father of ImAmshah of Pirana,- 
3 note 3. 

Kabmatians; followers of saint Ahmed of 
Nahrein ; derivation of the name ; origin of 
the sect j principal tenets of the sect j spread, 
of the doctrines of, east to India and west 
to Africa and Spain ; in the west the sect 
dies of inanition, in the east destroyed by 
Mahmud Ghaznavi and Muhammad bin S4m 
(1175), 3 note 3 continued on page 4. 

Kasais : butchers, believe themselves of Eajput 
origin, t\vo classes of, Sunnis in religion j form' 
a separate community, 74-75. 

Kasbatis : town-holders, of part foreign de- 
scent, 15 5 Eajput converts; origin of, 64- 
classes of, of Uholka, 64 note 3 ; appearance 
of , character of , Sunnis in religion, 64; mar- 
riages of, names and customs of, 65. 

KXsim : nephew of Husain, bridegroom-elect of 
SAkinah, daughter of Husain ; slaughter of,, 
spirit of, believed to possess the dulm in 
Muharrain, 138. 

KathiXrAs: fuel-sellers, Hindu converts, 87*. 
KiTHiiwiR : Arab fleet sent against the coasi 
of (758 - 778), 1 note 1 ; Memans in, 51. 

Katbi Imam: Abi : Shiah holiday, 140. 

Kizi :• office of, functions of, under Muham- 
madan rule ; present functions of, position of, 
among the community, 135 ; office of, in- 
Surat, Broach, and Ahmed AbAd, 135 note 2.,. 
See Eegistrar, lleligious officers. 

Tbakorof, 68, 

KhXdims ; disciples, 19. See Beggars. 

KbIjah; see KhwAjah. 

KhAbieXhs : UinayAyd, of Damascus, hostility 
of, towards Ali*s family, 47 note 1. 

Khan : title among FathAns, 11. 

KhAna : evening meal, 109. 

KhAnah: Khoj ah religious lodge, first estaW 
lishment of, by Pir iSadr-ud-din, 40. 

KhAnam : title of Mughal women, 9- ^ . 

KhabIbis : turners, converts from the Hindu- 
caste of the same name, Sunnis in faith, 75. 
Khatias : MusalnitAns of special community o£ 
part foreign descent, 11, 15* 

KhaojIb : Preacher, duties of, 133. See Preach- 
er. BoBgious officers. [of, 75* 

‘ \ Khaieis : tanners, Hindu converts; two classk. 
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Khatita : citcumeisio23, rite of, 160 and note 3. 
See Customs. 

Xhatta : disli, public dinners called after j cost 
of, 113, 114 and note 1» 

KhattXb 5 father of Klialifab Umar, 1 note L 

KhXtu ; see KMtun. 

KhItun ; title of Uatbdn women, 11. 

Ehbda ; money subscription among Memans, 
67. 

Kheng-ar : Rdo, of Kaclib (154S-15S4) invites 
■ the Sindh Idenians to come and settle at BhuJ ; 
honours the head of the Memans with the 
title of ^ Shet ’ or Squire, 51. 

KhibIphat : see Fdtimite Khilsiphat. 

Khiljis : special community of part foreign 
descent, 11, 15. 

‘*Ehinq-^^-rii>er : the, plants the banner of 
IsUm on Tardgadh the hill fort of Ajmir, 
6 note 1 (7). 

Khizr : KhwdjAb, water-spirit, also called Pro- 
phet Elias, offerings made to, 152, 158 and 
note 3. 

Khojah : Turkish title, 36 note 1. See Khwa- 
jah., 

EHOjins j Hindu converts to the Kazarian divi- 
sion of the great Ismjiili sect; literal meaning 
of — ^honourable converts ; settlements and 
divisions of, 36 5 first conversions of, by Hur 
Satgtir,in Gujarat during the time of Solanki 
Bhimll. ( 1179 -1242), 38 ; conversions of, in 
Eachh anti KitbiawAr (1200) by Ramdb, a 
converted Tuvar Rajput, 40 ; additions to the 
community of, from the converted Loh4na tribe 
of the Afghans (1430) ; from the converted 
Ch4ks of Kashmir (1406), 39 ; conversions of 
K4thiafwAr Lohdnas by Plr Dadd (1649) ; 
conversions at Bhuj, by Pir Badd, 41 ; 
khdnah or religious lodge of , first established 
by, and tythe-gathering first introduced 
among, by Pir Sadr-ud-dln (1430), theory 
of the amfdrs of the gods of the Hindu Pan- 
theon introduced among, by Pir Sadr-nd din, 
40; scriptures of, 40 - 4 1 ; Agha Khdn, the 
religious head of the, 41 ; appearance of, 42 ; 
dress of , 42-44; ornaments, character, and 
calling of, 44 ; customs among, — cTihatti or 
sixth-day celebration among, 44 ; marriage, 
45 ; death, 46 ; follow the Hindu law of 
inheritance, 47; religion of, 46-49'; form of 

. worship, 48 ; prayers, counting the names of 
the the sacrament or heart-prayer ; 

taxes paid by, 49 ; holidays observed by, 49 - 
50 and note 1. 

Khokhars: Rajpdt converts of the Khokhar 
tribe j derivation of the name of, origin of, men- 
tion of, in Amd-Akbari, in the Tdrikh-i-A14i, 
in Tahak4t-i-Ndsm 5 claim Afghdn extraction, 
said to have been represented in Afghanistan 

• by the existence of a Kheyl (tribe) of the name 
of, 65, 

KhondmIr : Sayad, companion of Say ad 
Muhammad Jaunpuri, his defeat by Mnzaffar 

, 63. 

KhorAsni ; soldiers, 2 note 3. 

Kkfms : sutscription among Diiidi BoIiorSs. 83 

and note 1; \ 

sermon, 


KhwXjah : Persian form of the Turkish word 
khojdh, meaning of, B6 note 1 ; title, literal 
meaning of, given to Brahma-Ksbatris on their 
conversion to Islam, 39* 

KiKAnr-irs-SAAnAiN ; historical work, 10 note 3*. 

Kirdias : special community of part foreign 
descent, 11, 15. 

KiRM:Aif : passage to India, through, 1 note .3. 

Kttmarpala : Auahilavdda king, said to have 
been converted to Islam, 26 note 2, 

KuMiRPlLCHARiTA ; Written about 1150, 24 
note 3. 

Eitraish : family of Shaikhs, three branches of^ 
— Abbdsis, Eariikis, Skldikis, 8 ; name of the 
noble Arab tribe. Prophet Muhammad belong* 
ed to ; tribal name assumed by Hindu and 
other converts to Islam, 8 note 3. Special 
community of part foreign descent, 11, 15. 

KuTB-UD-piif : Eibak, invidcr of Oiijar£t' 
(11941, 2 note 2 ; conqueror of the Khokhars- 
(1202), 65. 

Kutb-tjb-bin : Shiah missionary (1400), ances- 
tor of the Pirana sjunts, Shi4h faith spread by, 
la Gujarat, 125. 

Kutbi Alaai Shah Sheieh Jita : a saint, 63. 

Lab ; lip saliva of a Pir or saint, 127 note 2. 

Laboxjr ; classes of Hindu converts connected 
with, 85-90. !ree Banjhd,r4s, 85; GbatHsy 
Chhiras, Dliuldhoyds, 86 ; Gorkhadias, KathiA* 
ras, Mdchhls, 87 ; Mails, Map4ras, ISIdgoris, 
Nats, 88 ; PakMUs, Shishahgars, 89 ; Thoris, 90* 

Lahttragadh : Brahma-Kshatris fiy to, 39. 

LA-Ii.i.HA-lLLALBi.11 : tenet of the Faith, 169. 

Lakhraxt : the elegy singers of, 133, 

Lanb : classes of Hindu converts connected withy 
mostly cultivators, from Rajpiit and Koli 
castes, 58-70. bee Behlims, 68; Tillage 
Bohor4s, 58 - 62 ; KAkapuris, Gametis, 62 ; 
Gbermedhis, 62 - 6*4 ; Kasbdtis, Makw^nas, 65 ; 
Maliks, 66; Matia Kanbis, 66-67: Molesa- 
14ms, Parmilrs, 68 ; Eatbors, Sani4s, bbaikh* 
das, 69 ; Solaukis, SumiAs, Tanks, 70, 

LanghIs : singers. See Mirs. 

Lava : son of R4ma, said to be the founder of 
the R4thor tribe of Rajputs, 39, 

Liakat Ali : Maulawi, takes part in the 1857 
mutiny, travels in Gujarit as Wahhabi mis- 
sionary after the mutiny, makes many con- 
verts, is arrested and transported for lifcy 
13; 175. 

Ling fruit : (Ahsaff^W), its holiness, 151 note 1. 

Living: Musalman style of, — Houses, 91-95 ; 
servants, 96-97; animals, 97-93; dress, 
100-108; food, 108-115. 

LohXnas-: conversions by Pir BMu 

of, fcothe Khojdh sect, 41. Pmjdl, the AfgHn 
tribe of, legendary origin of, conversions of, into 
the Khoj.4h sect, 39, Sindhi 'mk'hs or divisions 
of, 50 note 4 ; conversions by Eiisuf-ud-dfn of, 
to the 8unni faith> form a community of 
Memans, 50-51, See Khojihs and Memans* 

Lotias : 28 note 1. See I)4iidi Bohoris. 

LuHiRS : Blacksmiths, immigrants from Sindli^ 
Sunnis in faith, 75. 

LutfuIibIh Khan, Munshi, Mr., 25 note 2. 

LuTPUirBAa ; Fazl, Kh4n Bahadur, 58 note 2* 
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M aohhis : fishermen, Hindu converts of Bhoi 
and Kharva castes, two divisions of, — ^the 
Inland and the t'oast ; of the coast, go on 
long voyages ; Sunnis in faith, separate classes 
of the two divisions of; 87. 

MaChhlis ; Nat women, take part in acrobatic 
feats, meaning of the name of, 89. Hee Nats. 
MadAeiS : homeless wandering beggars, origin 
of the name of : their peculiar way of asking 
alms, 22 ■■23. Hindu converts, wandering 
tribe of players, followers of saint Sh4h 
Mad4r, worship of Musalmdn saints and ^ 
Hindu gods, Sunnis in name, follow Hindu 
^ customs, and form a separate community, 171. 
Madi'kah ; Sunni place of pilgrimage, 47 : 56, 
171. 

Mag-hrib : prayer at dusk, 49 ; 126 note 3. 
Magians ; among early Arabs, 1 note 1. 

Magian elrmtskt worship : 20. 

Magic: Belief in, 56; 142. Practice of, for- 
bidden by the Kuraan ; resorted to chiefly by 
women; its aims; first teachers of,— Hdrut 
and Mar lit; 142- 1-43 ; two kinds of, — Kiihitni 
or Divine and Shait4ni or satanic ; sub- 
divisions of the Divine,— Ulavi, the high and 
Sufli, the low ; High magic is commoner, 
requires ceremonial purity and is practised by 
good men for good ends ; consists in the know- 
ledge of Ismi Aazam ; the knowledge of the 
name first known to the Prophet fc’uleiman ; 
other charmed words and names possessing 
magical powers, 143 - 144 ; performance of 
Chil lab to secure efficacy ia the art of, 144; 
Satanic or black magic strictly forbidden, 
depends on the agency of genii and evil spirits, 
requires impurity of body and mind, Gujarat 
ways of acquiring it more gruesome than the 
Arabian ; Diwali time (Hindu Kirtika) when 
all evil spirits are free to revisit their earthly 
haunts, chosen to learn ; 145. 

Mahdavi : a schism of Sunni, Sayads followers 
of, Rdjo Shahid, the chief leader of, the 
Gujarat followers of, chief quarters in Guja- 
xdt of, 6 note 1 continued on page 7. See 
Ghermehdis. 

Mahdi OB Mehdi: the coming Imdm, the 
last of the Im4ms, 40, 48 ; title claimed by 
Sayad Muhammad Jaunpuri, 3 note 3, 62 ; by 
Obeidullih, 48 ; by a Sunni Bobora Abd-ur- 
RehmAn, 60 note 4, 

Mahbi : Al, title of ObeidulUh, 48. 

Mahesh ; the Prophet introduced as, 40, See 
Avatars. 

Mahmtjd II. : (1536-1554), SuMn of Ahmed- 
4b4d exerts to spread Isl4m by force, 5 and 
note 2 ; persecutes Bohoras, 27 note 1 ; 58 
note 2. 

HAHMGI) BeGABa : (1459-1513), Sunni sove- 
reign of Gujarat, brings learned men into 
Gujarit to spread Isi4m (1471), 3 note 3 ; 5 
and note 2, 125 ; receives Im4msh4h, 40 ; con- 
versions of Bohoras, 58 note 2 ; of Rajpiits 
' into Molesaltos, 68 ; of Multani Mochis, 
77 ; in the reign of ; conversion of Sumra 
Bajpdts (1473) by, 70.^ 

Mahmub Ghazki; invades Gujardt (1025), 
2 and note 2 ; in Gujardt (1023 - 1025), 64 ; 
converts Bajpdts of North Gujarat, called 


Maliks (1025), 3 note 3 ; expels Narmatians 
from Multdii, 3 note 3, 38 ; converts a tribe 
of Bhatti Raj puts, 8 1 . 

M ajob: 14 note 3. 

Makanptjb ; near Caw n pur, tomb of saint 
Badl-ud-din Madirshah at, 22 ; 64. 

Makkah : Sunni place of pilgrimage, 30 ; 47 • 
56 ; 126 ; 171; temple at, captured by Sadu 
Wahhibi (1803), 12 note 3. Wall in a mosque, 
131. 

MAEBi-Kis ; foreigners from the Makran coast 
watchful husbands, fc'unnis by faith, 18. ^ 

Maetab : Mulla’s school, 132. 

Maktum : concealed Imams of the Ism^ilias. 
48. 

MakwAnas : special community of part foreign 
descent, 11 ; Hindu converts from Makw4na 
tribe of Rajpiits or Kolis, marriages among, 
distinct community of, Sunni in faith 
65-66. " 

Malabab : coast of, Arabs on, 1 note 1, 

; (1070- 1092), Saljuki Emperor, 

Malcolm: Sir John, 29 note 1, 

MAlis : gardeners, converts from the Hindu 
caste of the same name, 88. 

Malik : Sunni Imam, 125 note 2, 126. 

Malik Ambab: of Ahmednagar, Ms epithek 
12. SeeSidis. " 

Maliki : one of the four Sunni schools. 126 
note 1, 

Maliks : Rajpdt converts, 66 ; the name coined 
by Musalmaii governors, 25; conversion of, 
by Mahimid Ghazni (1025), 3 note 3, ^ 

Malik-xjt-tttjjAr : chief of the merchants; 
title, 3 note 1. 

Malkhbt: in the Dakkan, capital of the 
Rashtrakhtas, 2 note 1. 

MamA : lady^s maid, 96. 

ManohAbAm ; Brdhman of Morvi, converted by 
MahmM Begada; S4rod Bohords claim 
descent from, 58 note 2. 

MAnpvi : near Surat, Sunni Bohora disturb* 
ance at, 60 note 4. 

MAndvi: former seat of the head MuBa of 
DiMi Bohoras at, 31 note 4. 

MAnbkji ; head of eighty -four ^luhhs or divisions 
of 8ind Loh^n4s converted to Isl4m by Eusnf- 
ud-dln,50-5L 

MahiAes : ivory banglemakers, Hindu converts, 
their reverence for saint Slrih Alam, Sunni in 
faith, 76 -77. 

Maesub: Sufi or freethinker, Ms full name 
and title, his crucifixion; followers of, in 
Gujarat, 35 note 1. 

MAEsdRAH : kingdom, of, in India, foundation 
of, destruction of, 3 note 3 continued on 
page 4. 

MAKSdEiS : followers of Mansfir, 35 note !• 
See Mansfir. 

MabAbAs : com-weighers, Hindu converts, 8Si 
Mabjis : HopefuUs, followers of Nisibis, 
MabkAbkhAit; Sindh ruler of the Samma 
dynasty, converted to M4m by Edsirf-ud-dhi, 
50 and note 3. . 

Marriage : ages of boys and gnis in ; betro- 
thals, 162; fore-observances in, 163-164; 
r haHot jahta presents in, pro* 
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cession in, 165 j ceremony in. ICG ; after- ] 
observances of> costs of, 167. See Customs, i 
Maesiahkhan; elegy-singer, found among 
SMdhs only ,* qaalili cations of, singing of 
. elegies at Mnlmrrain by ; Lakbnan, 133. See 
Klegy-singer, Religious cliicers. 

Uaetjt : angel of liigb estate, first teacher of 
magic, Ms trial in tlie world, bis eternal 
damnation, M'2- 143. See Magic and Harut* 
Mary : Virgin, 127. 

M asadAs : orders from Law, 134 note 1 . 
Mashaikh: grade of Mulla, 32. Religions 
guide of Moinnas, Ms tomb at Ahmedab4d, 

76 note 2. 

MashIl : torch, uses of, 98. 

Mashalchi : ligbt-bearer, 96. 

Mash-hadls : chief Sayad family in Gujarat, 6 
note 1 (5). 

Mashelis : 89. See Pakhalis. 

Masjids : mosques, description of, 131 ; the 
best specimens of, at Aliinedibad, Cambay, 

■ Patau, and Bander, 131 note 1. See Religious 
Buildings. 

MastIns : Madmen, 34. See Rasiilshahis. 
Ma^udi : Al (916), 1 note 1 ; 2 note 1. 
MatIpanthts : Shakti- worshipping Lohdn4s, 

40, 48. 

Matia Kakbis : settlements of ; descendants 
of Hindu Leva Kanbi converts ; followers of 
Plr4na saint Imam bhab ; devotion of, to 
Sindhsh^h, Pirzada of Burbanpur, 66 j blind 

■ belief of, in the spiritual guide ; revolt of 
Broach Matias (1691) ; cultivators, follow 
Hindu customs, form a distinct body ,67 - 68. 

Hauxa: lord and master, believed to be the 
derivation of the name Molesalam, 68. 
MatjlXis : followers of AIL The Upper Indus 
Valley followers of His Highness the Agha 
Khan, 36 note 3. 

Mattlavi : Law Doctor, position and accom- 
plishments of, 133 ; duties of, as a doctor of 
Muhammadan law, as a religions teacher, as 
' a professor, as a spiritual guide, 134 j as a 
curer of diseases j remuneration of, for 
several duties, 136 ; sometimes a H4fiz or 
repeater of the Kur4an by heart, 134 ; 
representatives of the great preachers of the 

■ fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 133 note 
2. See Law Doctor and Religious Officers. 

.MAtTLUB ; nativity hymn, 134 note 2. Mu- 
hammad-mas carols, 165. 

Maudud: holiday on the 17th of the third 
month of the Muhammadan year, 140. 
Haudubias : Arab nativity hymn-singers, 165. 
Mazun : grade of Mullas, 32, 

Meals: number and time of, kinds of food 
• served at, 109 ; forms and ceremonies observed 
at, 111-112. 

‘MBSBfiB-i-ALAM : grandson of Sh4h Alam, 6 
note 1 (5), 

MbhbatiS ; see Ghermehdxs. 

Mehbi : Al, twelfth Shiah Im^m, 125 note 2. 
‘■Meher: wedding ^£t or dower,. 166 and 
. note 1. 

Mbheei ; marriage portion of a girl, 166 
note 1» 

iMehrXb : arched niche in a mosque, 131 and 

-note ‘ ' . . : j _ 


MELiziGi-EEis : trace of the Arabs in the word, 

1 note'l. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Melyill : Mr., 65 note 1 ; 77 note 1. 

MemAHS : properly MLidmins or Believers ; 
Hindu converts from Sindh Lohdnas and 
KiUhiawAr Kachhias ; subdivisions of ; first 
conversion of Sindh Lohanas by Eusuf-ud-din 
Kddiri (1421) j 60-51 ; change of the name; 
arrival of biiidh Memans at Bhuj at the 
invitation of Rao Khengar (1548-1584); 
muster strong iu Surat (l.oSb - 1680 ) ; famine 
of 1813 disperses them to Bombay and other 
places ; settlements of, 51 ; appearance of, 

52 ; chai’acter of, 52-53 ; dress of, 63-55 ; 
food of, 55 ; in inheritance follow the Hindu 
law, 66 ; beliefs and religion of, 56-57; call- 
ingof, 67. 

Mercenaries; Musalnnin, employed by Hindu 
chiefs, 2 note 3 ; rise of Arab, against the 
British (1802) ; Persian, 3 note 2 ; Baluch 
and Pathiu, 64, 

Mihira Gurjjara ; Sumras said to belong to, 
70, See White Hiina. 

Milkhen ; see Diidwalsfs. 

MimbAb : pulpit in a mosque, 131. 

Minas : foreign tribe, Kasb4tis trace descent 
from, 15. Glass of Dholka Kashatis, 64 
note 3. 

MinhIj-xts-Siraj : author of the T4hakat-i- 
Hasiri, 38. 

MIe ; a Sayad title, 7. 

MfRAN Bayab Ali DXtAe: saint, claims 
descent from Azud-ud-dln, SamiKasb^ti, 64 ; 
spirit-scaring tomb of, at Unjha, visited by 
Memans, 56, and others, 128 ; rites of spirit- 
scaring practised at, 128 - 129 ; leaves of the 
tree near his tomb are believed to cure diseases, 
128 ; to favour conception, 14S. See fc'hrine 
and Vows. 

MfBisis : landlords, See Mirs. 
MirIt-i-Ahmadi : 3 notes 1,3; 6 note 1; 8 
note 3 ; 24 note 2 ; 25 notes 1, 2 ; 26 note 1 ; 
34 note 2 ; 35 note 1 ; 66 and note 5 ; 82. 
MibIt-i-Sikanbari : 8 note 1 ; 62 ; 63 ; 70. 
Mibbmas : special community of part-foreign 
and part-Rajput descent, 11, 38 ; derivation 
of the name of, 18 note 2; official spies 
under Native iWers, 18. 

MfR Khonb ; 37 note 5. 

Mies : nobles, Hindu converts, 83 ; meaning of 
, the name, 83 note 3 ; singers and players by 
profession, followers of D^daMidn; ealled 
also Dholis, Dorns, Langhis, Mfrasis, 83. 
Mieza ; title among Mughals, 9. 

MirzIs : Timnrian princes, shelter given to, by 
Gujardt Sultin Bahddurshdh (1632) ; many 
Gujardt Mnghal families claim descent from, 
9; sons of Sultin Hnseinof Khurdsdn, shelter 
given to, by Changizkhan (1571) j spread over 
Gujardt, 10. 

Missi : black dentifrice, origin of the use of, 
42 note 1 ; held in high respect, 52 note 3 j 
42; 52; 149; 162. 

Missiokaries : Muhammadan, in Gujardt, 3 ; 
126; AhduUdh, of the Musfcadlian sect, his 
converts chiefly Bohords, 3 note 3, 26, 126. 
JEt'Asuf-vd'-dii^ Kddirit Sayad, liia conyerts 
chiefly Memans, 60« ImdmsMh or Imdm'-ud- 
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din, of the Nazdrian sect, liis converts chiefly 
Matia Kanbis and Momn^s j 3 note 3, 40, 66 ; 
76. Muhammad Jfaunpuri^ Sayad, chief 
conversions to Mahdavi faith, 3 note 3, 62. 
Muhammad Mnlla, 26 note 1. Muin- 
ud-din QMsliii^ 3 note 3, 6 note 1 (4), N'dr 
8atdguQ\ of the Nazarian sect, his converts 
chiefly Khojahs, 33. Sadr-nd-din, 40. 
Bhcims-ud-dUi, Slidh Mlam^ Z mie 3, 
Shdh Tcihir, 3 note 3, 125. 

Mochis: Multlni, shoemakers from Multdn, 
arrival of, in Crujarit from North India, 
conversion of, during the reign of Mahmud 
Begada (1459 - 3513), appearance, dress, occu- 
pation of, 77 “ 78. See Multanis. 

Moles ALAMS : Bajpiit half converts, their con- 
version in the reign of Mahmiid Begada, 
(1459 - 1513) ; interpretations of the name of ; 
Thakors and. Chiefs ; marriages among, 5 
note 2 ; 25 note 1 j 68* 

Momkas? properly Momins, that is Believers, 
76 ; oflshoot of the main Nazirian stock, 67 ; 
conversion of, by Ismailia Sayads and Imdm- 
shab of Pirdna, 76 and note 1 ; divisions of ; 
rising of (1691) ; appearance and dress of, 76 ; 
religion, customs, and community of, 77 ; 
religious disciples of the Pirdna Pirs, 3 note 3 
continued on page 4 ; 40 ; 127 note 2. 
Mongal : 10 note 3. 8ee Mugbals. 
MoNoroLTES : in art, 123. 

Mooks : class of traders at Bassein, 36 j at Surat, 
15 note 2. 

Mosques : see Masjids. 

Motas: fcind Loba'nas, 50 note 4; 61. 
Mourning : form of, 170-171. 

Muamans I see Memans, 

MubXriz BAbi: lieutenant of the viceroy of 
(jrujardt, puts down Matia Kanbi revolt, 67* 
MughAirah; ancestor of the Naiata emi- 
grants, 14 note 3. 

Mughals : derivation of the name, 10 note 3 j 
the two distinct classes of, — Persian and 
Indian or Ohughadcla ; Persian Mugbals are 
descendants of Persian political refugees and 
merchants and of the Sbiahfpersuasion j Indian 
Mugbals are descendants of the Mughal 
conquerors of India and Sunni by faith ; 
titles before an^after the names of, 9-10- 
MuHAinMAu: titlu among bhaikhs, 8- 
Muuammad ; son of Abdul-Wdhbdb, 12 note 
3. bee Wabhdbis. 

Muhammab : son of Kafsim, bis conquest of 
Jaipur, Uddipur, and Chitor, 1 note 1 con- 
tinued on page 2, 

Muhammab : fc’ayad, styled Bdjo Shabfd, the 
martyr, arrives in Gujardfc, preaches Mah- 
davi doctrines, is killed in a skirmish with 
. the troops of the viceroy Auxangzib, 6 note 1 
continued on page 7, 35 note 1. 

Muhammab ; bayad, companion of Sayad 
M uhammad J au npuri ; Pdlan pur and Dakha n 
^ Haidarubdd Mahdavis claim descent from, 
63. 

Muhammab Abi : Mulla, believed ^ to he the 
' first Bohora missionary, works miracles and 
' makes converts m Cambay j shrine of, at 
, Cambay, 26 note I 

Muhammab Ali:' Pasha of Egypt, defeats 
Abdul Wahhdb (1812), 12.note 3* 


Muhammab BIkir : fifth Shidh Imdm, 125 
note 2. 

Muhammab C-hori : represses the Karmatians 
(3175), 3 note 3 continued on page 4 ; 38. 
Muhammab Jaunpuri : bayad, Mahdavi mis- 
sionary, comes to Gujarat (1509) ; claims to 
be the Imam Mehdi j works miracles ; gathers 
followers, 3 note 3, 62-63. 

Muhammab MueabshIh : Sayad, ancestor of 
the Mash-liadi Sayad family, 6 note 1 (5). 
Muhammab ShIh ; Pir, tomb of, at Ahmed- 
dhdd, 35. 

Muhammab TAj : Mauldna, head of the law- 
doctors of IslaJm at Ahmeddhdd, 63, 
Muhammab XJfi : (1211), 2 note 3. 

Muhammab ZamIn : Mirza, finds shelter 
(1532) under BahMur Shdh of Gujardt, 9. 
MuhaRram : first month of the Musalmdn 
year, sacred to the memory of Hasan and 
Husain, 136 ; season of keen grief and self- 
denial, 126 ; ceremonies performed and obser- 
vances practised in, 137-139. Vows made 
to Taaziahs and other institutions of, 128, 
129-130 ; feasts in, 31 note 3, 114; recital 
of the Karbala massacre in, 332 ; elegy- sing- 
ing in, 133. 

Muhiy-yub-din : of Amroha, 130 note 1. See 
bbeikh Saddo. 

MuIn-ub-bIn Chisht] : saint, first . missionary 
to settle in India (1165), ancestor of the 
Chishti bayad family in Gujarat, 6 note 1 
(4) ; makes many converts at Ajmir, 3 note 
3 ; founds Chisht, a bflfi or ^mystic school, 8 
note 3 5 reverence of Eusaini Brdhmans for, 
22 . 

Muizz : Al, fourth Pdtimite Khalifdh of 
Egypt, 48. 

MujXwar : beadle, 128 ; 331 ; duties and remur 
neration of, 131 note 2; 132, SeeEeligious 
oflicers. 

MukXstr : grade of Mulla, 32. 

MulIhidah : heretics of Hindustdn, led astray 
by Nur the Turk, 38. ^ 

Mulla : religions and social bead of Diiidi 
Bohords ; chief Mulla called Dai ; his head- 
quarters at Surat, 31 ; seats of the former 
head-quarters of, chief Mnllas from (1785- 
3893), 31 note 4; his influence and power 
over the community ; his sources of income ; 
subordinate grades of, earn their own liveli- 
hood, 32-33, One of the lowest subordinate 
grades of Mulla, college at Surat, and schools 
to train youths for the duties of, 32. One of 
the lowest orders of religious officers, the 
Musalmdn priest, his qualifications, his duties 
at the mosque, earns his livelihood as a 
schoolmaster and adds to his income by 
making amulets and dealing in charms &c,, 
182-133. See Priest, Peligious officers, • 
MultAn : kingdom of, In India, foundation 
of, by the Karmatians, destruction of, 3 note 
3 continued on page 4, 38 ; battle of, 58. 
MultXniS : see Moebis. 

Munhohibas : see EaEis. ^ [ing. 

Munh bhInkNA ; face-hiding, 170. See Mourn- 
MuhhphobXs : seeBafdis. 

MurIbs; disciples, of the Shidh Mullas; of 
i ;; the Sunni Pirzidah or murshid ; initiation of, 
1 . by, a Sayad Pir, 327 and note 2. 
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Mtteshids : an order of teachers in a beggar 
brotlierhoodj duties of, 19* Spiritual guide, 
127 and note 2* See Pir, 

MtrETtrzA Ali : first ShUh ImAm, 125 note 2. 
Musa s patron saint of the Musa Siihdgs, used 
to dress in woman’s clothes, famous singer, 
said to have saved the country from famine by 
bis prayers, tomb of, at AhmedabaJd ; champa 
or micbelia tree near the tomb of, 23 and 
note 2. 

•Musa SusXas ; beggars, Hindu converts, fol- 
lowers of saint Musa, dress like married 
- women, remain ninnarried, 23 and note 1. 
MijSI KXziH: son of the sixth Shiah Ima'm Jafar 
Sd,dik, his dispute with his nephew Ismail 
for the Imamate, his supporters known as 
Isna-ashari, BO note 1 ; seventh ShiAh Imam, 
125 note 2, 

Musi EazX : eighth Shiah Imdm, 125 note 2, 
Musto : 174 and note 1. See Amusements* 
■MuSTAiLiAiJS : division of the great Ismaili 
sect of Shiahs ; called after Almustaali, son 
of Alinnstansirbillah, Khalifali of Egypt 
(1094-) ; sect represented in India by Bohords j 
■ AbdulUh, the principal missionary of, 24, 
26, 30 note 1. 

Mutawalli : mosque guardian, duties of, 131, 
132* See Religious otficers, 

Muwallads : country-born, H ; 15, • 
MxtzaAfab sholA ; sweet dish, 11.3. 

Mxtzatfab I. ; governor of GujarAt (1391), 
brings Sunni priests to spread Islam, conver- 
sion of Pdtan Shiah Bohoras to Sunni faith 
by the priests, 26 note 1, 31 ; brings more 
priests (1395), 3 note 3 ; encourages the 
spread of Sunni doctrines, 27 ; 58 note 2 j 
125. 

Mtjzateab II. : Ahmeddbiid king (1536 - 1550), 
settlement of men of letters from Persia and 
other places in Gujardt (1613-1526) in the 
reign of, 3 note 3 ; persecutes Mahdavis, 63 ; 
125* 

Muzbi : special holiday dish of Arabs, 16. 

Nag-AE-Thatha ; capital of Sindh (1421), 50* 
HXgoeis : Hindu converts, come from Nafgor 
in Mdlwa, mostly cart drivers, form a com- 
■ mnnity ; Pilanpur section of, have taken to 
arms, surnames of, fond of giving public 
dinners, 88. “ 

Ki.GOSHis : see Bohoras. 

Kahbwala ; 2 note 1. See AnahilvAda. 
MAiatas: also called Hawatts, shipmen, came 
to India in the eighth or ninth century from 
Arabia, tbeir disappearance from Gujardt, 
their traces in Ghogha lascars, found on the 
coast of KAnara and the Konkan under the 
name of NavdiaMs ; their origin ; claim to 
have proselytised one of the Zamorins of 
. Malabdr, 14 and note 3, 15 and notes 14 2. 
Najm-ud-bjK : head Mulla of Diildi Bohords 
(1785), (1842), 31 note 4. 

NAkhdda ; Musalrastn naval captain, in service 
‘ of the ruler of Somndth, 2 note 3. 

KakIb : office in a mendicant brotherhood, 19, 
Bee Izixi and Beggars. 

Nakshbasds : mark-makers, Hindu converts, 
beggars, followers of saint BabAud-ffin. 


Kaksliband, their reverence for fire, 20. See 
Beggars, 

NXlbands : liorse-shoers, Hindu converts, 

^78. ^ 

Ni.li b'AHEB *. Lord Horse-shoe, the cast shoe o£ 
the horse cf the b; iilegroom- elect of Husain’s 
daughter, believed to possess power to work 
cures, imitation horse-shoes carried by Ddlas 
or bridegrooms in Muhari'am, 138. SceBillae. 

Namae-chashi : 159. See Salt-tasting. 

Namazoah : see Idgahs. 

Nasies ; peculiarity of, among Arabs, 16 ; 
Boheris, Dai'uli, 31 and note 1, Jadfari, 35 | 
Village, 59 note 1, 60 ; Glidnchis, 73 ; Kasba- 
tis, 65 ; recommended by the Prophet, 156 
note 2. 

NAMiTjrG!-: rites and ceremonies relating to, 
356-157 ; practice of giving odd names, 156 
note 2. 

Nanjiani : Mr., Sachedina, 36 note 4. 

Nannu Mian : name of a vow-receiving <jhm 
or spirit, 3 30. 

Nios : see Boat-ofeings, 

NisiBis : enemies of Ali ; contemptuous term 
for Bunnis, 38, 47, note 3. 

Nats : Tumblers, wandering tribe of H indu 
converts from the tribe of the same name, 
performers of acrobatic feats, peculiar names 
of their women who take i>arb in the per- 
formances, 88-89. 

NavAiates ; see Naiatas* 

NavAnagae ; former seat of the head Mulla of 
Bdiidi Bohoi ds, 31 note 4. 

N A WAITS ; see Ndiatds. 

NawmAsA : ninth-month celebration or first 
pregnancy rites, 149. 

Naw Shahib ; nine martyrs, the shrine of, at 
Burat, 1 29. 

NazAe: son of Khalifah Almustansir-bilidh, 
supporters to his claims to the succession are 
called Nazdrians after him, 30 note 1, 37. 
See Nazarians, 

NazAeians : division of the great IsmdfH sect 
of Shidhs, called after Nazdr, son of Almns- 
tansir-billah^ Ivhalifah of Egypt (1036 - 1095), 
30 note 1 ; Nazdr's cause is espoused in 

, Pei’sia by Hasan Sabdh, missionary and 
political emissary of the jdteinite Ehal if dh 
of Egypt (1094) ; become powerful in Persia, 
37 ; change in the doctrines of (1 163 ), 37, 4S ; 
transfer of ' the Imamate from the Fatimites 
to Hasan A'ld-Zikri-his-Salafm, the fourth 
successor of Hasan Sabdh, 48 ; Ala-Ziki i- 
his-SalAm believed to have sent the first 
"Naz^rian missionary to India, 38 ; sect 
represented in India by the Khojahs, 30 note 
1; conversions made in Gujardt and other 
parts of India by missionaries of the sect, 
3S - 41 1 changes made in the doctrines by 
missionaries to suit Hindu ideas, 40, 48. 

Naze : son of Kindnah, one of the ancestors 
of the Prophet, one of the Naiata families 
claim descent from, 14 note 3. 

NezAs : bamboo lances used by Phadalis, 150. 

Nikbakki: looked-for tenth incarnation, the 
coming Mahdi explained to Shaktipanthfs 
as, 40, 48. See Avatdrs. 

NizAm-ud-dik : Shaikh, ancestor of the 
Chishtia, 8 note 2* See Chishtis, 
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NilfNA : word possessing special powers, H3* 
See Magic, 

Nue Ba'Ksh : tribe of the Hindu Kusb, identical 
with tlie Kbojtllis, 36 note 3. 

Nob BatAgttr ; Ism4iUa missionary^ is be- 
lieved to bavc been sent to India by Ala- 
Zikri-lviS'SdlaTn, comes to Patan in Gujarat 
in the time of Solatild Blilm II. (Il79-I*2d2), 
works miracles and makes many converts, is 
said to have converted tlie mlor secretly to 
his faith ; marries a daughter of the Hindu 
governor of Navsdii, is killed by one of his 
disciples, 38 ; is described by the third Ismdl- 
iia missionary Sadrud-clin as the incarnation 
of the Prophet, 40 j of Brahma, 48, 
NdRSHAH ; see Niir SaUgur, 

NjjRtTD-DfN : see Niir Satigur, 

NrEUiilH : Sayad, 27 note 1. 

^‘NdB THE Thee:^^: probably Niir SaUgur, 
believed to have converted the Muldhidah, 38, 
NrZHAT-HL-AEHBdB : historical work, 50 note 2 


O beidxjllAh ; surnanied A1 Mahdi (872- 931), 
missionary of Abdullah Maimiin, founds 
the Pdtemite Khilaphat dynssty in Egy]Dt 
(910), revealed Imam, 37, 47, 48. 

OccirPATiON ; followed by men (187*2 census), 
IIS - 121 ; by women 5 monopolies in, 123. 
Odhhi-itdXka : ceremony, performance of, 162 
note 1 . 

Offioe-bbaeeeS : in a brotherhood of beggars, 
19. See Beggars, Bhanddri, Izni, and Sar- 
guroh. 

Offiobes : religious, 132-135. See Kdzi, Kha- 
tib, Marsiahkhdn, Maulavi, Mujdwar, 
Mulla, and Mutawalli. 

Obd Mast of the MouNTAI^" : title, 37. See 
Hasan Sabdh. 

Omayvah : ancestor of one of the Ndiatia 
families, 14 note 3. 

Ombns : good and bad, belief in, 22, 3D, 145- 
146. 

. Opiot ; use of, as intoxicating drug, peculiar 
names of, takers, 110. See Stimulants. 
Oeio-ih : of Gujardt Musalmdn population, 
1-5. 

Oekambhts : of men, of the rich, 101 and note 
3 j of middle class, 102 5 of the poor, 103 s of 
women, of the rich, 104 and note 2 ; of the 
middle class, 206 j of the poor, lOT ; of 
children, 108. 

OvAHS *. Captain, 59 note 1 . 

Ovisa-TOK ; 5 note 3, 170 note 1. 

■pAKHlitiS : water-carriers, also called Mashkis 
A and Bliistis, descendants of converts from 
the Hindu caste of the same name, Sunnis by 
religion, 89. See Bhistis. 
pAidTA ? 133. See Fatliah. 

PaistdavAS : described as Isradilia Pontius, 48, 
See Avatdrs, 

PandyIm JAwi-H Maedi; book of the Indian 
Khojdh scriptures, written by Agha Abdus 
SaUmsbdh, 41 ; 48. 

PahjAbi 70. See Takkadesh, 

PANJNfoARS : cotton thread starchers, coh^ 
verts from the Hindu emste of the same 
name, form a separate community, 78. 

B 520*~*35 


PAnjNigaeh: Hlr, silk si archers, have a 

monopoly in the art, 73. 

PahjtAn: 47. Bee Pentad. 

Faei : fairy, 242 note 1. 

Faei-on-ke-tabak ehaena I fairy hdziits, 130, 
Sec Vows made to Gcni, 

PaemIes : Rajput eonv(3rtg, conversions be- 
lieved to have taken place in 1817 j Gu ianlt 
athletes, 68 - 69, 

FAtah: capital of Gujarat (1094- 1148), 26; 
38 j 62, See Auahih’tkla. 

Fataki Bohobas : see Jadfari Bohorrls. 

PathIns ; Musalmdns of the regular class, of 
Afghan origin, derivation, of the name of, 10 
note 4 ; titles after the names of, divisions, 
appearance, and eliaractor of, mostly 
soldiers, Sunnis in religion, 10-1,1 ; elass oi’ 
foreign Pathdus known as Jindarans, 8 
note 3, 

PAVAivis ; worshif.pci’S of the Hindu gotldcss 
Bahueharaji, 82. Bee Hijdas. 

Pentad ; 47. See Faujfcan. 

Pbriflits; the, 1 notel. 

Persecutions ; of Boliorjls, 27 and note 1 ; of 
Mahdavis, 63. 

Persian ; (lulf, traders from, establish them- 
selves in Giijanit cities, 2. Refugees, estal)- 
liah themselves at Cambay, 3 note 2. 

Petondh ; contribution among Kliojdhs, 49. 

PnADX.nS ; spirit musicians, performances of, 
during Behlim vow offerings, 150-151; 
during Boat offerings, 153 ; duriug the offer- 
ings of vows to geni, 130, 

Pictures J keeping of, prohibited by the 
Prophet, now common, 93 and notes 1 and 2, 

PiLGEiMAQ-ES ; enjoined by Muslim hiw, as a 
duty, 127, 171 note 2 ; places of, for Biuinis 
and Bhidhs, 47, 126, 171 ; for Diiddi BoUords, 
30 ^ for Memans, 66, 

PfNAK : lotus-eater, opium-eater, 110. 

Piss : also called Plrzadahs or Miirshid^, 
spMfeual guides, 7 ; religious persons, disciples 
of, are called Murids, 127 1 most of tlio 
Sayads and PArakis Shaikhs become spiritual 
guides, 7, 8 note 2 ; initiation of Murids by 
a Sayad pir, sources of his income, 127 note 
2 ,* spiritual guides of Bohords, Jadfri, 34 ,• 
village, 60; of Khojahs, 10; of Memans, 
61 ; 66 ; 134 note 3 ; Pirdtia, 79, 140; blind 
belief in, 67 note 1. 

PIeAna : village ten miles south-east of Ahmoil- 
dbad, 70 note 2. Fir, 79, 140 ; saints of 
66, 67/69, 74, 126; Sayads of, 127 note 2, 
tombs at, 76 note 2. 

PiEt-MuElBi; profession of spiritual tuteiago 
practised by Sayads and few Bimikhs, 127 
note 2. 

PiBi-EAwlN; shrine of Mulia Muhammad 
Ali at Cambay, 26 note 1. 

PiEJalDAHS : see Fir. 

■Pdayibs : see Hljdds. 

PoFUDATiOH : see Census Details. 

pRADHlpHA I 48, See Bhakta. 

Praises : enjoined by Muslim law, as a duty, 

' ',126,171 note 2; form, number, time,, and 

f lace of 'reading, 47, 40, 31.6, 126 and notes 
funeral, 126; (written), put % t|ie 
a dying Dadd! Bohom, 31 and note 
' 127. 
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pBEGfNAHOY : lioffor foli l>y Oiijardfc Musal- 
nidns at tlie i>i'ospcct of leaviag »o issue, 
resort to remedies to obtain cbiidren, 
appeals made to saints j A'miis or exorcists 
asked bo cast out spirit of barrenness, 147 
visit to sliriiies and trees i3ossessmg issue- 
giving properties, 148 ; caution taken 
against tbo baiicM influences from tbe time 
of conception, 148 - 149 ; rites and ceremonies I 
relating to — sevontli and nine month celebra- ^ 
tion of, 149-150 j performance of a Behlim 
vow in, 150-151; performance of earthen 
dish rite or Salinak in, 151-152; offerings 
of grass boats or Kaos, 152-153 ; rite of sex 
divination by miUt in, 153-154. 

Priest : Musalmdn, 132, See Muila. 
Procession: of a convert, 136 note 1, 
Peoeessions ; census details of 1872 of classes 
following, condition of, 122. 

Prospects ; of Gujarat Musalmdn population 
in general, 176. 

PtriiXo : dish, x)ubHc dinner called after, cost 
of, 113, 114 and note 2. 

Ptolemy : Ms map of India (150), 1 note 1. 

liABi-TTL-A'Knis : see Rabf-ns-s^ni. 
KABf-UL-AWWAL ; third month <ff the Musal- 
m^n year, holidays in, 140 ; sermon dinners 
given on first twelve days of, 114. 
UABf-us-siNi *. fourth month of the Musalm4n 
year, holiday in, 140 ; feast in, 114. 
Ei,i>HAirPUR : grant of, to Fateh Khdn Baldch, 
17. 

EatIis; beggars, meaning of the name of, 
other names of, followers of Sayad Ahmad 
Kabir, ways of begging, Sunnis in religion, 
23 - 24. 

EAexzi : contemptuous term for ShiAhs, 47 
note 3. 

Eai DAn : J4m, (1454), Sindh ruler of the 
Samma dynasty, 50, See Markab Khdn. 
EAmspand : mustard, burning of, at the 
door to prevent demons from entering, 
155. 

Eajab: sixth month of the Musalm^n year, 
holiday in; preaching of sermons during 
first eleven nights of, 140 ; feast given on 
the last Wednesday of, 114. 

BajamaisTdri ; lidja of, 2 note 3. 

BAjo : fcayad, of Bukhara, 18. 

BA JO SiiAnin : see Sayad Muhammad. 
BamazAn : ninth month of the Musalmdn 
year, month of fasting, 115 ; 126 ; 141 ; 171 
note 2 ; first fast of, , 161 ; holidays in, 140 ; 

; feasts, in, 31 note 3,127; recital of prayers 
In, 126, 182, 135 ; 136. Id, see fd. 

BAmde ; converted Tuwar Bajpufe, spreads 
Isl4m in Kaohh and KitM4w4r, 40, 

Banq-rez : dyers, said to bo converts from 
Hindu Khatri or weaver caste, Sunnis in reli- 
gion, 79. 

BAsHTEAEdTA : dynasty of the ancient Hindu 
kings of the Bakkhan, 2 note 1. See 
Balhara. 

BAs Mala : (Forbes’) historical work, 2 note 3 ; 
3 notes 1,2, 3 ; 5 note 2; 15 note 3; 25 note 
:l ; 26 note 2 ; 29 note 1 ; 58 ; 64 note 3 j 68, 


BASdLSuAHis : beggars, followers of the Pro- 
phet ; also called Mastdns, Sunnis in religion, 

. 24 

Batanpub : village in western Biijpipla, tomb 
of saint Bfibfi Ghor at, 12. 

BAthoeS : llajput converts, take wives of 
Hindu birth, some have re^ erence for Sw’a- 
min^irayan, observe mostly Hindu customs, 
69. 

Bavshamas : 39. b’ee ChAks. 

Baveety : IMajor, 63* 

BAviii' son of MAnekJi the head of Sindh 
LohanAs, converted to Islim by Eiisuf-ud- 
din, called Ahmed after conversion, 51. 
Baziah : Sultdnah (1237-1240), 12 ; 38. 
Beading- ; see Amusements. 

Begistrae ; see Kazi. 

Bbhens : Musalman foreign tribe, Kasbatis 
trace descent from, 15 ; class of Dliolka 
Kasbatis, 64 note 3, 

Eeligion : Musalmdn, two forms of — Sunni 
and Shidh, origin and points of difference 
betw^een the two forms, 47 - 48, 125 - 126 ; 
Imdms of, 125 note 2, 126 ; schools of, 126 
note 1 1 schisms from Sunni, Mahdavi, 6 note 
3, 35 note 1 ; and Wahhdbis, 12 and note 1, 
3 3 ; divisions of Shi6.hs — the Isna-Asharis and 
IsmAilis, further subdivisions of Ism^ilis 
into — Kazclrians and Mustadlians, 30 note 1, 
spread of the faith in Gujardfc by missionaries 
and Musalmitn rulers, 3-5, 125 ; leading 
beliefs and practice of, 126 - 130 ; religious 
buildings, 130 - 132 ; religious officers, 132- 
135 ; holidays, 136 - 141 ; early beliefs, 142 - 
146. 

Besureection : day of, belief in, 126. 

Be volt: of Matia Kanbis and Monmas at 
Broach, 66, 76. 

BieAis : chief Sayad family in Gujardt, 6 note 
1(3). 

Bi^hAni : divine magic. See Magic, 
Bukunddih-khttr ShAh : ancestor of H. H. 
the AghA Khdn, 41. 

Eulers : Musalmdn, spread IsUm in Gujarat 
by persecution, Mahmild Ghazni or Ghaznavi 
(1025), 3 note 3, 81; Emperor AH-ud-din 
(1297), 82; governor AlifkhAn (1297-1317), 
3 • 5, 125 ; Muzaffar I. (1396), 3 note 3, 125 ; 
Sultdn Ahmad (1414 - 1420), 5 and note 2, 
25 note 1, 125 ; MahmM Begada (1459 - 1513), 
3 note 3, 5 and note 2, 68, 70, 77, 125 ; 
Muzaffar 11. (1513 - 1526), 125 ; Mahmud II. 
(1536 - 1347), 5 and note 2 ; Emperor Jahdn- 
gfr (1618J, 5 and note 3, 125; Emperor 
Aurangzfb, as Viceroy of (Injardt (1648)^ 5 
and note 3, 126. 

Bustom : Persian hero, 136. 

SabaliAs : 35 ; 57. See BddwaUs, 

Sabi AN : religion, of early Arabs, 1 note L 
SAbiIns : see Seveners. 

Saohin : Sldi State, 12. 

Saorebtce : 158. SeeAkika. 

Saddo : Sheikh, name of a vow-receiving geni, 
origin of, 130 and note 1. 

SAdik : Pir, son of Pir I)4du, 41. 

BADR-an-DiN ; Pfr, third Ismailia missionary, 
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adopts Hindu names j 38 note 7 ; said to have 
converted Brahma- Kshatris, 39 ; founds the 
first Klianali or Khoj{ili religious lodge ^ tests 
the faich of his followers ; starts the first 
tjthe-gafchering wallet 5 engrafts incarna- 
tions on the Ismailia faith to present it in an 
inviting form to Hindus ; introduces himself 
as incarnation of Brahma, 40 ; gives his 
name to the fourth Bhakta ; adopts the name 
of Satpantli for his new faith, 43. 

Sapar : second month of the Musalmdn year, 
holidays in, 139 - 140. 

SahXean : Tdnk ancestor of the Gujarat Sul- 
tdns, converted to Isl^ni by Finiz Tughlak, 70. 
SAm'i^AT-irs-SALi.a} ; prayer hook of the BMdi 
Bohorlts, 30 note 1. 

Sahnaic : also called Bibi-kf-Bahnak and Kan- 
dilri, fulfilment of vow by women to the Lady 
Fatimah, description of, 151 - 152. See 
Earthen Dish. 

SAhtt : T 4rk ancestor of the Gujarjlt SuMiis, 
converted to Ishtm by Firuz Tughlak, 70. 
Baoiur; probably Oheul, 2 note 1. 

Saints : living and dead, appeals of women to, 
for children, 147 ; belief in, 17, 22; vows 
made to, 128 ; worship of, 12 ; Abyssinian, 12 ; 
of Ahmeddbad, 76 j of Ajmir, 6 note 1 (4), 22 j 
of Bagliddd, 56 j of Cambay, 26 note 1 ; of 
Gilan, 6 note 1 (2) ; of Gotarka, 17 ; Hindu- 
Mnsalmdn, of Northern India, 17 ; Maddr- 
sh4h, 82 ;• Musa, 23 ; Nakshband, 20 ; of 
Pfrdna, 66, 67, 69, 74, 126 ; of Eaf ^is, 6 note, 
(S) ; of Syria, 22. 

SaIs : groom, 96. 

SakInah: Lady, daughter of Husain, bride- ; 
elect of Kdsim, 138. 

Sai»1ts : masons, converts from the Hindu 
caste of the same name, 79. 

Sale : Mr., his Preliminary discourse to the 
Kuradn, 1 note 1. 

SAlgi-ieah : 159 and note 4. See Birthday. 
SALiH-i-CHisHTi ; Sheikh, tomb of, at Fateh- 
pur Sikhri, 147. 

scarification, performance of, in 
Arabia, 160 note 3 continued on page 161. 
SaiiT-tastino- : also called Botan and Namak 
Chashi, rites relating to, 169. 

Sama: dynasty of Sindh rulers (1351-1531), 
50. 

SamIs : Hindu converts, origin of, probably a 
Turk tribe, 69. 

BamXdhi : Hindu practice of abstraction, prac- 
tised by Nur Batdgur, 38. 

SAMABOHHXNTi : The Holy Drop, 46. 

S1m 8A : son of Krishna, Samds trace descent 
from, 69. 

Sami ; grant of, to Fateh Khan Baldch, 17. 
Sankhanpur : village of, sixty miles north-east 
of Ahmeddbad, temple of goddess Bchechra 
at, 21 ; 82. 

Sak-Q-itrah : office of a head- teacher in a 
beggar brotherhood, 19. See Beggars and 
Office-bearers. 

Sabhind : head-(inarters of the high priest of 
Memans, 67. 

Satanic : magic, also called Shaitdni, process of 
actxuiring knowledge of, 143. See Magic. 
SatmIsa : seventh-month celebration during 
first pregnancy, 149. 


Satpanth : name given by Pfr Sadr-ud'-din to 
his new faith, 48. 

SAfiD ; Wahhdbi leader, rise of Wahhdbi power 
under him, 12 note 3. See Wahhdbis. 

Sayab ; title, 7. 

Sayads : Musalmdn- regular class ; descendants 
of Fdtimah and Ali ; tbeir dislike to inter- 
marry with other communities, 6 note 1, 7 ; 
arrival and settlement of in Gujardt ; the ten 
chief families of, 6 note 1 ; appearance, titles, 
before or after their names, condition, reli- 
gion — Sunnis and Shidhs, Shidh Sayads form 
a distinct community, 7 - 8. Beggars of Bu- 
khdri stock, 8 note 1. Of Mahdayi faith, 6 
note 1 continued 011 page 7. . 

Schools : of the Sunni division, 126 note 1. 
ScBiPTiTRES: belief in, 126. 

Sehra : fiower-sheet, 159, 166. 

Seip-ud-din : chief Mulla of theDdudi Bohords 
(1797), 31 note 4. 

SbbvAnts; staff of, in a Musalmdn house,. 
96 - 97. 

Sbbvice : Government and private, followed by 
Musalmdns, 1 22, Bee Occupation. 

Service : classes of Hindu converts connected 
with : see Behriipias, Bhdnds, 80 ; Bhattis, 
Bhawayyds, Gandhraps, 8 - ; Kamdlias, Ma- 
daris, 82 j Mirs or Mirdsis, Sipdhis, 83 j 
Tdshchis, Turki Hajdms, 84. 

Seveners : division of the Shidhs, also called 
Sdbitns and Ismdilis, 47. See Ismdilis* 

Sex divination : by milk, ceremony of, 163- 
154. 

ShaAbIn : eighth month of the Musalmdn year, 
holiday in, 116, 140, See 8hab-i-bardt. 
Shab-i-bAbAt ; night of record, falls on the 
X4th of Bhadbdn, 115, 140. 

SHdPAtf ; Sunni Imdra, 125 note 2, 126. Sunni 
school, 126 note 1. 

Sh4h : title among Sayads, 7. 

ShIh Alam ; saint, learned man of Mahmud 
Bogada’s reign, 3 note 3, 76, 148 ; shrine of, 
at Ahmeddbdd, 66, 

ShAhMadIb: saint, 82. 

Najae ; Shidli place of pilgrimage, place 
of Alps martyrdom, 47, 126. 

ShAk TAhie: Ismdilian courtier-missionary, 
preceptor of Muzafi’ar IL, 3 note 3, 126. 
SHdHdB-xrD-DiN Ghori: 39, Sec Muhammad 
Ghori. 

SHi.Hi.B”trD-DiN : Kazi, Khan Bahddur, 14 note 
3 ; 19 note 1 ; 25 note 1 ; 26 note 1 ; 27 note 
2 ; 32 note 2 j 33 note 2 j 83 note 1. 
ShahAdat ; night of the martyrdom, tho ninth 
night of the Muharram, 129. 

ShAhji ; Sayad Pir, descendant of Imdra-nd- 
din (1691), spiritual head of Matids, commits 
suicide, 69. 

Shaikh : title, 8. 

Shaikhs : Musalmdns of the regular class, 6 ; 
also include local converts, 8 note 3 ; meaning 
of the name, origin, branches, appearance, 
titles before and after the names of, 8 and 
notes 2 and 3 ; 9 ; Telia division of, in Bad- 

hanpur, 8;note2. 

ShaiKHdAs : Hindu converts, devotees of - tjio 
Hrdna saints, also called Shaikhs, form a dis- 
tinct community, 69 - 70. [Sahdh, 37. 

Bhaikh-¥Ii4abal J title assumed by Hasaa 
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Hjiai^takx •* form of magic, 143. Hee Satanic | 
and Magic. 

fc'iiAMS'UD-BiS : Sijcoud Isiiiailm missionayy, 
also known as Ohoto, works miracios, makes 
conversions cliiciiy from Clnlks, 3*1 and note 3* 
BukWWAL : tcntli inoutli of tlio iMnsalmdn year, 
ifc.s first clay is the Eaiml’/dii id holiday , 141, 
Keo Eanidz/m Id* 

rHEiiKDMAKHi ; opimn cater, 1 10. 
b'liESKiiAK : icYoIt of, against Humdyuu, 0. 

: ono of the two forms of the Husalmun 
faith, 325 5 etymological meaning of, 47 note 
1 ; origin and points of dilfcronce of. 4fi - 47, 
125 - 126 ; Imams, 125 note 2 ; divisions of, 
into Isna'fishaxis or Twelvers^ and Beveners. 
tiUo called ismailians or Ismailis (765), 30 
note 1, 47 ; further subdivisions of Seveners 
or Ismailis into Kai^drians and Mustadlians 
(U)24) j Kazarians ropresouted in India by 
Klioj^hs, MnataaVians by Boliords, 30 note I ; 
spread of, in Gujarat cbiedy by Ismaili mis- 
sionaries, 24 ; 125. 

hHliiizts: chief Bavad family of Gujarat, 6 
note 1 (6). 

Bh/sitahoaes : glassiaakcrs, Hindu converts, 
found chiefly in Kaira district, make glass | 
bottles, &c., *89. 

BhiiXddha : mind feast, 147. 

Bhrine ; of Abdul Kadir Gilanl at BagluUd, 
56 ; of All and Husain, 47 s of lEiran Bayad 
Ali at Unjha, 56, 12S j of Kaw Slialiid at 
Surat, 129 ; of Pir-i-Bawan at Cambay, 26 
note 1 ; of Shah Allain at Ahmoddb4d, 66 ; 
of Bhams-ud din at Ueb, 39 ; of Bindhsdh at 
Kavs4ri, 66 ; miniature, of Karbala martyrs, 
128. Vows made to visit 128 ; spirit- 
expelling eloment in the, of Mlrdn Bayad 
Ali, 128-129. 

SiDBfKis : section of Shaikhs, 8 and note 3. 
Bee Shaikhs. 

SiDHPOE : former seat of the head Hnlla of the 
Ddudi Bohoras at, 31 note 4, 

BmERi-A Jaisingh : king of Anahila'rdda, gives 
justice to Musalmdn traders of Cambay, 2 
note 3 5 gives patronage to Bohora mis- 
sionary, said to have embraced Islam, 26 note 
2 . 

BIbIs ; Musalmtlns of special community of 
part foreign descent, also called, Habasliis, 
origin, divisions, language, character of, 11 j 
special form of worship among, dance of, 
mon of position and power among, rulers, 12, 

‘ Zanjlra, arrival and settlement at Burnt of. 3. 
BindXn ; probably in Kachh, 1 note 1 5 mosq^uos 
at, 2 note 1. 

SinbhshAh : probably Kur Batagur, shrine of, 
at Kavs4ri, 66. 

BibAhis : soldiers, of mixed origin, partly 
immigrants and partly Bajpdt converts, 
mostly husbandmen, Bunni in religion, 83-84; 
name coined by Musalmdn governors for 
Eajput and other converts, 25. 

BoebZs : hymns, 351. 

. Soa-UTHA^TA : grief-lifting, 170* Bee Mourn- 
ing. 

Bolakkis ; Eajx>ilt converts, 70# 

BomiMiS : Prophet, knowledge of the Great 
Kamo Ismi Aazam first possessed by, dominion 


of, over mon, genii, whidi^, birds, and beasts, 
uttering o! the name of, easts out demons, 
cures the siek and raises the dead, 343* Bee 
■■ Magic, . 

BoifKABH : rider of, 2 note 3. 

BoNJs : goldsmiths, eomvrts from the Hindu 
caste of the same name ; have a bad name 
for mixing gold or silver ‘Aith cheaper metalsj 

79. 

Bobcebv : belief in, 56. 

Spieit j water. Bee ivhwtijah Khizr, 

SPiRiTS : belief In, 30, 342, 147 ; religions men 
Sayads or Miillas calleil to cast out, 14*i ; 
Almlls or exorcists asked to cast out spirit of 
barrenness, 147 ; casting out of, at the shrine 
of Miraii Bayad AH at Unjali, 128 - 129 ; 
A'ldchhdla— treatment resorted to by Meman 
women to cast out, 56 ; vows made to, 1 28, 
Evil, Gujarut means of subduing, 345 ; cau- 
tions against the baneful Iniluences of, during 
Xircguancy, 148 - 149, during childhood, 155 
■ and note I . 

Bubdi VISIONS *. of Gujarfit Musalimaiis, two 
main sections of — Foreigaers and Hindu 
converts, I ; two main groups of Foreigners — 
tho four cUief or regular classes of, Sayads, 
Bhaildis, Mughal s, and Fiithaus, 0 ; ami the 
seventeen special communitios of part foreign 
descent, 6, 11; Hindu converts, 3-5; nine 
classes of, connected with religion, IS, 20 j 
five with trade, 18, 24 ; twenty-one with 
land, 18, 58 ; tweuty-two with crafts, 18, 70 ; 
eleven with service, 18, 80 ; fourteen with 
labour, 18, 85. 

Sctboji-nimaz ; morning prayer, 49. 

SuPLi : low divine Magic, 143. See Magic. 
BiriiActANS ; married women who have never 
lost their husbands, 163. 

StTLAiaiAN : traveller (851), 2- note 1, 

Sul AIM An : Yaman priest, 27. 

SuLAiMAN FAeas : saiiit, 85. 

SuMRAS : biudh tribe of Eajpdt origin, con- 
verted by Mahmud Begada (1473) ; said to 
belong to the Mihira Gurjjara stock ; call 
themselves descendants of Arab tribes, 70. 
Stindabjt : Loh&na convert, grandson of Ma- 
nokji, his Muhammadan name Adam, head of 
the converted Lohana community, 51. 
Bttnnah-wal-JamAat ; the Prophet, 8 note 3 . 
Bunni ; one of the two forms of Musalmdn 
faith, 125 ; origin and points of difference 
of, 46 - 47, 125 - 126 ; Imdms of, 125 note 2, 
126 ; schools of, 126 note 1 ; schisms of, 
Mahdavi, 6 note 1, 35 note 1, and Wahhdbi, 
12 and note 1, 13 ; spread of, in Gujarat, by 
Sunni Musalrmlu rulers, 125. 

SupArA : early Arab settlements at, 1 note 1 . 
SttbAbhAis ; Pir4na tomb of, 76 note 2. See 
Plrina tombs. 

Subak-i-Ae-EehmAn : holy book, 162. 
SffBAH-l-YAsfN : chapter of the Kurain read to 
,a dying KhojAh, 46. 

SuBAT t establishment of Zanjlra Sidls at, 3 ; 
chief seat of the head Mulla of Bdiidi Bohords, 
25, 31 and note 4 ; college at, to train Miillas, 
32 ; arrival of Memans at, 51 ; shrine of' the 
Kaw Shahid or nine martyrs at, 129 ; Imam- 
bdda at, 182 5 Ta4ziahs in, 138 note 1* 
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Titi.es ; among Muglials, 9 
BayadSj 7 ; Sliaiklxs, 8 ; 22 j 
XOBAGCO : use of, among Musa 
liO-111. See Stimuiants. 
Top : Colonel, 1 note 1, 
Tombs : see; Shrines, 
songs, 304. 
classes of Musah) 


BnECUiAND : Bil-ja, governor of 3!^avs4n, his 
daughter married to N(ir Sat^gur, 38. 

Stabs : reading of, by Husaini Br4hmans, 22. 
Btxmulants : use of, 110. Bee Opium and 
Tobacco. 

Switzers oe the East : Baluchis, 17. 


Tonas: 

Trade _ _ 

connected with (1872 census), 122 , 0 
of Hindu converts following, Bolior4s, 21-35 5 
Budwalds, 35 ; Kar41ias, 36 j Khoj4hs, 36 - 
49 ; Meinans, 50 - 57. 

Tbabbrs ; fc'ee Trade. 

Tree : disease-curing powers of the, near the 
grave of saint Minin at tlnjtUi, 128; issue- 
giving property in the, near the tomb of saint 
lSb4h Alam at Ahmedtibiid *, near the grave 
of saint Mir 4 n at TlnjAh ; jasmin and rose 
bushes at tlie shrines of certain saints, 148. 
Tretenjxo : term of scorn among Khoj^hs, 44. 
TbIkam: Sindh Mukhi, devotee of ]?ir $adr-» 
ud'din, 40. 

Tcjndas : beliefloss epionros, KhojAhs, 44. 

Thuki Hajams : barbers, of mixed origin, two 
divisions of ; JokhAris and HajAms, duties of, 
character, »Sunnis by religion, honour saint 
Sulaiman I’Aras, 84-85. 

Twelvers : division of Shiahs, 47. See Isna* 
asharis, Shiahs. 

U baidullAh-ibni Zi ad : besieges the holy 
martyrs of Karbala, and slaughters them, 
'138. . , , 

Ubatna ; cosmetic rub, 1 63, 164. 

UdApur : compiest of, by Arabs, 1 note 1. 
Ujjain : conquest of, by Arabs (724) 1 
appanage of Cbitor, 1 note 1 continued on 
page 2 ; former seat of the head priest of the 
DAudi BohorAs, 31 note 4* 

; XJJJANTA : Jdndgadh hill, 1 note 1 continued 
I on page 2. Sec GirnAr. 

1 XJlamas : learned men of Ahmed AbAd, 63. 

I XJlavi : high magic, 143, See Magic. ^ 

Umab : son of KhabtAb, second KhaUfAh, hia 
prejudice against India, 1 note 1 j 125 ; 
suffers death as a martyr, 336. 
Umab-Al-FAbuk : ancestor of the PArnki. 

Shaikhs, 8 . Sec Shaikhs. 

XJnjha : village, 56 miles north of AhmedAbAd> 
shrine of MirAii Sayad Ali at, 56, 128, 148. 
TJeaizis : chief Sayad family in GujarAt, 6 
note 1 (7). 

TJras ; death-day fairs, 56 ; yearly meetings in 
honour of saints, 133 note 2. 

XJtbah : governor of Basrah, 1 note 3. 
llTHMiN ; 125 ; the third KhallfAh, 136. 
Uthman-ath-Thabafi : governor of Bahrein, 
sends first expedition to India (636), 1 note 1 * 

T7'i(4HELA ICiNGS : 2 note 3. See AnahilavAda 
V Kings. 

VAKiL : deputy of KhojAh XmAms, 41. 

ViOAB OB God ; 47. See Ali. 

ViSHKT^ : 40, See AvatArs, Adam, 
yoHOBVtr : origin of the word Bohora, 24. 
Vows : offerings of, allowed by the law of 
the Prophet ; forms of, 127-128 j made, by 

GularAt, 6 Indian Musalmins, to -saints, to visit sbnnes 

of note, 128-129 ; to TafasjiAhs and other in- 


1 aXwiz t amulet, use of, 133. 

TaAziahs : miniature shrines of the martyrs of 
Karbala, 128 ; vowr? paid to, during Muhar- 
rani, 128, 129 • 130 ; show of, in GujarAt 
during Muharram, 3 38 - 139 ; first making of 
(1400), 139 note 1. 8ee TAbdts. 
Tabakat-i-Nasibi : work ou history, 38, 65. 
Tabaurite : morsel of sacred food, 140. 

TxAbuts ; see Taaziahs, 

Tahajjfd : midnight prayer, 126 note 8, 

TajS: silk-weavers, take name from TAi, are 
of mixed origin, partly foreign MusalmAns 
partly Hindu converts, said to have been 
taught the craft by Prophet Idris, BalsAr TAis 
claim Arab descent, 80. 

TAjkhIn SAlar : mosque of, at AhmedAbAd, 
62.' 

TaebIb : call to prayer, 154, 155. 

Taei Abf JaaiIe: ninth Shiah ImAm, 125 
note 2. 

Taeiyyah : Shi Ah doctrine of concealment, 
literally fear or caution, 126 note 2, 
Taeeadesh : the PanjAb, called after the tribe 
of Takshaks, 70. Sec Takshaks. 

Takshaks : tribe in the PanjAb, represented by 
the Tanks, 70. See Takkadesh. 

Talan ; special dish among HijdAs, 21, 

TalAit Tezi. See Tera. 

Talismans; use of, to secure speedy delivery, 
355. 

TamIghus : words with special magical powers, 
143. See Magic. 

Ti.NKS; Hindu converts, landholders, said to 
represent the tribe of Takshaks, the family 
the SulbAus of GujarAt belonged to, 70. 
TabXgadh; hill citadel of Ajmir, 6 note 1 (7). 
Tara win: night prayers during EamazAn, 
326. 

TArieh-i-Alai : historical work, 65. 
Ti.RiEH- 1 -Mi.AsGMi : (1600), historical work, 
50 note 3. 

TAbieh-i-Tababi : historical work, 34 note 3, 
TisHCUiS ; drum-players, guild ofj 81. 
Tawakkxjl ; resignation, 7, 8. 

Taxes : paid to the religious head by BAiidi 
BohorAs, 32-33 ; by Khojahs, 49 and note 2 ; 

126 and note 4; 141 note 


by Memans, 67 

3. 

Telia *. Shaikh beggars in BAdhanpur, 8 note 2. 
See Shaikhs. 

Teba ; holiday on the thirteenth day of Safar, 
139. See Talan Tezi, 

Thakear ; title. See ThAkur. 

ThXeijb : title of the LohAnas, 

KhojAhs addressed by the title of, 39. 
Thoeis: wandering tribe of Hindu cc 
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stiitntions of the Miiharram, 129-130, to 
genii, Mries, and si)irits, 128, 130. 


I^^aAz: sermon, 134 note 2, 160. 

WafIt : holiday, on the twelfth day of the 
third month, 140. b’ee Rabf-nl-i\wwal. 

WagHdIs : names possessing special magical 
powers, 143. See Magic. 

WahhAbis: Dissenters, known as Gheir 

Mukallid or A.hl-i Hadith, 12 ; sehisin from 
Sunni faith, 13 ; origin and rise of .sect in 
Arabia, the chief lea&rs and the government 
of, duties of, 12 note 3 j brought into India 
(1821), their rise to importance (1857), spread 
of their doctrines in Gujarat, chiefly by 
Maulawi Liakat Ali, among Sunni Bohoras, 
13, 61 ; 175 ; doctrines of 13, 61, 128. 

WaIiI : saint, 62. Kame of a child in Akika or 
naming saciiflce, 15S. 

WAi/fD : Al, Dmayyad Khalifdh, 1 note 1, 

WABfMAH : marriage dinner among Arabs, 16, 

WaiiEeb : Colonel, 68. 

WXnitdev : deity of village Bohonls, 61. 

Waba : town near Thatha, seat of the Memans, 
51. 

Watsoit : Colonel J. W., 25 note 1, 

WhitisHbns: see Hiiijas. 

Wobship: Muslim form of, 126 and note 5 ; 
form of, among Khojahs, 48. Saint, 12 ; 
Bire, 20. 

Wxrzfl : ablution, 126 note 6. 


"yA-JABB^B : word having special powers, 143. 
^ See Magic. 

YA-WADfluo : word having special powers, 143. 
See Magic. 

YAabAb ; Sayad Budha, ancestor of the 
XJraIzi Sayad family, 6 note 1 (7). 


Tamajt : province of, in Arabia, 3 ; ancient 
seat of the head priest of the Bolioris in. 27 

33. 

YaswAb : wort! having special magical powers, 
■ 143. .See. Magic, ■ 

YrBisHPHiBA : bhakta, 4S. See AvaMrs, 

Bhakfca, 

Yi^srFBTjr SriiAiMAX: high priest of Shi41i 
Bohoras, settles at fcxdhpur, 27 note 2. 


Z AFAR Khais : conquers Gujardt (1371), 
learned men use arguments among bis fol- 
lowers to persuade people to embrace Isldin, 
3 note. 3 ; governor of Gujarat (1,391) : first 
K king of Ahmeclabad, 5. 

ZAiN'-iTL-ABiBisr : fourth Shiah Imam, 125 
note 2, 

ZababIyah : Prophet, 127. 

Zaeabivya : HAJl, Meman of Bombay, in- 
stance of his secret charity, builds a mosque 
in Bombay named after him, 52 note 4. 
ZakAt : regular Musalman alms, 33, 49 ; poor 
taxj 126 note 4. 

Zamobijts ; of M'alabdr, proseiytisation of one 
of the, by ISldiatas, 15 note 1. 

Zaatzam : the well of the Kadba, holy water 
of, 171. 

ZAYjfBA : Sidi State, 12 ; Sidis of, at Surat, 3. 
Zabis : vows or offerings to, 1 28. 

Zeib’-ub-bin' ; head Mulla of Ddudi Bohords„ 
31 note 4. 

ZiAbat ; feast on the third day after death, 
169. 

ZiCiiAs ; women dying in childbirth, 150. 
ZiBHAJj : twelfth month of the Musalmdn 
year, holidays in, 141, 

Zxjbbie : ancestor of one of the families of 
NAiatas, 14 note 3* 

ZuHB : noon prayer, 126 note 3. 
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Abbasid : Kbalifs. See Kbalifs. 

Abdul Kehman ; Muhammadan fanatic, raises 
a revolt in Mand’vi (1S40), 398 note 5. 

Abul Fazl: liistonan, 388 note 4; notices in 
bis account of Surat the followers of Zer- 
dusiit ; is given charge of the sacred fire by 
Akbar, 190. 

Accounts : of tberF4rsis,by travellers 

and authors, Jordauus, (before 3323) ; Friar 
Oderic (1323), 189 note I ; Garcia (EOrta 
1535), 189; Mr. Lord (1620); Sir Thomas 
Herbert (1626), 390; Mandelslo (1638), 
190-191 ; Tbevenot (1660) ; Ogilby (1670) ; 
Fryer (1674), 191; Ovington (1690), 192; 
Niebuhr (1764), 195; Stavoiinus (1774), 
X95-196 ; Forbes (17&3), 197-198 ; by Musal^ 
rnt^n authors, Idrisi (1153), 187 ; Abul Fazl 
(1590), 190. 

Achakmekeax ; dynasty (b.c. 350), Paiijab 
under the, 183 note 4 continued on page 184. 

Act I Divorce, Marriage, Succession, 238; 
244; administration of justice under, 244. 
See Community. 

Adab : ninth day of the Parsi month ; ninth 
month of the P/irsi year, 216, 217. 

AbabJasan: high festival day, observances 
on, 217. See Jasans, 

A DARN I : ceremony pertaining to marriage in- 
vitations, 233. 

AdebAn : Atesh, fire of fires, 185 note 2 ; puri- 
fication and installation of, 213 - 214, fc'ee 
Fires (Sacred), 

Abtheapati : Zend word for Herbad, 222 note 1. 

ABRiNaAN ; portion of the Zend Avesta, 212 
note 1. 

Agabni : ceremony relating to pregnancy ; 
presents given in, rites relating to, 227 - 
228, Bee Pregnancy. 

Ag^ET : Fire-place, 213 ; Fire-temple, 222 ; 
list of, 247-251. See Temples (Fire). 

Ahmad Beg : Navab of Broach, 198. 

Ahmed ; BuMn (1413 -1443), bis bringing of 
a keen Musalmdn spirit into his government, 
188* 

Ahbiman : Satan, 206 note 1 ; belief in, 212, 
See Beliefs (Leading). 

Ahunvat : a G4tb4 Day ; 218. 

Ahukyat G^tha ; 240* 

Ahueamazd : the Creator, 212, 217 ; All-know- 
ing Lord, 211 1 belief in, 212 ; Zoroaster 
brings the true religion from, 213 ; name of, 
included in the Amshispands, 215, 216. First 
clay of the P4rsi month, 217. 
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Airpat : Pehlevivvord for Herhad,222 note 1. 

A J ant A ; caves, believed to contain a paint- 
ing relating to NaushirvsliVs embassy to 
PuUkesi II. and pictures of Parviz and 
Bhirin, 383 note 4 continued on pngc 184. 

Akbar : Mughal Emperor, conversion of, to 
the P4rsi faith (1578), 190 and note 4, 197 
noto2. 

Alap Khan : general of Ala-ud-dln Khilji ; 
defeats the Kajput king of Sanpin ; diivcs 
away the Pdrsisfrom Sanjan (13 15), 3 87; pro- 
bably Ulugh Ikhdn, brother to AUl-ud-din ; 
may bo Alap Khan, brother-in-law to A14- 
ud-din, 187 note 3. See Ulugh Kb4n. 

AlA-ud-di&t Khilji ; 187 and note 3. 

Alexa^^der; the Great, 211 note 2 (9), (10), 
(13). 

All Houls Day *. 216, Bee Farvardin Jasan. 

All Bouls Feast : 216. Bee Farvardin Jasan. 

Alms-giving : 245. 

Amardad ; Amsbaspand. Seventh day of the 
Parsi month; fifth mouth of the Pars! year, 
217. 

Amabdad Jasan : high festival day, 217. 
Jasans, 

AmerdId SXl: leading high day, 219. Bee 
Festivals (Season). 

Amin: Pjlncipal Badar, high judicial appoint- 
ment, 198 note 5. 

Amib Khuseh : (1300) 187 note 3 ; 388 note 2. 

AmshaspInds : Immortal Furfcherers ; Hafta ; 

, Seven days of the month and seven months 
of the year named after, 23 5, 216. 

Amulets : faith of women in ; objects of, 220. 
See Beliefs (Early). 

Andhtabus; priests, derivation of the word, 223 . 

Angels : belief in, 213. 

Angeomanyus ; 212» See Abriman. 

Animal Feast : 217. See Babman Jasan, 

AnjumANS; local councils; of Navsilri, con- 
stitution, functions, and powers of, 244 ; of 
Imperial Gujardt, constitution, position, and 
duties of, 245. Bee Community, 

Anxi.eshwar; Parsis found in (1258); copy 
of the Viaperdd made at, 186 and note 7. 

Anquetil DU Perron : 183 notes 2, 4 ; 187 
note 2 ; 189 note 2 , 

ApastA ; see Avesta. 

Appearance ; 201. 

Ababb: victory of, over the Persians (638), 
(641), 183 ; settlement of, in the island of 

, Jeran, 183 note 3 ; strong in Canton (758), 

, 183 note 4 continued on page 185 ; treatment 
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of tlie fire- worshippers in Persia 188 ■ 
note 3, _ . . , , ■■■■ ■ . ■ 

Abdeshib : leader of the f^'anJiVn Parsls, bis- 
death in -fighting against Mnsalmans {1315.}, 
187. 

Abbbshib: son of Balmmn, makes a copy of 
the Vandidiid in 8^eistuii illS-iJ, is said to 
have come to Gujarat ; is said to have givm 


B AdAmi : town in Bijapiir District^ capital of 
, Pulikesi 11., u’tte 1, 

BaGtHA i part of Zend Ave.^.t;i, tfl! note S (4). 
Ba'.han part of Zend Aveata, '211 

liute 2- (15|. 

BAbAiA>< : aam'iai guardUui. hecoud day of 
the Piirsi month ; fleventh mcmch of the 


the copy of the Vaiididad to the karsis, lo9 
note 2. 

Akdes'hib : second son of Bhanjisha of Surat, 
descendant of Xek Satkhdn, 197 note 2 ; as 
head of the Surat Police j his receiving in. 
reward grants of villages from the British 
Government (ISSS), 198 note 5 continued on 
page 199. 

Abbeshie Noshesvan : Kirman priest, is sent 
to Dehli to explain the Zoroastrian faith to 
Akbar (1578), 190 and note 3. 

Abbibehesht : Amshaapand. Third day of 
P^i’si month ; second month of the Fdrsi 
year, 217 ; 218* Ijeading high day, observ- 
ances on, 219. See Festivals (Season). 
Aebibehesht J Asan : high festival day, ob- 
servances on, 217. See Jasans. 

AsA ; ancestor of Navsari priests, 221, 

A'SAB Khan : vazir of Anrangzib, 196 note 3. 
AspanbAd; fifth day of the Farsi month | 
twelfth month of the Pdrsi year, 217, 218. 
AspanbAb Jasan ; high festival day, observ- 
ances on ; also known as Earth F^east, 237. 
See Jasans. 

AspanbAemad : the earth-spirit or angel, 206, 
A.^PANBiAbji KAmbinji *, Dastur, high priest 
of Broach, gives a.d. 716 as the year of the 
Pirsi settlement at Sanjan, 185 note 3. 
Association: Law, formation of, 241. See 
Community, 

Asteology : faith in, 220. See Beliefs (Early), 
Atbsh AberAn : see Aderdn. 

Atesh BeheAm: the fire of Behram, 185 
note 2, 213 ; purification and installation 
of, 214- 215 ; temple of, at Sanjan, 185, at 
Bombay, 193 note 2 ; chief temples of, in 
Gujardt, 214 ; list of, 215 note 2, 247* See 
Fires (Sacred), Temples (Fire)* 

Atesh DAbghan : hearth fire ; is also called 
Proper-place Fire j in the Agiari or Daremeher 
213. See Fires (Sacred). 

Ateshperest: Parsis so called (1660), 191. 
Athobnan : priest, .a class of the old Persian 
community, 213 ; 222. 

A'theatan : 222. See Atlioman. ^ 

Abb ANGZEB ; Mughal Emperor, his interview 
with the head of the Surat factory and 
Bustam Mdnck (1660), 196 note 8. 

Atan : tenth day of the Pdrsi month ; eighth 
month of the Pdrsi year, 216. 

Avan Akbuisur : water-spirt or angel, 206, 
216. 

AyAn AEBtriSTTE Jasan; high festival day, 
observances on, 216-217. See Jasans. 
Atesta: language of the holy books, 204 
and note 1 ; sacred texts, 211 ; Sassanian 
name of the ancient texts, 211 note 1. See 
Zend Avosta, 


.j ■■ Farsi year, 2 ! 7* 
j Bahai AN J asan : high festival day ; observ- 
■ ances on, 217. b'ee Jasans. 

Bahteia*. country cf Zoroaster, 211. 

Balsab : Pdrsi houses in (1411), 186 note Gy,'- 

■ banjan fire brought to (1741), 193, 

Bahanji Bkhraiwi Pateb : Mr., 195 note 1. . 

BanIjis : chief family among early Pdrsi set-' ' 
tiers in Bombay, 195. 

Banbae AbAs : port of, in the Persian Gulf ; , 
early Persian trade passe.s from Jex'an to, 
183 note 3. bee Gombruu. 

Bansda : Pdrsi settlement in, Sanjan fire 
brought to, 387. 

BaEashngm : cleansing ceremony, 223 and 
note 1 ; 226 j 239 note 2. 

Baeashnum g-ak : purifying place, 223 j 226. 

Basra ; city of, founded by Khalif Umar, 184 
note. 

Beak : Great, 217 note 1. See Haptairing, 

Bedani ; (1504) 188 note 4. 

Bbhebik : layman, meaning of, 225 note 1. 

Beheramini ; vow, rites rekting to, 230 - 231. 
See Vows. 

Behesht : place of reward, belief in, 212. 

Behman KekobXb Sanjana : of Kavsan, 
author of the Kissah-i-Saujan, 383 note 2. 

BbhhAm : filre of, 185 and note 2, 213. See 
Atesh Behrdm. 

BeheAm : ancestor of the Broach priests, 221, 

BbhrAm Goe : Persian prince, visits India 
(436) ; marries a Hindu princess ; establishes 
the (lardbabiu dynasty, 183 note 4 continued 
on page 184. 

Beliees : Early, 220 ; Leading, 212 - 213. 

BesnA : sitting ceremony of a child, 231. 

Betrothals: conditions of, presents in, 232- 
233. Bee Customs. 

Bn AND A a: central jnt in a Tower of Silence^ 
240 note 1. 

BhAetjt : ' hills, eight miles east of Sanjan, 
Pdrsis fly to, 187. 

Biee ; 240 ; Bearers, 239. See NasesdlArs. 

Birth : rites and ceremonies relating to ; news 
of, giving presents on, 228 ; naming of the 
child, 229 ; horoscope of the new-born, 229 « 
230 ; Pachori ceremony, Basori ceremony ; 
the Mother Sixth worship, Vadhavo presents, 
229 ; Joripori presents in the third month 
after; thanksgiving ceremony of Palii, of 
Chokhiar, 230. bee Customs. 

Bieth-day : observances on, 231. 

Bomanji : son of Rustam Mdnek, 196 note 3. 

Bombay : under the Portuguese (1500 - 1666) ; 
under the British (since 1666) j settlement 
of Pdrsi families in, 195 ; as head-quarters of 
the Parsis (3867), 198; development of the 
trade of, due to Pdrsis, 195 ; Pdrsi success in, 

2 199; first Eadmi fire temple established in 
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(1783), 193 note 2 ; Atesla Belir^ms in, 24 j 7 ^ 
Agidris in. 248-240 ; Towers o£ Silence in, 252. 

Bonnel : Mr., Chief of the English factory at 
Surat, 196 note 3. 

Books: sacred, 2il-212j languages of, 201 
and note 1, 211 and note 1. See Zend Avesta. 

Booth -BxriLDiNGi- : 233. See Mandav. 

British : the, Bombay transferred to (1666 ) ; 
Surat transferred to'(l759), 195. 

Broach : settlements of Pdrsis in (1300), 186 5 
riot at (1857), 198 and note 3 ; Pdrsi martyr 
of, 198 } scholarships in Zend and Pehlevi 
established at, 194. 

Beokeks : P^rsis as, of European trading com- 
panies at Surat, 196. #■ 

Betjoe: Annals of the East India Company, 
196 note 3. 

Burial-places : names of, 254. 

Burke : helps Baghunathrao Peshwa’s agent 
and his Pdrsi companion, 196 note 3. 

Burnes ; Sir A., 189 note 4, 

Burust ; part of the Zend Avesta, 21 1 note 
2(9). 


^AMBAY : settlement of P/irsis in, Farsi 

^ traders in, relations of the Parsis of, with 
the Pdrsis of the Panjslb, 186 and note 1 ; 188 
note 4 j copies of the Vandidad made at, 189 
note 2. 

Canton: in Chir-a. .hr:*!;- and Persians in; 
Mobeds in, l.s5 no-o. 

Census Details : strength of the P4rsis in 
(1806), (D'16), (1817), (i825), (1835), (1852), 
population according to the census of, 
(1872) ; (1881) ; (1891), 183, 199 note 2. 

Ohakarzan : widow re-marriage, form of, 238 
and note 2. 

Champaner : capital of Mahmud Begada, 187 
note 3. 

Chanda : ancestor of the ISTavsari priests, 221* 

Chandrauli; apparently Chandra vati, 

Chan DRAV ATI : near Mount Abu, settlement of 
Pdrsis in, 189. 

Chanq-a Asa : Ddwar, religious layman, works 
miracles, renews and extends the Parsi faith, 
187 5 builds a fire*temple at Kavsilri for the 
Sanjdn fire, 18S ; continues the practice of 
referring religious points to Persian priests, 
189 ; is appointed Desai of Kavsari (1419), 
200 note 1, 

Chaya SIhiaR : San j an high priest, brings 
the Sanj^n fire to Kavsdri, 188. 

Cheul : about twenty miles south of Bombay, 
Pdrsi settlements in ; lire- worshippers and 
fire-temples mentioned at, 186. 

Chhathe : Goddess, worship of, is also called 
Sathi or Mother Sixth, 229. 

Chidrusht : part of the Zend Avesta, 211 note 

2 ( 12 ). 

China : early trade connection of Persia with 5 
Persians going to ; fire temples in, 183 note 4 
continued on pages 184, 185; first modern 
Pafrsi visitor to, 195 note 2, 

Chintat : way to heaven, 211 note 2 (5). See 
I)4md4t. 


Chokhiar : thanksgiving ceremony, rites re- 
lating to, 230. Bee Birth. 

Christians : Kaly4n, Persian Bishop among, 
184; Manicheean, 388 note 4. 

Close : Colonel, Resident at Poona, 198 note 5. 

CoAEis : a class of merchants and shopkeepers 
ill Basseiii, 189. f^ee Gaurs. 

Cochin : Surat Fdrsis go to ; excise farm of, 
held by a Pdrsi, 196 and note 2. 

Cock ; the, is held sacred, 220; the crow of, 
believed to scare evil spirits, 220 notel. b’ee 
Beliefs (Early). 

Code oe Morals ; 213. 

Coins : Baktrian, 183 note 4. 

Colonists : Pdrsis as, 200. 

Community : the old Persian, four classes of, 
213 ; modern, formation of a Law Association 
in } passing of the Acts by Government to 
regulate the customs of ; local councils, or 
Anjnmans of, 244 ; public funds of, 245 ; 
two sections of,— the Shenslidhisand Kadmis, 
193 note 2, 194. 

Company: the United East India, 192 note 3. 

Confession ; of faith, 211 ; of sin, 223, 232. 

CoNVFiitsiONS ; to the Pdrsi religion, of Thdna 
Hindus, 189 note 1 ; of Emperor Akbar, 190; 
of the PaJrsis to Hindu and Musalmau faith, 
187 note 4. 

OowDUNG : spirit and evil eye scaring property 
in, 22s note 2, 

Customs : rites and ceremonies relating to 
Pregnancy, 45 5 Birth, 46 - 48 ; Cf-oUs or 
Vows, 48 - 49 ; Navzot, 49 - 50 ; Betrothals, 
50 . 51 ; Marriage, 51 - 57 ; Death, 57 - 61. 


"TiXDiSETHS : chief family among oarlier set- 
tiers in Bombay, 195, 

Daily Life ; of men, 208 - 209 ; of women, 
209 ,* of boys, 209 - 210 ; of girls, 210, 

DImdAt : part of Zend Avesta, 211 note 2 (5), 

Daremeher : gate of Mercy ; fire temple set 
apart for the rites of the dead, 213; 224; 
225; 226. 

Darius Hystaspes : conquers the Panlab, 
(B.o. 510), 183 note 4. 

D.VRUS : priests, 222. 

Dasori: ceremony relating to birth, 229. See 
Birth. 

Dastur : high priest, office of ; duties and 
position of, 222 : as a member of an Anju- 
man, 244. 

DAwXr : see Clianga Asa. 

Days ; of the Pdrsi month, names of, 215, 216 
note 1. (High) Festival, 216-217; see 
Jasans. Leading High, 218 - 239 : see Festi- 
vals (Season). 

Death : rites and ceremonies relating to ; 
dead body in the house, 239, recital of 
prayers near the dead, 239 - 240; bier, 240 ; 
bier-bearers or nasesdldrs, 239 and note 2 ; 
last look at the dead ; carrying of the dead 
body to the Tower of Silence, 21:0; funeral 
party, widow of the dead, 241 ; or 

rising from mourning, 242 ; feast-giving on^, 
207, 243, See Customs. 
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Bjsh : feenfcli niontli; of the Pars! year, 217, 21S. 

Deh Jasan : high festival day, 217. fc’t’C 
Jasans- 

Behra : perhaps Belira I) tin, 188 note 4. 

Belitery *. place of; services of midwife at 
the time of, 228, fc’eo Birth. 

Besai : family of, of Navsari, 244 ; office of, 
holders of the office of Poria, 2(10 note 1. 

Bhanjisea : of Surat, takes active part ^ in 
the suppression of Ma^iidvi riot, recognition 
of his services by the British Government, 
198 note 5. 

BhanpXl : ancestor of the Udvdda, Eulsar, 
and Sanjan Priests, 221. 

Bitatal: priest, son of Shalpur Sheheriar, 

221 , 

Bireotob : Bastilr, 222, 

Disputes ? religious, between the two bodies 
of priests of Navsilri, 392 ; as to the reckon- 
ing of the year, 198 and note 2, 194. 

Biu ; island of, on the south coast of Kathi4- 
wdr; Fdrsis^ first settlement in (700), 381. 

Dockyard : Surat, Parsi carpenters as man- 
agers of ; Bombay, 192 note 3. 

Bokhma : 240 note 1, See Tower of Silence, 

I>orAbji NiNilEHAi; founder of the Patel 
family, 195. 

Bowi.SEUJD: part of the Zend Avesta, 211 
note 2 (18), 

Bowsojsr : Professor, 188 note 4«, 

Dress: of village men, ordinary, on great 
occasions; of townsmen, indoors and out of 
doors; of Priests ; details and cost of, 201 - 
202 ; of village women, ordinary, on great 
occasions j of townswomen ; details and cost 
of ; of children ; details and cost of, 203. 

Drinks ; articles of. See Food, 

Dudley : Mr., 192 note 3. 

Bushmata, Duzukhta, Duzuvaesta : a sec- 
tion of the code of morals, 213, 

Buzuk : place of punishment after death, 
belief in, 212. 

BwIrka : in If4thidw4r, fire-worshipping priests 
in, 188 note 4. 


Earth Feast : 21T. 8ee Aspanchid Jasan. 

'Education : of boys, primary, 209 y higher, 
203 ; of female, primary and higher, 204 ; 
schools and colleges for, 203 ; in Persian, 
Zend, and other languages', 194, 204 ; scholar- 
ship for Zend and Pehlevi, 194 ; religious, of 

; boys and girls of laymen, of the sons of 
priests; 209, 210; Madresa and council 
schools for, 204. 

Elphinstokb : Mr., British Eesident at Poona 
(1814), 198 note 5. 

England : Pdrsi visitors to, 196 note 3. 

English : the, drive the Portuguese from the 
island of Jeran, 183 note 2 ; as Mughal 
admirals, obtain command of Surat castle, 
197 note 2. Language, instruction in, 203. 

Ervad : title of under-priest, 225. See Herbad. 

Espabis : that is Pdrsis, 189, 

' Evbsaruthemgeh ; fourth watch, 214 note 1.. 

; See 


Exorcists: employmiTife of, to drive out evil 
spirits and to cure the eilects of the evil eve, 
220, See Beliefs lEarly). 

Eye : evil, belief in, cautions against, 220. 
See Beliefs (Early). . 

F actory : Sui-it, 1 96 note 3. Steam industry, 
leading part of the Parsis in, 190 and note 8. 
Fami.n'e ; in Gujarat (1700), 300 note 1. 
Fakkdxjn ; victory of, over the sorcerer Zohak, 
220 note 1, 

Fins : 3 83 note 1 ; 188 note 3, See Pdrs. 
Farvardin : nineteenth day of the Parsi 
month, 236 ; first, month < f the Ptirsi year, 
§16 ; commemoration at Surat of the 25th 
day of, 186 note 9. 

Farvardin Jasan ; high festival clay, in the 
month of F'arvardin ; in the month of Adar ; 
other names of ; observances on, 216. See 
Jasans. 

Farvardin Yasht: 394 note 1, 

Feasts : large dinners ; occasions of ; food 
served at ; ways of serving at ; cost of, 207 
and note 2. Fire, 2 7. See Adar Jasan.. 
Feiierest : priestly genealogies, 225 and note 2, 
Festival : (High } Days, 216 - 217. Poe Jasans. 
Festivals : Reason, 217 - 219, See Gahambdrs, 
GdthAs, Muktad holidays, Leading High 
Bays. 

Fiedusi : 183 note 4. 

Fires : chief object of veneration ; the sacred,, 
three orders of, 213 - 215, 8ee Atesh Dad- 
ghin, Aderdn, Atesh Behram, 

Food : spirit-scaring virtue of ; virtue of 
driving offi visions in, 206 and note 1 ; varieties 
of ; details of the cost of, 206 - 207 and note 1. 
Forbes : his description of the Surat P4rsis, 
197-198. 

Fawalhant : star, 217 note 1. 

Feamji : son of Rustam Manek, 196 note 3, 
Fbakji KItesji Banajj : makes first attempt 
to open steam factory, 199 note 3. 
FravAshis; 216. 8ee Frohars. 

Feohars : believed to be souls of tbe dead ; 
guardian spirits ; Farvardin Jasan performed 
in honour of, 216, See FravasMs. 

Fryer : (1674), his account of the Pdrsis,. 193; - 
192 and note 1. 

Funds : charitable public ; sources of ; manage- 
ment of ; chief uses of, 245, See Community. 
Furniture : house, 205. See House* 


ABREs: people of Fars, found on the Guja- 
rat coast (1300), 387 note 3; 188 note 3 i. 
of Rohilkhand, believed by Professor Dowson 
to be relics of the old Upper India Parsis ; 
parts of Hind and Sindh belonged to (middle 
of tenth century), 188 note 4. 

Gabri: dialect of the Kabul country, 188- 
note 4. 

GahambXrs : religious national festivals, 207; 
season feasts, names of, observances during 
.the, 217 - 238 ; 245. See Festivals (Season),. 

Garcia B^Orta : Portuguese writer, Ms notice 
ofthePdrsis, 189* 
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iiA-EDA.EHJN ; Hags, dynasty of, said to have 
been founded by the Persian prince Behram 
Gor, 183 note 4, 

Gatuas: last extra five days of the Parsi 
year, names of, 218. See Festivals (Season). 
Gacks : a class of niercdaants and shopkeepers 
found at Bassoin, 189- See Coaris. 

Gayer : 8ir John, 1% note 3. 

Ggu; a watch, names of, 214 and note 1; 

. , 215 and mote l 5 , 

Geh:e: portion of the original Zend A vesta, 
212 note 1. 

Geiger: Dr., 217 note 3. 

GRNEALOfiTCxiP TREK: of the Gujarolt pncsts, 
221 ; of Navsari Herbads, 225 note 2, 
Orntoos : 190 ; 1 91 . 

GiiEXjRHARi ; estate of, near Kavsiiri, re- 
ceived in grant by MeherjiRana from Akbar, 
190, 

G HOSTS : belief in, 220. See Beliefs (Early). 
Gopbess : smali-poK, offering of vows to, 220, 
See Beliefs (Early). 

OosiBiUTW: 183 note 3; :’90. See Bandar Ab4s. 
Goths : 230. See Vows. 

Guabers : Persian Fiirsis, 192 note 1. 

Guabres : people of B'drs, 188 note 3 j Parsis 
so called (1660), 191. See Gabres. 

Gujarati : modern mother-tongue of the 
Parsis, 203 ; 209. 

Gurjjaeas : fire-worshipping, 183 note 4. vSee 
Mihiras. 

Gusutasp : king, 183 note 4 ; Zoroaster pro- 
claims his religion in the court of, 219 ; his 
conversion to the Zoroastrian faith, 211 note 
2(H). 


H Abokht: portion of the original Zend 
Avesta, 212 note 1 j 220. 
HAETA-AMSHAsPAifBS : See Ainshdspands. 
Hayiajor: a form of salutation, 219. 
Hamaspetiimebem : sixth Gahambdr, 218. 
See Gahamhdrs. 

Hamilton : New Account by, 192 note 4. 
Han'MANTrAt : agent of Raghundthrao Pesh- 
wa, visits England, 196 note 3. . 

PIanumajj : Hindu monkey god, belief in, 220. 
See Beliefs (Early). 

Haptaiuinq-: leading const tdlation of the 
North, 217 note 1. See Bear (Great). 

Has : chapters of the Yesna, 222. 

Havangeh : first watch, 214 note 1. See Geh. 
Hebers : 19S note 4, 

Herbab : Under Priest, lower sacewlotal order 
of the priests; other names of, 222 and note 
1 ; qualifications of, 222 ; ordination of, 223- 
225 ; titles of, 225- See Priests. ^ 

Herbert : Sir Thomas (1626), writes on his- 
tory and religion of the t'4rsis, 190. 
Histort; early historical references to the Per- 
sian connection with India in mythic times, 
183 note 4 ; defeat of the Persians by the 
Arabs (638, 641), settlement of the Persians 
in the city of Ormuz after their defeat, 183 ; 
the Persians or the Parsis leave Persia and 
seek safety in India, arrive and settle at Diu 
(about 700), 184; seek an asylum in Guja'» 


rdt, arrive and settle at 8arijan (716b 185 ; 
spread as settlers and merchants in other 
parts of Gujarat from Sanjan, 186 ; fail of 
Saiij^n andfiight of the P4rsis (1315) • fly 
to Bansda with the sacred fire from tho 
Bharut hills, 187 ; religious zeal of Changa 
Asa, 187-188; increase in number and 
power of the Parsis in south Gujardt, 
188; account of the Parsis (1500- 600) 

“ 192. (1700 -1800) 
190-197 ; conversion of Emperor Akbar to 
the Parsi faith (1578), 190 settlements of 
the Parsts (1600 - 1800), 195 ■ 397 ; in Bom- 
bay and after, 1666) ; spread along 

^;?ast; found in Madras 
U780), 195 ; leading men among the Surat 
1 arsis, 1J6 and notes 1, 2, 3 ; honour and in- 
liuence eiyoyed by the Snrat l-drsis at tbe 
court of Dollii, 197 and note 2; i’drsi lios- 
IJitahty, (178f!) ; a Pdrsi martyr ; Pdrsi 
g'osperity (1800), 108 j Pairsi success in 
Bombay (1790-189-;), at otlier places, iu 
various occupations, 199-200; religious 
aispubes j divisi n of tbe community into 
two factions of Shenshdlns and Kadmis, 193 
and note 2 ; 194. > 

offerings to, 220. See 

Beliefs (Early). 

Holidays: see Jasans, Gabambars, Gdtbds, 
Days (Loading High). 

Hom : Persian plant, is believed to he the Vedic 
soma, 228 note 1 ; 231 ; a branch of the, 
presented to Burat Parsis by Jamasp, 194 
note 1. ^ 

Hom water: preparation of, early beliefs 
regm-ding, 228 and note 1. See Birth. 
Homyast; 228 note 3, 

Hobmazdiar : priest, grandson of Shapur 
Slieheriar, 221. ^ 

Horoscope: preparation of, 229; consulta- 
tion of, 220 ; 229-230 j 232. 

Hosengkh ; fifth watch, 214 note 1. See Geh. 
Hospitality : (1783), 198. 

House : Town - Village ; furniture in, 205 ; 
obseivanees on the occasions of building, 
225-226. ® 

Household Fire : see Atesh Dddghan. 
Humata,Hukhta,Huvrasta : a section of tho 
code of morals, 213 bee Beliefs (Leading). 
Huns : see White Huns. 

Huskarum : part of the Zend Avesta, 211 note* 
2 (19). ^ 

Husdarum : part of the Zend Avesta, 211 note* 
2(17). 

Hutox : craftsmen, a class of the old Persian 
community, 213. 


TBN Haueal : (950), 183 note 3 ; 187 note 1 ; 
X 388 note 3. 

Ibrahim ; Ghaznivide, attacks a colony of 
Persian fire-worshippers at Debra, 188 note 4* 
IdrISI : (1153), historian, 186# 

India ; early connection of, with Persia) ISB 
/•note 4. See Persia, 
see Persia# 
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Isi?ANBiYi.R : Prince, son of Ouslitasp, per- 
suades the JSmperor of India to adopt fire 
worship, 183 note 4. 

IsTAKHIKB : Al, 1S8 note 4. 

IzESHNE : see Yashna. 


J ABI Ban A : Yadav chief of Sanjdn, allows 
Pdrsis to settle at Hanjdn, IS 5. 

Jahanoir : Mughal Emperor, ina.kes a grant of 
Batndgirl near isavsdri to Mulla Jamasp, 
197 note 2, 

JabAl-dD'BIN : Malikshah, king of Persia, 
orders the preparation of a calendar, 193 
note 2, 

Jamasf : Malta, priest of IjraTsdri, visits 
Delhi {ir^IO , receives a grant of Batndgiri 
near Navsari from the Emperor Jahdogir, 
197 note 2. 

Jamasp *. Persian priest ; visits Giijardt (1729) ; 
makes edorts to increase the knowledge 
of the Farsis in their sacred books; leaves 
a copy of a Zend- Pehlevi Vandidad ; estab- 
lishes centres of Zend -Pehlevi scholarships; 
makes a present of the true Horn plant and 
Faiwardin Yasht to Surat Parsis, 193 note 
2, 194- and note 1. 

Jams BED : third king of the Peshdddian 
dynasty, he.w year’s day fised by, 219. 
Jamshed : Behcdiu, Persian launan, arrives in 
Gujardb (1736), brings to the notice of the 
Surat Pdrsis the wrong reckoning of the year, 
193 note 2. 

Jamsheb KRKOBiB : priest, wiites in Persian 
verse an account of the Surat Parsis (1711), 
196 note 3, 

Jamshkdi Naoroz : Leading high day ; Jam- 
shed^s New Day ; 219. 8ee Festivals (Season). 
jABASHr ; part of the Zend Avesta, 211 note 
2(14) 

Jasans ; monthly feasts, names of, observances 
during 216-217. Sec (High) Festival (Days), 
JasQfes : in the Persian Gulf, 192 note 4. 
Jeran : island of, settlements of the Arabs in 
(1303 ) ; a great trading centre ; taken by the 
Portuguese (1608), by the Persians and 
English (1(>22), 18^ note 3. See Ormuz, New, 
JoRDANtrs: missionary, (before 132 3) finds 
Parsis in Thdsia, 189 note L 
JoHiPABi: presentation, literal meaning of, 
230* 8ee Birth. 


ABISA : intercahiry month in every 1 20th 
year ; last performance of the, 193 note 
2 . 

KXdesia ;■ victory of the Arabs over the Per- 
sians at (638), 183* 

Kabmxs : a division of the Pars! community, 
origiu of, .93 note 2, 194. See Disputes 
(Eeligious). 

KAiRHOSHBir : Herhad, stranger from Persia, 
makes copies of the Vandidad from the 
Cambay copy, 1 89 note 2. 

Ka. 1041 i son of Hirzan Khosru Beg, watch re- 
pairer to Bajirao Feshwa ; goes to BbAvnagar, 
makes a clock for the Chief, his descendants 


enjoy high reputation in Kathidwafr, 197 
note 2* 

KaIiABHAI Sobabji : son-in-law of Nek Sat 
Khdn, visits Delhi, receives in grant an estate 
in Bander, 197 note 2. 

Kam^JI Homaji : a Broach martyr, 198. 
KAmbIk PADAil : Dastur of Broach, 190 note 2* 
K ANHSRi *. Caves, in S Usette near Bombay , 
trace of the Fdi'sis in India (lOth century) in 
Pehlevi writings in, 186 and note 2, 

Kltrs : Mulla, a Broach priest, goes to Persia 
with his son Peshotan, the first Kadmi Das- 
tur, 193 note 2. 

KAvasji Editbj I : excise farmer in Cochin, 196 
note 2. 

Eavasji NInAbhai DAvar ; opens the first 
steam factory, 199 note 3. 

Kavasji RbstoMji : watch-maker, visits Delhi, 
receives the title of Mirzan Khosru Beg and 
a grant of land, 197 note 2. 

Kekobad ; son of Meberji, visits Delhi, receives 
a grant of land, 197 note 2. 

Khaetvodatha : chapters of the Zend Avesta 
on marriages between near relatives, 211 
note 2 (18). 

Khabifs ; Abbasid, family of the ; religious 
strictness of, 183 note 4, 185, 

KhambAtini; vow, rites relating to, 231. See 
Tows. 

KhAnbAn : Shot, wealthy family of Bombay, 
196 note 3. See Nawroji. 

KhakAs : vow, rites relating to, 231. See Tows. 
KhabAsni ; vow, rites relating to, 231. See 
rVoWS* ■ : . ■ ■ ■ 

KhabskBJI jAMSRBtTi Moui *. o£ Cambay, 
enjoys a high position in the Peshw'Fs court, 
under the British Government (1809) receives 
X>re3ents of land in Cambay, 198 note 6. 
Kharsbbji Bustomji KamA: Mr., gives the 
year of the arrival of the Pdrsis at Saiijan, 
185 note 3. 

KhobbAd ; Amslmspad ; sixth day of the Pdrsi 
month ; third month of tne Pdrsi year, 217. 
KhobbAb Jasan : high festival day, observ- 
ances on, 2 17- SeeJasans. 

KhobbAd Sab; leading high day; is believed 
to be the anniversary of the birth of Zoroaster ; 
observances on, 219. See Festivals (Season). 
Khobsheb K Am bin : San Jan high priest, 
brings the Sanjdn fire to Navsdri, 188* 
Khttbash-rab-zan ; an early form of marriagCj 
238 note 2. 

Kibman ; in Persia, merchants of, 183 note 3. 
Priests called from, to explain the Farsi reli- 
gion to the Emperor Akbar, 190, 
Kissah-i-San.tan ; poetic account of the Pdrsis, 
^ 183 and note 2 ; 1B7 and notes 2, 3. 
Koiiistan : hills of, last Kabisa performed at, 
193 note 2. 

KonicaKASTHS : Brdhmans, said to belong to. 

the Persian stock, I 83 note 4. 

KosHtTSARUH ; part of the Zend Avesta, 211 
note 2 (10), 

Kosmas Inbikoblettstes : 183 note 4. 

Kusti: sacred cord, 20’ ; 208 ; 227 ; investing 
the child with, 231 and note 2 . Prayer, 20S 
. note 1 ; 241* 
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T ASGtrAfflES : 194, 204 and note 1, 211 and 

; Jj .''iiote'!.. . . 

ItAyji NasaevInji .Vadia. ; foreman in the 
Surat, Dockyard ; Bombay: Dockyard hnilt . 
aiidcr che su}/ervisk)n of; first Barsi master- 
Viuilder. 192 nolo 3. 

Libeeali'I'Y : of tlie Bombay Pdrsis, 199. 

Loed : Mr., an Englisli Chaplain, writes an 
account of the Farsi s (1620), 190. 

Lyra : constellation of, 217 note 1. 


M adras : Pdrsis as merchants in (1780), Tower 
of t:iience in (1790), 195. 

Madresas : 204. tee Education. 

Mag- : K4iiarese word for son, signification of 
the term, 183 note 4 continued on page 184. 
Maghs : people delighting in fire worship, 187 
note 3 ; of Tughlikhpur, 188 note 4 
Magi: Brdhmani, mention of, by Ptolemy, 
(150) ; religion of, 183 note 4 continued on 
page 184, 

Magians : as captives of Timur (1398), 188 
note 4. 

Magic : faith, in, 220. See Beliefs (Early). 
MaGyAs : of M41wa, believed by Frofessor 
Bow son to be relics of the old Upper India 
Pdrsis, 188 note 4. 

Mahmitd Begada ; Sultdn, supposed by Dr. 
Wilson to he the conqueror of fcanjdn, 187 
notes. 

Mahrespand Jasan : leading high day, Zoro* 
aster proclaims his religion on, 219. fciee 
Eestivals (Reason). 

MAhyab : Her bad, brings copy of the Vandiddd 
from Yezd in Persia to Uch in India, 186 
note 1 ; 189 notes 2 and 3. 

Malabar : the coast of, spread of the Fdrsis 
along, 195. 

Malcolm : Sir John, Governor of Bombay, 198 
note 5. 

Malikshahi ; the corrected year ; the Persian 
revenue year, 193 note 2. 

Manchebji Khaksedji ; Seth, Butch broker, 
190 note 1 ; visits Delhi, 197 note 2. 
Mancherpitra : a Surat city ward, named after 
Mr. Maiicherji, 196 notel. 

Mandat : see Booth-building, 

Mandelslo : dcsciiption of Surat Parsis by 
(163S), 390-191. 

Mandyi : Abdul KehmiiPs revolt in (1810), 
398 note 5. 

Manias : Surat Parsi, visits England, 196 note, 
3. 

Maratab : Full Priests. See Mobbed. 

Marks : choclc^ beliefs in, 209 and note 1 ; 

229 ; 231. See Daily Life. 

Marriage : Fore, observances, turmeric- 
pounding ceremony, Mdndav ceremony, A dar- 
ni or inviting ceremony 233 ; minor observ- 
ances of, 233-234 ; observances during four 
days of , form of invitation to ; song singing, 
234 and note 1 ; preparations of ; the Sop^ra 
procession; dress of ¥ar-E4ja^ or marriage 
chief 5 procession of theYar-H^j^s-, 235 ; wed- 
ding ceremony ; 236-237 ; giving and accept- 
ing" presents before, 233, 235; after, 237; 


occasions of making presents in, the girls^ 
portion of the presents in, 237 note 1 ; after- 
observances, IV'ast'giving on the tirat .Behxam 
after, cost of, 233 and note 3, ; modern and 
earlier forms of, 238 and note 2, 230 and 
note 1. Act. 238, 241. llemarriage of a 
widow allow''ed and practised, 238^ See Cus- 
toms, 

Martyr : a Broach, 198* 

Masudi ; (900 - 950), 383 note 4 ; 1S5 ; 18fh 
Mazdaya.snian ; religion of the Parsis, known 
as, meatung of, 211. See Religion. 
Mazdiashni din : The Fa'rsi’s expression for 
his r el igi on , 2 i 3, See Rel igi on . 

Mazdiaseni Zarteosti din: see Mazdiashni- 
■din. 

Meals ; number and time of, kind of food serv- 
ed at, ways of serving at, 206. See Food. 
Prayer, 220 note 1. 

Mv.diakem ; fifth Gahamb4r, 218. Sec Ga« 
hamhdrs. 

Medioshem; second Gahamhfir, 218. See 
GahjinbaTs. 

M KDiozAEEM : the first Gahambir, 218. See 
Gal<an)b4rs. 

Merer : the sun or sun angel, sixteenth day 
of the IVirsi month, seventh month of the 
Pitrsi ye:»r, 216, 218. 

Meiirh "JaSAN ; high festival day, popular in 
Persia, ohservaiices on, 236. Sio Jasans. 
Meuerangan Jasan ; see Meier Jasan. 
Meukrji Ran A : high priest of NatsdrI, con- 
verts cm j.eror Akbar, receives grants from 
Akbar, 190, 197 note 2. 

M miRAS : see Gur] jams. 

Mirzan ; family of, 197 note 2. See K^vasji 
Rnstuniji, 

Mirzan Khoseu Beg : title, 197 note 2. 

Kavasji the first leeipient of. 

Mithra; ?16. vSoe Meher. 

Morels : Full Priests, higher sacerdotal or- 
der of priests; also caifed Matydab, ^ 222 ; 
qualifications of ; ordination of ; religious 
rules to be observed by ; Persian precepts 
for ; disqualification of, 2i6* Fee Priests. 
Mob^h t tojunost beam of a house, observances 
at the laying of, 2U6, Soe House, 

Modies: family among earlier settlers in Bom- 
bay, 195. 

Moghal ; Court, influence of the Fdmm at ; • 
Pdrsi vfsitors to, 107 ami note 2 ; Emperors, 
190, 197 note 2. 

Monopoly : in trade, 200. 

Months : of the Pdrsi year, 215; mmes of, 216 
and note 2. fee Veneration (Objects of). 
Moon : veneration for, 233. 

Mother Sixth: goddess. See Chhathi, 
Movad : ancestor ’ of Surat pHwts. Of Hiv* 
sdri priests, 221, 

MtmAMMAD ShIhs 187* See Ala-ud*dm 

. Khilii. 

MtTHAKMAD SHAH! TugMil?, pMsiblv _ tfce 
ooiKjnewr of Swj4n j »con 4 «to QnjMit 
aiia'EMiia(lS48),187not8 8. 

Muhammad Shah : Mngal Eapwor (1719- 
, 1748), 197 note 2. , , „ , 

' AS ; or MobadSj found in uantoi 
' ; - 183 note 4 on page 185*' 
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Mitktad; ceremony in ‘honour of the dead, 
time of holding, observances in, observed as 
holidays, 218. See Festivals (Season). 

Mulla Feroz ; see Feshotan. 

Mulla Jamasp : Navsiiri priest, visits Delhi, 
197 note 2. 

Mu EL A Kaos : sec Kaus. 

Mitzaefas Khan : a zealous Mnsalnidii ruler, ■ 
18S. 


ABUD : nonentity, 225. See N4var, 

KintTR: part of the Zend Avesta, 211 note 

2 ( 6 ). 

Kao AH Ram; Sanjan high priest, brings the 
8an-j;'in fire to ]Sfavs4ri, 186. 

HiaMANDAL : Snakelaiid, 186 note 6. See Kav- 
SJlri. 

Kahah : bathing ceremony, 262, 

Kahavand : victory of the Arabs over the 
Persians at (611), 183. 

Hails : In the Tower of Silence, 240 note 1. 
Hamrs ; selection of, 229 ; Persian ; Hindu ; 
Full, 229 note I, 

HAhIbhai Nabsako-ji Patel*, a Surat land- 
lord, 196 note 4. 

HAnpxtrA : a Surat city ward, named after a 
Farsi, 196 note 4. 

Haoeoz : How Year’s Day ; commonly called 
Pdtiti, observances on, 218, 219. See 
Festivals (Season), P4titi. 

HasesAlIrs *. bier-bearers ; dress of } duties of ; 
sources of income of, 239 and note 2. See 
Death. 

HattshikvAk : the Just (631 - 579), his treaties 
and intercliange of presents with the rulers ! 
of India and Sindh ; his embassy to PuUkesi 
II„ 183 note 4. See Ajanta. 

HiVAB : new- comrade j under-priest ; the 
purifying, ceremony of; also called Hovice, 
ordination of, 223 - 225. See Herbad. 
HaysAui : village of, meaning of the name of, 
settlement of PA,rsis in, 186 note 6 ; fire- 
temple built by Changa Asa in ; Sanjan fire 
brought to, 188 ; religious disputes among 
the priests of, 192; T4t4 Madresain, 201; 
Zend and Pehclvi scholarship established in, 
194. • < 

Hayzot : initiation of a child into the mysteries 
of the Zoroastrian faith ; ceremony and rites 
■relating to, 231-232, See Customs 
HayAbom ; part of the Zend Avesta, 211 note 
2 ( 16 ). 

Hbe SAt KhAh : a title, meaning of, Sorabji 
tlxo first recipient of, 197 note 2. 

Hebahg- : cow’s ui'ine, purifying uses of, 208 j 
223 ; 224. Prayer, 208 note 2 ; 241, 
HasBAHaniN : bull’s urine, purifying uses of, 
223 aud uote,2 ; 232. 

H'SS'EiOSttAHCS- : priest, grandson of Bh^pur 
, bheheriar, translates the Zend Avesta into 
'Sanskrit, 221. 

Hebiosaho-h : (720), 211 note 1, 

HewsAri : town in Persia ; Havsdri called 
; ' , after,. 186 note 6, bee Navsiri. 

Hiayish ; portion of the original Zend Avesta, 


Hiebtths : (1764), his account of the Pdrsis. 

195. 

Hovice ; Hdvar or under-priest, 223. See 
N4var. ,■ 

Hoyboji son of Eustam Miinek, goes to 
England (1723), receives honour from the 
Court of Directors ; buys Nowroji Hill, his 
family is known as Shet Klulndaii, 196 
note 3, 

Howroji Hill : at Mazagaon in Bombay, 
property of Shet Khd.nd4n family, 196 
note 3. 

Husks : original parts of the Zend Avesta ; 
names and contents of, 211 and note 2. See 
Zend Avesta. 

Observances-: religious, 219-220. 

Ocean ; Indian, Persians as traders in, 184. 
Oberic ; Friar (1323), his account of the 
Piirsis, 189 note 1. 

Oo-iLBY ; (1670), his account of the Pteis, 188 
and note 4 ; 191. 

Ojibavangeh : third watch, 214 note 1. bee 
Geh. 

Omar : the king of ; country under the, con- 
sidered a part of India, 184.' 

Orberr : Sacerdotal, Higher and Louder. See 
Pnests, 

Ordination ; of tierbad ; of Mobed. See 
Priests. 

Obmxtz : city of, 183 note B, Hew, see Jeran. 
Ornaments: details and cost of, of men, 
201-202 ; of women, 202-203 ; of cbildren, 
203. See Dress. 

OSTA ; son of a priest before ordination so 
called, 225 note 1. 

OusELEY ; 185, note 4, 

Ovanna : evil-removing salutation, form of, 
227. bee Pregnancy. 

OviNCSTON: (1690) his account of the Filrsis, 

102 . 

P AOHAM : part of Zend Avesta, 211 note 2 (7). 
Paceori : ceremony, rites relating to, 229. 
See Birth. 

PAbshazan : an early form of marriage, 238 
note 2. 

Palli : thanks-giving ceremony ; offerings to 
the water-spirit in, 230; 231. See Birth. 
PanchAyets; or local councils, 244, See 
Anjumans, 

PAnchmAsin : ceremony relating to pregnancy, 
rites in, 227. See Pregnancy. 

Panohratan : five jewels, placed under foun- 
dation stone, 205, See House. 

Panbes : family of, among the early Pdrsi 
settlers in Bombay, 195. 

Panjab ; a part of tlie Persian dominions ; 
conquest of, by Darius Hystaspes (b.c. 510) : 
under the Achmmenean dynasty, under the 
Indo- Sky thian ruler, 183 "note* 4; relations 
of the Parsis of the, with Cambay Parsis, 
186 note 1, 188 note 4. 

,PAb 8; south-west provinces of Iran, Persia 
■ . the people of, 183 note 1. 
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I ARSI ; eitiaeu oE Pars, ISS note 1. ^00 Pdrs 

Parsi-Prakasii : ]80 notes G, 8 j 189 note 3* 
190 noLC; 2 ; 193 note 1 ; 195 notes 2, 3 : 196 
notes 2, 3 ; 108 notes 2, 5, 

Parviz ; Khasni, grandson of NansbirvA,n tlic 
Just, liis treaties atid intcrcluiuge of presents 
■with the rulers of India and bindh ; his 
portrait in Ajanta caves, his son the alleged 
founder of the IJdepnr family, 3 83 noto 4. 
Patel: family of, among early Parsi settlers 
^ in Bombay, 195. tSt C I)orabji Kanabbai, 
Pates : Pasbeunini, confession of si in 223 ; 

1^32. ' 

PAtI'.ti : Day of Penitence j observances on. 
218. See xS'aoroz. 

Pazaj^P; old Persian word for Harbad, 222 
note 1. 

Petilevi ; language, original texts explained 
in, 211 note 1 ; commentaries written in, 
212; scbolarsliip for, 191 
Persia; kingdom of, also called Irdn, 183 
notel; its early religious (b.c. lOOO), political 
(n.c.^ 1729), aiid otmimercial (A.n. 545) con- 
nection with India; its commeivial connec- 
tion with 01 dna (sixth century), 1S3 note 4; 
passed into the bands of the Arabs (Gil), 183. 
Persian : Gulf, its early trade connection with 
'lhana, 183 note 4 on jiage ISl. 

Persian : classical language, 201 
Pesiiotan : son of Ivlnlla Kans, goes to P« rsia 
(1768) ; becomes Kadmi high priest (1802) ; 
is well known as Mnlla Feim, 193 note 2. 
PETFsuEsr: third Galiambar, 218. bee Gab - 
am bars. 

Pherozsha ; son of Dhanjisha of Surat, enjoys 
high posts of honour (1825), receives in grant 
villages from the British Govermnentj 198 
note 5. 

Pisces Atjstrales : constellation of, 217 note 1. 
X^LACE t PiruT : see spirit. 

PoLYO-AMY ; formerly practised, now forbidden, 
23-^. 

Population : see Census Details, 

PoBTuauESE : the, take tlie island of Jiran 
(1508) ; are driven from the island by the Per- 
sians and the English (1(522), 183 imte 5 ; 
Bombay under (1500-1062), 195. 

Prayers; ICusH^ 208 note 1; Marriage, 23G 
note 1 j Meal, 220 note 1 ; Nerang, 208 
note 2* 

PregtNANCY : rites and cm emonies relating to, 
Panclimdsin ceremony in ; Agarni cere- 
mony in; Ovanua salutation in, 227. bee 
Customs. 

IbiESENTs : making and receiving of, in betrothal, 
232-233; on birth, 228; on marriages, be- 
fore and after, 233, 235, 237 and note 1 ; on 
pregnancy, 227. 

Priests : fire-worslnpx)ing, introduction of, from 
Persia into Dwdrka, 183 note 4 ; trace tinir 
<lcsce.iit to Slnipur Shehcriar ; genealogical 
tree of, 221 ; distribution of, into districts or 
charges ; high priest or Dastnr over a district 
or cliarge ; secular business followed by ; 
intermarriages among, 222 ; dress of, 291, 222; 
ax)pearancc of; religious functhms of, , 222 
kusti wtaving by the women of, 209,222; 
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other nanus of ; higlier and hover sr-ct-.-dotal 
orders of, Herbad and Mnlu-ds .• ordinal iun of, 
222-226 ; schools kept by, 2U9; oduenfciiiu of 
the sons of, 210 ; religious disiputes snnong 
the two b'idies of, in ISavairi, 1 92. 8eo Her- 
bad, Mobeds, 

PiUESTiiOon : 2""1 - 22G. See Priests. 

Principal Sabar Awin; see Amin. 

Pkoby : officer in the 8nrut Factory, 196 mste 

' 3.' ■ 

Proper Place Fire : see Atesh Dadgluin. 
Prosperity: (since ISOO), Parsi, 198-200 
Ptoleby ; (150), 183 note 4 ; 180 note G. 
PuLiKSSi 11. : king of Badami, receives emlrassy 
from Naushirvun the Just, 1S3 note 4. Hoc 
Ajanta. 

Q ueen : name of a ship, built by Parsi oar- 
pentCTH, 192 note 3. 

J1,AE : in Mt^iia, Zoroaster niorn at, 211. 
IIamiar: priei;t, SvUi of ^hapur, 221. 

Bana : am ester of jSavsari prita-sfcs, 221. 
liANTSUFAli ; rnlcr of the Punjab, seems to have 
ado]»ted the religion of the Magi, 183 note 4. 
Rapituav in ; midday cerennony pei'forme<l on 
the Ardibehesht day. 219. 

Hapithavangeii ; second wateb, 214 note i, 
See Cell. 

11\TANPUk; Kajpnt chief of; sends troops 
against the Par.si settlers of Variav ; heroic 
defence of the Ihirsi female-warriors, 1S6 noto 
■ 9. See Variav. ' 

Ratheetar ; warrior, a class of the old Persian 
community of^ 31. 

Ratnauiki : estate near NavsAri, MuUa Jamasp 
receives the grant of, 197 note 2. 

Ratus : heads of creation, 21 1 noto (8). 

R ATUSETAI : part of the Zend Avesta, 21 1 note 

2 ( 8 ). 

Ravavets; collection of opinions of the Persiati 
priests on doubtful religious questions, 189; 
compilation of, 1 89 note 3 ; writings in Persian 
of authoritative customs, 212 ai'id note 3j 
Persian precoi>ts, 220 ; mention of Pdrsi 
settlements in Kavsslri and othe-r places iii, 
189; reference to the year of moving the 
Sanjiin fire to NavHi'ad in, 88 note i ; 190 
note 3 ; 238 

Rkabvmonv; Hirji Jivanji, visits China, 
(I 75 G), 195 note' 2, 

Relkiion ; different names c.f, 211, 213 ; inmm 
big of, 21 1 ; e,xplanaUon of. 185 ; the sacred 
books <»f, 211, 2 2; leading beliefs in, 
212 2'3; blre-TrmpleH, 213-215; Sacml 
Fires— Atesh Dadghan,213, Aderdn, ‘‘13-2)4; 
Atesb Bcbram, 2 4- 215 ; j>bjecfcs of venem- 
tion — Amshasirinds and Yasads, 215-216; 
High Festival days— Jasans, 216-217 ; Seasmi 
Festivals— Oahambtlrs, 2' 7 -218, Gatlius, 
Muktad holidays, 218; hading high days, 
' 218-219 ; observauei's, 219-220 ; early be- 
liefs, 22a' 

Ketolt: . Parsi (618)^ 185 note 4 s Mthidvi, 

(1819), 198 note 5. 

• ' EiHAii ; i^efsian coin, 2S3. 
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Riot : Broach (1857)5 193 and note 3. 

Ro.m'ans : as clilof traders in the Persian Gulf 
(515), 1S5 note ‘1.‘ 

RcsTOiE MInee : of Burat, leading English 
bro!co.r, vhits Delhi, 106 and notes I and 3; 
197 and 2. 

RasTaM ; of Periia, makes copies 

of the Vaiidldad. 180 note 2, 

; ae -.ir.t city wa,nl, 103 note 1. 
A Pars: colony in the Pauch MahalS; 200. 

S ADRA : sacred shirt, 201 ; 227 ; clothing the 
child with, 231. See Navzot. 

Raf\nl>: part of the Zend Avesta, 211 note 2 
(13). 

Ranoreji: sand, 223 note 1. 

Banjan: Par.si settlement in (716), 1S5, 221 ; 
fall of (1315), .it7. Fire, holy fire ©f 
Bchrara, is taken to the Bliariit hills (.1315), 
to Bdosda, 187, to Xavsari 183, to 

Burat (1733), re-takon to Xavsari (1736), 
192, taken to Balsar (Ivll), to Udrada 
(17<12), 193, 135 n)t3 2; te viplo for, at 
Banjan, 18,5 1 at Navsdri, 183, See Atesh 
Behram. 

Sassanian : Mags (225 - 650), revival of Per- 
sian power under, 183 note -1. 

BatAN : see Ahriman. 

S AT AYES ; principal star of the West, is sup- 
posed by Dr. Geiger to bo the star Vega, 
217 note 1. 

Bathi : see Chhatlii. 

SOiiOLAasHIP : centres of Zend and Pehlevi 
19k Bee Educ ition. 

Bo noons : see Evlucabion. 

Bscarz.an : early form of marriage, 233 note 2. 
bKTTLFiMENTS : Fai’si, in Diu (about 700j, 
.I8i; in Sanjd!! (710), 185; in Oambav 
(900-110Q), 186 and note 1; in Cheiil 
(956); in iSfavsari (U42), -S6; in Yariav, 
186 and notes 1 and 9 - in Auldeshvar 
(1258), in Broach (1306); in Ohaudravati 
{15th century), 189 ; in Thana, Vankanir, 
186; in Bombay (before and after 1666), 
195, 199 note i. 

SiiTiTDaAE ; part of Zend Avesta, 211 note 2 
(2), 

Breudtar : pirt of Zend Avesta, 211 note 2 (1)^ 
Setto Yariits : see setudear. 

Hii AKR ; ancestor of the Udvada j>riest 3 , 221. 
Shahaxan : I'oyal marriage, marrlige of a 
maid, 233 and note 1. 

Bhapor SnsnERiAB : first priest to settle in 
Sanyln with his family {7 16), is claimed as 
ancistor by all Gujarat priests except those 
of Cambay, 221. 

HnABlvAR : Amshaspand ; fourth day of the 
Pars! month, sixth mouth of the Parsi year 
217,218. 

Bh^rivar Jasan: high festival day, 217. See 
Jasans, 

Bhknsuahis ; a division of the Pars! com- 
munity, moaning of, 193 note 2 ; 194. See 
Disputes (Heligiuus), 

BhirAz ; capital of Persia, 183 note 1. 

Bhirik: picture of, in Ajanta caves, 183 note 

4 See AJanta# 


SmDHABAjA : king of Analiilvada, 1S6 note 5. 

SikAnjdar : Emperor, destroys fire altars, 188 
note 4. 

Sind: fire temx>les found in (916), 186 ; parts 
of, belonged to the Gabre.s, 188 note 4 ; 
rulers of, connected by treaties with Naushir- 
vdu the Ju?t, 183 note 4. 

Sirius : star, *217 note h See Teshtar. 

SiROZAi-i: (30 days) calendar, 212 note 1. 

SisTAN ; see Yezdsta'n. 

Soma : Vedic plant, 223 note 1- See Horn. 

Song- : marriage, 234 note 1, 

SoPARA : pr.)cession in fore-marriage observ- 
ances, 235. 

SoRABJi Kavbsji : renders great service to the 
English (1760) ; visits Delhi ; said to have 
been taught watchmaking by a European ; 
mends a clock for the Mughal Emperor ; 
receives the title of Nek Sitkhan and other 
high distinctions from the Eaiperor, 197 note 
2 . ■■ 

Sosnios : looked-for son of Zarathustra, 213. 

Speech : see Education. 

Bpentomad; third Gatha Day, 2 IS. See 

Gath4s, 

Bpiegbl; Dr„ explains the word Zend, 211 
notel. 

Spirits ; evil, belief in, 213 ; i)os.sesslon, belief 
in; employment of exorcists to drive ouu, 
220 j scarersj 2o5 and note 1, 206 and note 1 ; 
Earth, 206 ; Place, belief in, 205 ; Water, 206. 
216. 

8taks : veneration for, 213- See Beliefs (Lead- 

iiig). 

StatorINUS : Dutch traveller (1774), describes 
the Surat Parsls, 195-106. 

Bun : veneration for the, 213. 

Sun Feast Day : 216. See Mohor Jasan.^ ^ 

SuKAi' : CiUj of, transfer of, to the British 
(1759), 195 ; some of the wards of, named 
after Parsis, 196 note 1 ; great fire in (1867), 
198; Sanjiiu priests come to, (1733) with 
the Sanjan fire, 192; centre of Zend and 
Pehlevi scholarship, 194; Madresa in, 21)4 ; 
Castle, comes under the British command 
(1760), 197 note 2 ; Booh, managed by Parsi 
carpenters, 192 note 3. 

Sutaldev: a Gabri chief, ISS note 2. 


Tabari : (833 - 921), 183 note 4 
(TAbuts : offerings of vows and presents to, 
220. See Beliefs (Early). 

Tadi: palm-juice, 207, 209. 
TCHENGSiaiiATCiiAH : Indian Brihman, is 
sent back to convert his countrymen, 183 
note 4. 

Temples : Fire, for the- holy fire of Behriira, 
at Sanjan, 185 ; at Navsari, 188 ; Kadmi, 
in Bombay, 193 note 2 ; description of 
Gujar4t, 213; the chief, 21-4-215; worship 
in, 215 ; fist of Ate.sh BeluAms, 247 ; of 
, Agiaris, 247 - 251. Boe Religion. 

.Teshtar : star Birins, 217 note 1, 

ThAna : early trade connection of, with Persian 
Gulf,. 183 note 4 ; Ptirsi settlement in, 86 ; 
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coasts of. Klialif Umar scuds a Hoot to ravaffo 
(6:-38- 039), 183 note 4. 

T HE YE NOT : (l6G0j, closcrl})os the Parsis, 191. 
TiMUE :• Ills rigorous rule in and Upper 

India, IBS and note 3 ; liis invasion of India, 
188 note -k 

Tin : fourth month of the Plrsi year, 218, 
Toweji of .MLV3NCE : Uoklima, 239, 240 ; do- 
seri})tion of ; foundation ceremony, opening 
cereiiioiiy, 241) note 1 ; beliefs about the first 
body to be laid in, 19.1 noie 3, 240 notel; 
list of, 24U note 1, 252 - 254. 

TuGiiLi K UP rjR : people of, said to have achnow" 
lodged Yazdau au<l Ahiiinan ; Maghs of, 
are believed by Professor Dowson to be tbe 
relics of the old Upper India Parsis ; infidels 
of, are beliewd by Wilford to be Manichaian 
Christians, ISS note 4. 

TuR^iiEiiio rouNDiNG : cei’cmony pertaining 
to marriage, 233, t:eo Marriage. 

TJcoiia : probably Uch, 

Ucii : in the Pairjab, Pars! iseitlemcnt in 
(1184) ; oonneetioii of the Parsis of, with 
tliose of Cambay, 186 nf>te 1, 188 note 4, 
Udispljr .* family of, said t.o liave sprung from 
the SOU of Ktio.sru Parviz, 183 note 4> 
Udvada ; village of, t' fteeu miles south of Pul- 
sar, tunjau lire finallv remains at, 3 85 nolo 2, 

■ 193. ’■ ' ' 

Ulugh KhAn ; brother to Alii-nd-din, soino- 
liinos by mistake is failed A’l}) Khan, conepmrs 
Gujarat (129 «j - 3297;, IBT note 3, Bee Alp 
Khan. 

Umau : Khalif (034 - 643), founds the city of 
Basra, sends fleets to ravage the Thana coasts, 
183 note 4. 

Umar OiiKYAM : astronomer, is directed by 
Jalal-ud-din Malik Hiuh, king of Persia, to 
make a calendar, 193 note 2. 

UsTYAT : second Gatha Day, 218. See Gdtbas. 
UTHA^tNA : ri.sing from mourning, ceremony 
relating to, observances in, 242, See Death. 

TT'abitXvo : presents, giving ^of, during preg- 
T nancy ceremony, 229, See Pregnancy, 
VA-OIA ; family of, among early Parsi settlers 
in Bombay, 195. See Lavji. 

Vahista Mathea : part of the Zend A vesta, 
211 note 2 (3). 

Vanant: star of the South, identified with 
the star Fowalhant, 217 not - I, ^ 

Vanbibab : indgiiial part of the Zend A vesta, 
211 note 2 (20) ; preserved portion of the Zend 
Avesta, 212 note 3 ; original copy of, said to 
have been lost, '89 note 2; Hc^biul Mahyar 
brings co[)y of, from Yezd to Uch, 185 note 
1 ; 188 note 4, 189 note 2 ; copies of, made 
in Cambay, 1''9 note 2 ; Zend and Pehkvi 
copy of, is left in India by the Persian priest 
Jamasp, 194 j Code, 226. 

Yankakir : Pdrsi settlement in, 186. ^ 
YariIt: village of, near Burat, P4rsi settle- 
ment in, 186 and notes 1 and 9^ heroic 
defence by the P4rsi female warriors of» 


iUd h hr Y,'"’-"!’” i-iE! icatauimr chief 
IcG note 9. boo Hatanpnr. * 

Var-Kaj a : bridegroom. See Maninue. 
\ASTERiox: husbandman, a das.s of the old 
i^ersian comimmity of, 3 

VKN-KRAiiojf : Oljjccts of, 2!3, 215 - 216 fee 
heliefs(Leaamg), Religion. 

VISPAEAIK I, reserved porti,,!! of the Zend 

Vt.spai<atu; see Visparad. 

ViSTAsnr; Kuaks, original part of the Zciul 

n/lT'y 2 (‘l)i IToservod portion 

ot the /end Ave.sta, 232 note I. ^ 

^ ' fourth Gatha Day, 218. Heo 

f of i.uainc 
01 , .j.jiU - «,3 J , k ee v, ustum s. 
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AiTi! : Sir Sieliolas, 19l> note 3. 

A'""' •H™/"'-. OnHi,, angol, 

^Vn,!A: st:vv,2!7 notel. 

1\ EsTEUnAAiii) : 183 note 4 ; IS-' note 5; 180 
note / ; 189 note 2 ; ipt ^yite. i. ; 211 note 1 
Persians with, 

/^'^^^‘4e4. tee Huns 

Widow Marriage; 239 and note 3. Foe 
Idiakdmn. 

''S®' 1S5; lP7notn4; 188 

Wilson ; Dr. ,T,, 385 note 3 j 187 note 3 

''(SvU'' 

WoMK.'f; edneation of, 201 ; in lior periods 

Worship: place of. Bee Temples (Fhe) 

W OESIIIPFULS : see Yazads. 


V during ordination of Kdvar. 

22o,of Maratab, 226. * 

^^ASHNA : portion of the Zend Avesta, 212 note I 
1 AsiiTs : portion oF the Zend Avesta, 212 note l! 
I ATHRKj-i ; the fourth Oahambar, 218 Boo 
^Gahainbirs. 

\ AZABs : the, Worsliipftils ; veneration for • 
days and months named after, 215 216 • 
angels, prayers recited in honour of, 206 * 

Yajsatas; angels, 211 note 2 (1) ; 217 ncte 1. 
YazbeZard : bhdh of Persia, dt-feated by the 
Ambs (638, 641), 183 ; 185 j his son takes 
the Persians to China, 188 not© 4 
XEmj town of, in Persia j 186 note 1* J$9 
note 2 * 

Tessbstai : see ycjtd. 

Yihxal: Arabic name forKMur, 211 note 2 

(6)* 

TtKHAif ; early form of maniage, 28$ not# 2, 


ass INDEX. 


Zand : moaning of, 211 note I. See Zend. 

Zaeathustra. : see Zoroastei*. 

Zarthustno Disc ; anniversary of tlie death 
of Zoroaster, - a loading high day, 219. Bee 
Festivals (h’eason), 

Zend : langnage of the Parsi holy boohs, 204: ; 
commentary or translation, 204 note 4; 
meaning of, 211 note 1 ; language of the 
early fragments, 212. 

Zend Ayfssta : sacred hooks of the Zoroas- 
trians, literal meaning of j niisks or parts of, 
211 and note 2 ; preserved portions of, 212 


note 1 ; education of layman’s sons in, 200 - 
210 5 of the sons of the priests in, 210, 2;.-2 
and note 2, 226 j Sanskrit translation of, 
221 . 

Zghak : 236, 220 note 1. Poe Farednn. 

ZoiiOABTER ; the Prophet, 211 ; brings the true 
religion from xliinramazd, 216 ; his religions 
connection with India in in,\tluc times, lP3 
note 4 ; his miracles, 211 and note 2 (13j ; 
219. 

ZoEOASTEiANS : followers of Zoroaster, 211^ 
212,* 215 5; 225. 



